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PRESIDENT TAFT SPEAKING AT FORT TICONDEROGA, JULY 6, 


July was an exceedingly busy month for President Taft, and he will have earned his 
vacation at Beverly. In spite of his incessant duties at Washington, and his responsibilities 
as umpire in the final shaping of the tariff bill, he found time to participate in several im- 
portant anniversary celebrations in New York and New England (see page 143), and also 
to spend a Sunday with his family at the so-called “Summer White House,” at Beverly, on 
Massachusetts Bay. The picture shown above is from a snapshot taken while Mr. Taft was 


speaking at the Lake Champlain celebration. 
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ies As these pages were closing for 
Final Tariff the press the main outlines of the 
7” completed tariff revision bill stood 
out clearly. The Conference Committee of 
the two Houses had almost finished its work, 
and it was the generally accepted opinion 
that the brief final debates upon the report 
of the Conference Committee would be ended 
in time to permit the adoption of the bill 
and the adjournment of the extra session on 
or before the last day of July. It has been a 
long and fatiguing session of about four and 
a half months. There have been many dis- 
couraging phases of this Congressional at- 
tempt to revise the tariff, but there have also 
been many things of a hopeful and promising 
kind; and especially toward the end there 
was a rapid clearing of the heavy atmosphere. 
A fresh, invigorating breeze, which seemed 
to originate at the White House, swept up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the great domed 
structure where the law-making branch of 
the Government exercises its Constitutional 
right to vote money out of the Treasury and 
to find the ways and means by which to bring 
money in again. 


it Seems  L hus in the end it has turned out 

to Be Taft's to be Mr. Taft’s bill rather than 

the Payne bill of the House or 

the Aldrich bill of the Senate. Yet it would 
not be fair to say that Mr. Taft had steered 
the tariff revision in any aggressive sense or 
in the spirit of encroachment upon the do- 
main of the legislative department. With all 
his experience as an executive officer and a 
statesman, Mr. Taft’s greatest qualities are 
those of judge and umpire. He is con- 
spicuous as an exponent of justice, as a har- 
monizer, and as a finder of the reasonable 
middle course where compromise involves no 
sacrifice of principle. From the very begin- 
ning of this great effort to overhaul the tar- 
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iff it has been evident that the Senate would 
in a great many matters differ from the 
House, and that the public opinion of the 
country, regardless of party, although espe- 
cially within the: Republican ranks, would 
rely upon President Taft to act as arbiter at 
every point of serious or vital dispute. 


Nobody expected a revolutionary 


What : ’ ° 
Had Been, change in the country’s tariff pol- 
remse* icy. The Republicans were 


strong in the possession of a large majority 
in both Houses, and they were supported by 
the country in their opinion that the Dingley 
tariff, after a dozen years of operation, had 
been exceedingly well justified by its results, 
although it was in need of a vast number of 
changes of detail on account of the expan- 
sion of our industries and the new conditions 
brought about by time and growth in the 
business life of the nation. ‘The time must 
come,—perhaps eight or ten years hence, 
probably not sooner,—when the whole tar- 
iff and revenue system of our national gov- 
ernment will be fundamentally overhauled. 
But at this time there was no intention of 
changing general policies, and we were not 
making a new tariff, but were merely revis- 
ing an old one. As the debate proceeded and 
as the Senate refused to admit that there 
was .any virtue or any obligation in the direc- 
tion of lower duties for the mere sake of 
having them lower, there arose both within 
Congress and throughout the country the 
question whether in promising to revise the 
tariff the Republican party had clearly agreed 
to make a general reduction in the rates. The 
country concluded that if this question had 
to be answered by a simple “ yes” or “ no” 
the affirmative would win. Mr. Taft in his 
speeches, the Republican platforms, and the 
chief newspapers of the party, while not ad- 
vocating anything like a horizontal reduction 
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or a mere scaling down of rates without re- 
gard to facts and conditions, had undoubtedly 
declared that the rates were too high in many 
schedules and that the effect of revision 
would be to reduce such rates. It was not, 
on the other hand, inconsistent with this view 
to advance the rates on certain articles of 
luxury, such as champagnes and costly wines; 
and many of the Senate’s increases were in 
this nature and received the final approval 
of the conferees and of the two Houses. 


inthe Lhe Aldrich bill passed the Sen- 
Conference ate on July 8 and went at once 
Stage to the joint committee, after the 
House had adopted the usual course of re- 
fusing to accept the Aldrich bill as an amend- 
ment by substitution for the Payne bill and 
had instructed its conferees to support the 
Payne bill as originally passed. Speaker 
Cannon had named nine conferees on behalf 
of the House, six being Republicans and 
three Democrats. ‘The Republicans were 
Payne, of New York; Dalzell, of Pennsyl- 
vania; McCall, of Massachusetts; Boutell, 
of Illinois; Calderhead, of Kansas, and 
Fordney, of Michigan, while the Democrats 
were Champ Clark, of Missouri; Under- 
wood, of Alabama, and Griggs, of Georgia. 
The Senate’s conferees were eight in num- 
ber, five being Republicans and three Demo- 
crats. The Republicans were Senators 
Aldrich, Hale, Burrows, Penrose, and Cul- 
lom, and the Democrats were Senators 
Money, Daniel, and Bailey. The Senate 
had made 847 changes in the House bill as 
against 600 changes that had been made by 
the Senate a dozen years ago when the Ding- 
ley bill went into conference. The conferees 
spent their first few days in going over mat- 
ters where differences of opinion were not 
great and agreement could easily be reached. 


— In the middle of July a consid- 
fete erable group of members of Con- 
~~ gress called upon Mr. Taft to 
argue with him against putting on the free 
list such articles as lumber, iron ore, hides, 
coal, and other so-called raw materials. It 
will be remembered that the House had, 
generally speaking, removed the tariff from 
such articles and that the Aldrich bill had to 
a considerable extent restored the present 
Dingley rates. The members of Congress 
who went to Mr. Taft were avowedly 
speaking for some article produced in their 
respective States and were not pretending to 
take a broad national view. Mr. Taft him- 


self made public a statement regarding this 
interview and made clear his position as 
favoring in a general .way an approximation 
toward free raw materials. He was careful 
not to commit himself to free raw materials 
as a principle, and in that respect he was 
wise. But hettook the view that there were 
practical grounds for low rates, if any, on 
ore, hides, oil, coal, and lumber, and _ his 
judgment as umpire carried public opinion, 
beyond a doubt. Mr. Payne and the House 
conferees were with the President, and Sen- 
ator Aldrich professed his readiness to yield 
if the President could find the votes to adopt 
a conference report providing for practically 
free raw materials. Mr. ‘Taft accordingly 
undertook to find the votes, and his good- 
tempered and conciliatory but firm and con- 
vinced tone seemed to promise success. In 
the White House statement of the 16th Mr. 
Taft had said: 


If iron ore and coal and hides did rot need 
protection and the conditions were such as to 
enable the ore producers and the oil producers 
and the coal producers and the producers of 
hides to compete successfully, without reduction 
of wages, with the producers frcm abroad, then 
they did not need a duty and their articles 
should go on the free list. 

















AGAINST THE RULE, 


“And it followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule.” 
“Mary had a little lamb, that followed her one da; : 
But Mr. Aldrich has fifty lambs that follow him 
every day.” 
—wSenator Gore. 
From the American (New York). 
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LAST DAYS OF THE SHOW.—From the Herald (New York). 


pe Each of these articles should be 
Case on its dealt with upon its own merits. 
Merits. : ° 
In our judgment the Dingley 
rates were too high on the articles mentioned 
above, but there are many reasons why. it 
would be just and beneficial to charge at 
least a low revenue rate upon every bulky 
commodity that comes into the country. 
Take, for example, the case of iron ore. In 
one way or in another the principal ore beds 
cf the United States will be taxed pretty 
heavily and their owners will be compelled 
to support the local and national institutions 
which make this country a favorable market 
for commodities. Why, then, should the 
deposits of Cuban iron ore, or those of other 
foreign countries, be brought into the United 
States without contributing anything at all, 
even toward the maintenance of the harbors 
that they enter? In the case of iron ore there 
is no need of a prohibitive tariff nor of a 
protective one; but a low tariff for revenue 
purposes would be fair and desirable. In 
the case of hides, we are in any case obliged 
to import a considerable portion of those 


used by the leather industries of the United 
States, because enough are not produced in 
this country. Free hides would not hurt the 
American cattle-raiser or farmer; but, on the 
other hand, a small tax on imported hides 
would hurt nobody in this country and would 
yield a reasonable contribution toward the 
national income. The Dingley rate on com- 
mon lumber and some other wood products 
is much too high, but the retention of a 
small tax on lumber can be defended by 
sound arguments. If wood pulp and print 
paper had not been subjected in this country 
to monopolistic control there could be no 
good reason for opposing a small revenue 
tax on their importation from Canada and 
elsewhere. As matters stand, wood pulp and 
print paper are not very good subjects of 
custom-house taxation. Mr. Taft’s general 
view that hides, lumber, coal, iron ore, and 
the like should be admitted at greatly re- 
duced rates is undoubtedly in accord with 
the prevailing opinion of those who are not 
conscious of being dominated by private 
views, and who are therefore exercising their 
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judgment from the standpoint of the public 


welfare. The verdict is almost unanimous. 

Asto 4S respects certain articles of 

Protective common use, notably the cheaper 
ates. 


kinds of gloves and hosiery worn 
by women and children, it will be remem- 
bered that the framers of the House bill 
were led to believe that American manu- 
facturers would be benefited and that Ameri- 
can consumers in the end would also derive 
advantages from an increase in the rates. 
The country as a whole protested stoutly 
against this view, and the Senate, with Mr. 
Taft’s concurrence, will doubtless have pre- 
vailed, with the result of keeping the glove 
and hosiery schedules substantially what they 
have been under the Dingley tariff. The 
iron and steel schedules, and those relating 
to other metallic manufactures, will in the 
final bill have shown a considerable revision 
downward. In the next number of this 
REvIEWw it will be possible to state accurately 
in a general way what has been done with 
the great schedules relating to cotton and 
woolen manufactures, crockery and _ glass, 
metallic articles of various sorts, and the 
other important schedules. Speaking at large, 
however, it will be found that the new tariff 
is an improvement over the Dingley law in 
a great many important items, while in some 
of the more complicated schedules, such as 
those relating to textiles, a thorough over- 
hauling must await the more mature and 
scientific methods of study and treatment 
that are bound to come with the creation of 
some form of tariff commission or bureau. 


Probably the most indefensible 
of all the schedules is that relat- 
ing to wool and woolen goods. 
It does not so much concern those who buy 
high-priced clothing as it does the masses of 
the people who by the present arrangement 
of duties on the lower grades of wool are 
compelled to wear suits made of inferior 
material. ‘The situation had become so se- 
rious in this respect that the National Cloth- 
iers’ Association, which had formerly thought 
it politic not to be mixed up in tariff dis- 
putes, took a bold stand in the recent discus- 
sion and threw much light upon the facts. 
The clothiers’ association is headed by men 
of public spirit and broad views, who are en- 
tirely friendly to American textile manufac- 
tures, and who hold no brief for importers 
as such, but who have had to deal with a 
steady deterioration in the cloth worn by the 


The High 
Tax on 
Decent Clothes. 
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plain American people and who now feel it 
their duty to make protest and enter the 
fight. They have the assistance in this mat- 
ter of their able new secretary, Mr. William 
R. Corwine, who has been identified with 
other important commercial bodies and has 
expert knowledge of the tariff. Senators 
Dolliver and La Follette, on the Republican 
side, and Senator Gore and others, on the 
Democratic side, did not allow the textile 
schedules to pass the Senate without strong 
protests in speeches that impressed the whole 
country. On the final vote ten Republican 
Senators joined twenty-three Democrats in 
voting for the amendments to the wool 
schedule that Senators La Follette and Dol- 
liver had supported. If, as was hoped, the 
bill on its final passage shall have included 
a provision for a tariff bureau with experts 
appointed by the President, there will be 
some reason to expect such a study of the 
wool and textile schedules as will eventually 
lead to reform. President Taft would un- 
doubtedly have been glad to see these sched- 
ules reformed in the present measure, but his 
influence did not extend so far. 


ae The President's plan of a cor- 
eis poration tax was evidently des- 
~~ tined to be accepted almost with- 
out opposition. It reached a vote in the Sen- 
ate on July 2 and was passed by an afirma- 
tive vote of fifty-nine, with only eleven votes 
against it. Three Democrats voted in the 
negative and eight Republicans. Nearly all 
of the Republicans: who voted against it be- 
longed to the so-called insurgent or radical 
wing, who preferred an income tax and who, 
although willing enough to tax the great cor- 
porations, did not wish to accept the pro- 
posal as a substitute for their more sweeping 
plan of levying a tax upon all large incomes. 
Senator Cummins and his friends will at 
least be entitled to the credit of having se- 
cured action by Congress which will result 
in the submission to the States of a proposal 
to so amend the Constitution as to confer 
upon Congress the full and unquestioned 
power to levy an income tax. 


As finally accepted by the Con- 
ference Committee, the corpora- 
tion tax will be at the rate of 1 
per cent. upon the net income of all business 
corporations. Excepted are those that have. 
a net income of less than $5000 a year and 
certain classes of corporations whose pri- 
mary object is not money-making. As finally 


Character 
of This 
New Impost. 
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Photograph by the Pictorial News Co. 
SENATOR ROOT, OF NEW YORK, WHO CARRIED THE CORPORATION 
TAX MEASURE THROUGH THE SENATE. 


(This picture represents Mr. Root speaking at Plattsburg, N. Y., July 7,,on occasion of the Champlain 


celebration. 


shaped and adopted, this tax is inconsistent 
trom the theoretical standpoint and open to 
some serious objections on the practical side. 
In point of theory, it is said by its inventors 
to be in the nature of an excise tax levied 
upon corporations as such, because corpora- 
tions enjoy certain privileges and advantages 
that partnerships and private firms do not 
possess. But if this theoretical or legal point 
is the real basis of the impost, there can be 
no just ground for exempting from the bur- 
den of the tax all those corporations which, 
though enjoying the full privileges of the cor- 
poration laws, do not show on their balance 
sheets a net profit. It would be easy to find 
hundreds of instances in which two neighbor- 
ing corporations having similar capitalization, 
similar opportunities, and perhaps even simi- 
lar amounts of gross income have very dif- 
ferent net earnings. ‘Through different poli- 
cies, or different methods of management, 
the one corporation yields a large net income 
and pays dividends, while the other seems 
not to be producing any net income at all and 
pays no dividends. Yet in reality the one is 
just as able to pay taxes as the other. There 
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President Taft and Governor Hughes are seen on the left.) 


is no reason why the general conditions under 
which these two rival institutions do busi- 
ness should be made unlike by the taxing 
power. ‘Taxation should be in the nature 
of one of the fundamental’ expenses of both 
of the competing corporations. wa 


If the corporation tax is to be 
based at all upon income, it 
should be upon the gross receipts 
rather than upon that very uncertain and 
elusive quantity known as “ net profits.” We 
are not speaking now of the exemption of 
private firms and partnerships, but are dis- 
cussing the corporation tax upon the theory 
of its framers that it is a tax upon the privi- 
lege of doing business in the corporate or 
joint-stock way. When the tax was under 
discussion in the Senate an amendment was 
proposed by Senator Clapp, of Minnesota, 
taxing the net incomes of so-called “ holding 
companies,” and it was adopted. The ques- 
tion at issue was whether if a railroad com- 
pany, for example, was taxed upon its net in- 
come there should also be a tax levied upon 
the net income of a company holding the 


As to 
‘Holding 
Companies.’’ 
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stock of that railway, regardless of what the 
original company had paid. ‘The question 
was raised whether or not this was to be re- 
garded as “ double taxation” and therefore 
wrong. Mr. Clapp’s Senate amendment was 
afterward rejected in the Conference Com- 
mittee. Yet Mr. Clapp was obviously right. 
For in neither case is the tax levied upon a 
company’s stock, but on its net income; and 
it is absurd to attempt to trace from one com- 
pany to another the particular kind of prop- 
erty from which the income is derived. 


Certainty They Most certainly the holding com- 

Should Pay panies,—which above all others 

theTax. are benefited by the peculiar 
privileges of incorporation—ought to be 
taxed on the same principles as any other com- 
panies. And if, in progressive order,—as in 
fact has come to be the case in some in- 
stances, such as in the case of the New York 
traction companies,—there should be still 
further holding companies removed by two 
or three or four degrees from the original 
business, then each successive company should 
be taxed upon its income quite regardless of 
the source from which that income is derived. 
It is almost as ridiculous to exempt holding 
companies as it would be to try to create a 
partial exemption for a furniture manufac- 
turing company on the ground that its mate- 
rials had already been once taxed at the hands 
of a lumber company, which in turn might 
claim exemption on the ground that the 
timber had previously been taxed at the hands 
of a land company. 


einen The corporation tax will not bear 
the Small’ very painfully upon those very 

* large companies whose stocks are 

listed and bought and sold in the markets. 
They can easily pay the tax and recoup them- 
selves; and many of them will doubtless be 
very glad to procure the recognition of the 
federal government in this indirect fashion. 
But it would seem probable that in its prac- 
tical working the tax might prove both bur- 
densome and inequitable to the smaller and 
more local business enterprises of the coun- 
try, which by scores of thousands have taken 
on the form of corporations. Such corpora- 
tions do not need federal inspection or regu- 
lation, nor ought they to be subjected to a 
special federal tax, which in their cases is 
merely a tax on care, thrift, and prudence in 
the conduct of their business. As an enter- 
ing wedge for the federal regulation and con- 
trol of the large industrial corporations of 





the country, this tax may prove to be very 
important and in the end highly beneficial. 
But it is not difficult to predict that it will 
have to evolve into something quite different 
from its present form. It will be impossible 
to make it bear equitably upon those who 
should pay it. However, time will bring it 
to judgment and its defects can be remedied. 


Its coming into being is one of 
the most remarkable of recent 
legislative events. It was not 
discussed during the campaign, it was not 
mentioned in President Taft’s inaugural, it 
was not proposed in the compact and de- 
liberate program laid down by the President 
in his message at the opening of the special 
session, nor was it brought forward as any 
part of the pending revenue measure by any 
member of Congress. Congressman Stevens, 
of Minnesota, had, indeed, been working 
upon a plan of a small income tax on corpo- 
rations, the proceeds to be set aside as a 
fund for internal waterways pending a de- 
cision of the courts as to its constitutionality. 
But this plan, it was carefully explained, was 
quite apart from any program for the rais- 
ing of. revenue to meet the regular expenses 
of the Government. Mr. Taft in his mes- 
sages to Congress proposed a tax on inheri- 
tances in addition to the customs duties and 
the internal revenue taxes. This proposition 
was accepted by the House and embodied in 
the Payne bill. When the Senate was more 
than two-thirds through with its work and 
it seemed probable that the coalition in favor 
of an income tax formed by Senator Cum- 
mins and Senator Bailey might be successful, 
President Taft sent in a special message pro- 
posing a 2 per cent. tax on the net earnings 
of corporations as a substitute for the in- 
heritance tax on one hand and for the in- 
come tax on the other. He endeavored to 
placate the income-tax leaders by commend- 
ing the plan of an income-tax amendment to 
the Constitution. In the Senate, the corpo- 
ration tax was taken up by the leaders as a 
parliamentary club with which to kill off 
the Cummins-Bailey income-tax amendment. 
Great opposition to the inheritance tax had 
developed because the States were very gen- 
erally adopting that form of tax and felt 
that the Federal Government should not en- 
ter that field. Nobody seemed ardent for the 
corporation tax, but it wag accepted by a 
great many Senators as an unwelcome sub- 
stitute for something that they disliked more 
intensely. ‘They thought it a choice of evils. 


How 


oo 
Happened. 
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HON. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, ATTORNEY- GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Mr. Wickersham, of all the Cabinet, is having the busiest summer. Last month, besides heavy duties 
at Washington, he addressed the Kentucky Bar Association on an important subject in corporation 
law reform, and the Department of Justice has much pressing work on hand.) 


ite Even in this case it could hardly 
alee. have made its way but for the 
. shining talents of two great law- 
vers who came to.the President’s support. 
One of these was Mr. Wickersham, the At- 
torney-General, and the other was Senator 
Root, of New York. As originally proposed, 
the corporation tax was merely a clever and 
ingenious conception. ‘To put it into the 


form of a statute that had even the semblance 
of workability, and that could be made to 
fit’ mto precedents and court decisions, as 
well as into the general scheme of revenue 
and finance, was a difficult task that devolved 
chiefly upon the Attorney-General. How- 
ever the law may work in the end, Mr. 
Wickersham’s abilities have been clearly 
demonstrated. ‘It devolved upon Senator 
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Root to expound the measure. to the Senate 
and to carry it to its passage, Senator Aldrich 
having turned that matter over wholly to 
Mr. Root’s leadership. When finally the 
corporation tax was accepted by the Con- 
ference Committee on July 19 it was after 
Mr. Wickersham and Mr. Root had been 
called in to explain it point by point. The 
original proposal of a 2 per cent. tax was 
changed to 1 per cent. ‘This reduction was 
with Mr. Taft’s approval in view of the 
prospect of a larger revenue than was orig- 
inally expected from some other sources. 


ideale This enlarged revenue will come 
Tobacco’ in particular from an increase in 
Taxes. : 
the taxes on tobacco, by virtue of 
which perhaps $15,000,000 above present 
receipts will be collected. This result will 
have been due entirely to the work of Sen- 
ator Beveridge, of Indiana, whose exposition 
of the history of the tobacco taxes was the 
one conspicuously strong piece of purely bud- 
getary analysis and argument made during 
the entire session in either House. Not to 
go into minute details, the tobacco taxes are 
increased as a result of Mr. Beveridge’s work 
in the Senate from six cents to eight cents 
a pound on tobacco in ordinary packages, and 
on snuff, while the readjustment of the tax 
on cigarettes will, it is hoped, practically ex- 
terminate some of the most pernicious grades, 
the tax on cigars being so changed as to leave 
the cheap grades at present rates, while 
sharply increasing’ the rates on the high- 
priced qualities. 


The People it is greatly to be regretted that 
Benak oo a stronger support was not given 
‘to those Senators who made the 

fight for decent rates on textiles with a view 
to the cost to the plain people of their cloth- 
ing, hats, and shoes. The so-called “ insur- 
gent” Senators, a group of ten, will not have 
lost any credit with their constituents for 
having made an able and conscientious effort 
to secure a more thoroughgoing tariff re- 
form. Senator Beveridge, who was the 
strategist and tactician of the reform move- 
ment, received an almost unprecedented ova- 
tion at Indianapolis on the occasion of-a 
visit to his home city in the middle of July. 
Senator Dolliver was not only never so strong 
in his home State, but was never one-tenth 
as strong with the Republican party through- 
out the country as now at the conclusion of 
his attack upon the iniquities of the textile 
schedules. Senator Cummins, as a consistent 





advocate of tariff reform for years past, is 
not in a minority with the Republican masses, 
however he may stand with the controlling 
wing of the Senate. Mr. La Follette may 
seem a stormy petrel and an agitator to some 


of his colleagues, but he is a fighter of long 


experience and nothing daunts him. Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Clapp, of Minnesota, have 
won plaudits not merely at home but with 
the whole party. The ten Republican Sena- 
tors who voted against the Aldrich bill on 
its final passage were as follows: Beveridge, 
of Indiana; Bristow, of Kansas; Brown and 
Burkett, of Nebraska; Clapp, of Minnesota; 
Crawtord, of South Dakota; Cummins and 
Dolliver, of Iowa; La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, and Nelson, of Minnesota. 


At Leasta i 
Step Towards some of these progressive Sena- 
Reform. 
or not they would vote for the bill on its 
final passage. They realized that President 
‘Taft was doing what he could to make the 
bill responsive to party promises and to the 
country’s demands. But they also felt that 
the bill as it seemed destined to come out of 
conference was far short of the kind of tariff 
revision that it was reasonable to have ex- 
pected. In general, the House and the Presi- 
dent were working together. It was in- 
timated that if the conference report ap- 
proved by the President were adopted by the 
House and not accepted by the Senate, Mr. 
Taft would at once call another extra ses- 
sion, the result of which would undoubtedly 
be a more thoroughgoing revision in the end. 
It seemed probable that the conference would 
report a bill better on the average than the 
present Dingley law; and, if the tariff-com- 
mission plan should come _ successfully 
through conference, it was felt that the sum 
total of the work of the session had better 
be accepted as an initial step toward the real 
tariff reform that must come in the future. 
There seemed danger as the bill went 
through’ conference that the demand for free 
raw materials might obscure the much more 
important demand for a revision in the tex- 
tile schedules and some other of the high pro- 
tective rates. But the public did not quite 
grasp the fact that the work of the Con- 
ference Committee was practically confined 
to dealing with differences between the 
Payne bill and the Aldrich bill, and that it 
could not at this late stage of the proceed- 
ings overhaul high rates which had been 
written into both of these bills. A good 


As the bill was in conference, 


tors were quite uncertain whether . 
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Copyright, 1909, by Harris & Ewing. 
SENATOR BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA, WHOSE POSITION ON THE TARIFF WAS SUSTAINED BY 
HIS CONSTITUENTS IN AN UNPRECEDENTED OVATION AT INDIANAPOLIS LAST MONTH. 


tariff commission, investigating under the the two presiding officers of Congress, on the 
President’s direction, can do a great deal in night of July 21. 

future to help reform the worst remaining 

parts of our elaborate protective tariff. The gy irogp, Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox have 
climax of the conference work and of the Crane for been more concerned about the 


: ope . China. . oe 
President’s successful mediation came with appointment of a minister to 


Mr. Taft’s dinner to all the conferees and China than about any other post in the en- 
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Copyright, 1909, by Paul Thompson. 
MR. CHARLES R. CRANE, OF CHICAGO, OUR NEW 


MINISTER TO CHINA 


(From a photo made for the Review oF REVIEWS July 21 by Paul Thompson, of New York.) 


tire diplomatic field. Our ambassadors in 
Europe have little to do except to represent 
us creditably. In order that they may do 
this they ought to be provided by the Gov- 
ernment with permanent embassy buildings, 
so that everybody may know where to find 
the flag of the United States flying in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Rome. A determined movement is on 
foot to bring this object to an early realiza- 
tion. At Constantinople, where Ambassador 
Straus is to enter upon his duties for the third 
time, there is always a good deal of discre- 
tionary business for which a diplomat must 


The post at London 


assume responsibility. 
is one of great honor, but all questions of 
difference between the United States and the 
British Empire are threshed out at Wash- 
ington by the Secretary of State and the 


British Ambassador. ‘The great and com- 
manding opportunity for an American dip- 
lomat at the present time is in China. ‘The 
position of the United States in the Far East 
needs to be strongly asserted. Our Govern- 
ment for years past has shown itself China’s 
best friend. We have stood for the terri- 
torial integrity of China, for its commercial 
opportunities, and for an honorable treat- 
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ment in the matter of the excessive indemnity 
exacted from China after the Boxer upris- 
ing. Mr. Taft, who knows the Far East 
well from residence and repeated visits, 
realizes that the moment has arrived for 
sending to Peking a minister who will know 
how to promote every phase of our increas- 
ing relationship with the Chinese Empire. 
On July 16 it was announced that the Presi- 
dent had found the man he wanted in Mr. 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, who had ac- 
cepted the offer and was prepared to go at 
an early day. Mr. Crane has not been in 
public life, but he is one of the best known 
of Americans. He has long been associated 
with his father in large business operations 
which have taken him abroad many times, 
and he has made it his business to know thor- 
oughly not only the political and industrial 
conditions of Europe but also those of Asia. 
His knowledge of the affairs of Russia is 
probably greater than that of any other 
American, and he is exceptionally familiar 
with the history of the relationships of Rus- 


sia, China, and Japan in Manchuria and ° 


Korea. As president of a great manufactur- 
ing company he is widely acquainted with 
American business men and will know how 
to aid in procuring a just share for this coun- 
try in the work of providing China with 
banks, railroads, and other developments. 
Mr. Crane is also intimately connected with 
educational matters, is a friend of most of 
our leading educators, and will be in sym- 
pathy with everything that has to do with 
the ethical and intellectual progress in the 
great Chinese population. Mr. Henry Lane 
Wilson, who was our minister to Chile from 
1897 to 1905, and at Brussels for the past 
four years, has been transferred to Mexico 
as American Ambassador. ‘The post is one 
of very great importance, and Mr. Wilson, 
who has been an Indiana editor and a Spo- 
kane ( Wash.) lawyer and banker, is excel- 
lently fitted by. training, experience, and 
character to receive this promotion. 


The President’s Mr. Taft was hoping last month 
Summer and to have about six weeks’ vacation 
Fall Plans. 

at his summer home in Beverly, 
Mass.,—from the beginning of August to 
the middle of September,—before starting 
on his Western trip. ‘The President’s great 
recreation, as everybody knows, is golf play- 
ing, and he will find the conditions favorable 
for this exercise at his summer home, His 
further plans comprise an extended trip to 
the Northwest and the Pacific Coast, and 
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Copyright, 1908, by Harris & Ewing. 
HON. HENRY L. WILSON, NEW AMBASSADOR TO 
MEXICO, 


afterwards to the South. This arrangement 
will be facilitated by the action of Congress, 
late last month, in putting into the sundry 
deficiencies appropriations bill an allowance 
of $25,000 a year for the President’s travel- 
ing expenses. This will make it possible for 
him to engage a special train and make the 
frequent stops in the West that the people 
desire and that would not be feasible with a 
private car attached to a regular train. It 
is expected that the President will go to 
Denver, then to Salt Lake City, Spokane, 
and Seattle to visit the exposition. He will 
then go to San Francisco, and hopes to see 
the Yosemite Valley. He will make a stop 
at Los Angeles and will travel through Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. It is on the pro- 
gram that President Diaz, of Mexico, will 
journey northward and meet President Taft 
at El Paso, on the boundary. Mr. Taft 
also wishes to visit the great military post at 
San Antonio, and he has promised to be at 
New Orleans to attend the Waterways Con- 
ference. There will be many other stops in 
the Southern States, and the President will 
probably arrive at ‘Washington by way of 
Richmond by about the middle of November. 
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THE STETSON COTTAGE AT BEVERLY, MASS., ON MASSACHUSETTS BAY. SUMMER HOME 
OF PRESIDENT TAFT AND HIS FAMILY. 
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THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE MYOPIA HUNT CLUB, IN THIS BUILDING ON CABOT STREET, IN BEVERLY, 
NEAR BEVERLY, WHERE PRESIDENT TAFT WILL WILL BE THE SUMMER OFFICES OF THE PRESI- 
PLAY GOLF. DENT AND SECRETARY CARPENTER. 








He is a great traveler and seems to find 
recreation in what would wear most men 
out with fatigue. The President’s earlier 
plan of visiting Alaska was abandoned, both 
on account of Mrs. Taft’s illness and also 
because of the prolonged session of Congress. 
It is understood that Mrs. Taft is steadily 
regaining her health and strength in the rest- 
ful surroundings and invigorating atmos- 
phere of the Massachusetts coast. August 
will be a vacation month for statesmen; and 
most: of the Cabinet, like the Senators and 
Congressmen, will take refuge in their 
respective summer abodes. 


Anni. Lhe Champlain tercentenary cel- 
ouersary ebration last month was an in- 
coasion® ternational affair. The addresses 


by President Taft, the British Ambassador, 


and the French Ambassador voiced the peace 
sentiments of the three peoples that had 
fought, in centuries past, with the Indian 
tribes or with one another, for the very 
ground that Champlain claimed by right of 
discovery. A pageant given on a floating 
island in the lake was the contribution made 
by a group of Indians to this celebration of 
the white man’s ascendency. Meanwhile 
other .anniversaries,, more or less local in 
character, have claimed attention during the 
summer. Norwich, Conn., the ‘“ Rose of 
New England,” is 250 years old this year, 
and on July 5 the settlement of the town 
was duly commemorated by a parade and 
pageant. Here, too, President Taft was the 
guest of honor and spoke with appreciation 
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A SNAPSHOT CF THE PRESIDENT TAKEN AT BEVERLY. 


of those typical virtues which New England 
loves to think of as her peculiar heritage. 
Scenes in the history of Norwich were elabo- 
rately represented, one of these being the In- 
dian battle of the East Great Plain, declared 
by historians to have been the greatest con- 
test of the kind that New England ever wit- 
nessed. ‘That part of the pageant devoted 
to the Revolution displayed General Wash- 
ington being welcomed on his visit to Nor- 
wich, This was followed by a colonial 
minuet, in which thirty men and women took 
part. Norwich is not the only New England 
town to celebrate her quarter-millennial this 
summer. In the first week of August ‘“ Old 
Hadley,’ Mass., a village which, like Nor- 
wich, has sent forth a great number of sons 
and daughters to win distinction in many 
S.ates, will commemorate her two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in a fitting manner. 
Representatives of Hadley families from all 
parts of the country will come back to the 
ancient hearthstones as New Englanders have 
come so frequently in recent years, especially 
since the inauguration of “Old Home 
Week.” ‘This annual pilgrimage to the an- 
cestral shrines is fast becoming an established 
custom among our people. 


Aiciiniaia With enthusiastic celebration 
“Three Minutes ceremonies, including parades, 
to Broadway.”’ 

speeches, and fireworks, Jersey 
City welcomed last month the actual fulfill- 
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THE CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION—CROWD AT CROWN POINT. 


ment of the Hudson tunnel promise,— 
“Three minutes to Broadway.” The ofhf- 
cial opening of the lower tubes of the Mc- 
Adoo system of tunnels connecting New 
Jersey with New York took place at ten 
o’clock on the morning of July 19, when the 
first train, carrying the officials of the rail- 
road, a number of State dignitaries, and 
about 2000 invited guests, left the New York 
terminal for the New Jersey shore. This 
first trip was made in two minutes and forty 


seconds, official time. In the afternoon of 
the same day the tunnel was opened for gen- 
eral passenger traffic, and the first twenty- 
four hours of business was not only emi- 
nently satisfactory to the tunnel manage- 
ment but an emphatic indication of the bene- 
fit afforded by this easy and rapid system of 
transit, and of the way it is appreciated by 
the great traveling public which comes into 
New York every morning and goes out every 
night to their suburban residences in New 
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HISTORICAL PAGEANT AT THE NORWICH CELEBRATION. 
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THE CITY HALL PLAZA, JERSEY CITY, AT THE OPENING OF THE M’ADOO TUNNELS. 


Jersey. The tunnel trains will take the com- 
muter to and from New York in less than 
half the time formerly required by the ferry- 
boats. From Broadway, whence the traffic 
all turns ferryward to the trains in Jersey 
City, the saving in time will be much greater. 


Politice +»«“~FOr the approaching municipal 
winds, campaign in New York Tam- 
* many regards the control of the 

police as an asset not to be neglected. Gen- 
eral Bingham, who was appointed Police 
Commissioner by Mayor McClellan nearly 
four years ago, was in every way unsatisfac- 
tory to Tammany, since he would not deal 
with politicians of high or low degree. Hence 
Tammany demanded his removal. An in- 
stance of alleged injustice in keeping an in- 
nocent man’s photograph in the “ rogues’ 
gallery” was used as the basis of charges, 
and he was removed from office without a 
hearing by Mayor McClellan. No pretense 
was made that General Bingham’s adminis- 
tration of his office had not been excellent. 
Particularly in the matter of traffic regula- 
tion the city is indebted to him for note- 
worthy improvements, while crime itself has 
been materially diminished in volume. His 


successor is his former deputy, William F. 
Baker. The whole episode has served to im- 
press the public mind anew with the re- 
sourcefulness of Tammany’s leaders and to 
suggest the possibilities of a Bingham can- 
didacy for the mayoralty In the meantime, 
as if one anti- [ammany issue at a time were 
not enough, the New York Board of Alder- 
men last month antagonized many elements 
in the community by passing a revised build- 
ing code which was thought to have been 
framed in the interest of particular manu- 
facturers of structural materials, and which 
seemed likely to make the cost of building in 
the city much higher without affording addi- 
tional safeguards to life or property. 


Pittsburg's The labor troubles of the past 
Labor. month in the great industrial 
‘district of which Pittsburg is the 

center involved thousands of workingmen 
and were accompanied by acts of violénce. 
A strike of street-car employees in the city 
of Pittsburg late in June was ended after a 
tie-up of forty-eight hours by the action of 
Mayor Magee, who threatened to seize the 
car -lines if the companies could not make 
terms with their employees. The men’s 
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TACKING UP THE SHERIFF'S PROCLAMATION 


grievances were of a technical nature, and 
in the settlement the companies virtually con- 
ceded the justice of their claims. On July 1 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers began a strike against the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration operating plants in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Indiana. By this 
action more than 7000 skilled workmen were 
called out. The trouble was precipitated by 
the attempt of the company to enforce the 
“open shop” policy. Many of the com- 
pany’s plants have been non-union all along; 
some of the independent sheet and tin plate 
manufacturers, on the other hand, have made 
wage agreements with the Amalgamated As- 
sociation. A strike of 18,000 coal miners em- 
ployed by the Pittsburg Coal Company was 
apparently in sympathy with the strike of 
the tin plate workers and intended to work 
hardship to the mills of the Steel Corpora- 
tion; but this strike was_declared off as a 
result of intervention by President Lewis, of 


the United Mine Workers. 


Meanwhile, about 3000 members 
of the Tin Plate Workers’ Asso- 
ciation employed at Newcastle, 
Pa., joined the strike of the Amalgamated 
Association, and about 3500 unorganized 


Pressed 
Steel Car 
Strikes. 





DURING THE M'KEES ROCKS, PA., STRIKE 


steel workers who considered themselves un- 
derpaid began a strike against the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, which has an important 
plant at McKees Rocks, near Pittsburg. 
Much rioting and bloodshed resulted. Ad- 
justment of the matters in dispute was made 
dificult by the lack of organization among 
the Pressed Steel Car Company’s employees. 
The Standard Steel Car Company’s works 
at Butler, Pa., were also tied up by a strike 
for some days. There the chief grievance of 
the men was the company’s method of col- 
lecting delinquent house rent by ‘retention 
of money from the men’s weekly pay en- 
velopes. The company agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the percentage of such payments and 
the men abandoned their demand for an in- 
crease in wages. A full settlement was 
reached on July 20. Detachments of the 
State Constabulary of Pennsylvania were 
stationed in the vicinity of the McKees 
Rocks and: Butler works to preserve order 
and their services were frequently re- 
quired. The cost of the strikes to all parties 
concerned was estimated at over $60,000 a 
day. 


The United States Government 


The 5 
rrleat ended its fiscal year on June 30 
* with a deficit for the year of 


more than $89,000,000. This showing is, 
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however, much better than the forecasts of 
last winter, when the Treasury officials esti- 
mated that the deficit for the year would be 
$114,000,000. The better showing was 
made because of a heavy increase in importa- 
tions beginning in March, under the stimula- 
tion of impending tariff changes, and was 
helped by a more careful management of ex- 
penditures. But even with this smaller def- 
icit the working balance of the Treasury 
was reduced at the beginning of this new 
fiscal year to $42,000,000, not nearly enough 
to see the Government safely through the 
heavy demands of the crop moving season. 
Secretary MacVeagh has called from the 
depositary banks Government funds amount- 
ing to $25,000,000, and as this magazine 
went to press the Government was consider- 
ing the issue of no less than $397,000,000 of 
Panama bonds. Of this sum, $50,000,000 
will be returned at once to the Treasury to 
reimburse it for its expenditure of $40,000,- 
000 to the French Panama Company in the 
purchase of the canal, and of $10,000,000 
paid to the Republic of Panama. The bal- 
ance of the issue is thought sufficient to com- 
plete the canal. 


For the immediate purpose of 
Future Revenue meeting the drain of the next few 
‘ months the Treasury balance is, 
with these additions, at a safe figure, but it 
is difficult to forecast any excess of revenue 
over expenditures for the fiscal year 1909-10. 
Mr. Aldrich thinks the Senate tariff bill 
would bring some $15,000,000 more revenue 
than the Dingley bill, with the same volume 
of trade. While a larger import business 
may be confidently expected in the rapidly 
improving conditions of industry, it will re- 
quire a very great increase indeed to make 
up the difference between $15,000,000 and 
$89,000,000. Mr. Aldrich’s theory is that 
by economizing expenditures in 1910-11, and 
with the reasonable expectation of large in- 
creases in dutiable imports through the next 
four years, the deficit will be effectively cut 
down year by year. The general judgment 
is, however, that there is no choice between 
such a radical cut in expenditures as may 
scarcely be hoped for and new sources of 
revenue from a special tax. 


The promise of good crops has 
Crop of +~grown stronger in the past 
Corn ; e 

month. Improvement in the 
condition of wheat brings the hope that this 
year’s crop will be but little less than last 


A Vast 
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year’s. Notwithstanding this comfortable 
quantity the price of wheat has been advanc- 
ing with sensational rapidity. A record price 
for July delivery at Chicago of $1.27 per 
bushel was reached in the middle of July, 
and, while the current prophecies of $1.50 
per bushel may not come true, it is certain 
that the farmers will receive magnificent 
prices. But it is corn which this year has 
broken all records. The Government’s fig- 
ures indicate a total yield for the United 
States of over 3,100,000,000 bushels. This 
is the largest crop of corn produced in the 
history of the country, the best previous 
yield being 2,900,000,000 bushels in 1906. 
It exceeds last year’s crop by a half billion 
bushels. The increase over last year came 
from a more extensive acreage, 109,000,000 
acres, a gain of 7.1 per cent., and an average 
condition of 6.5 per cent. better than last 
year. 


In an exhaustive report on the 
railways of the world, published 
by the Prussian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, it is shown that Asia and Africa 
are the most active fields for new railway 
building. The railways of the world ag- 
gregated, in 1907, 594,867 miles, an increase 
of 23% per cent. in the decade; but Asia 
nearly doubled its mileage, and Africa gained 
65 per cent. in the decade. North America 
is far in the lead in the extent of its rail- 
ways, having 34 per cent. more than Europe 
and nearly as much as the entire Old World. 
The figures by grand divisions are as fol- 
lows: Europe, 199,385 miles; Asia, 56,295; 
Africa, 18,519; North America, 268,058; 
South America, 34,911, and Australasia, 
17,700. In North America there are im- 
portant movements on foot for re-alignments 
of railway traffic, which, especially in the 
United States, will now occupy the thoughts 
of our great masters of transportation more 
than new building. The Harriman lines are 
preparing for the new northward and south- 
ward movements of freight to be brought 
by the Panama Canal. The important 
strategic move in this field was the acquisi- 
tion of a working control of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the splendid railroad highway from Chi- 
cago to the Gulf. Mr. Hill recently bought 
for his Burlington System the Colorado & 
Southern, connecting Denver and Galveston, 
and now he is preparing to build a short link 
to the Louisville & Nashville, which will 
give him an outlet to the Southern Atlantic 
seaboard. 


North 
American 
Railways. 
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The rapid expansion of the busi- 
New ness of making automobiles has 
industry. scarcely had a parallel in Ameri- 
can industry. Last year some 75,000 cars 
were manufactured in the United States. 
Next year it is conservatively estimated that 
not less than 150,000 cars, and possibly 200,- 
000, will be made. With an average price of 
$1500 per car, this means an output that 
will be sold for not less than $225,000,000. 
In an industry which, five years ago, was 
negligible in size, these figures give a striking 
idea of the grasp that motoring has taken on 
the imagination of the American people. The 
huge increase in the production of cars next 
year will be most largely in low-priced and 
medium-priced machines. The large fac- 
tories that make automobiles selling from 
$500 to $2000 each turn out as many as 
12,000 machines in a year. The cars that 
cost more than $4000 are made by concerns 
that produce, with one or two exceptions, 
less than 1500 cars a year. It is in the 
cheaper machines that American ingenuity 
and factory methods have most  signally 
triumphed. It is true that now the best 
high-priced American cars are about as good 
as the best European products; but the 
American cars selling for less than $2000 
are better than the European machines of 
the same grade. These cheaper machines are 
already being exported to Europe in success- 
ful competition with the foreign cars, a state 
of affairs that would have seemed impossible 
only two or three years ago. A movement 
has already set in toward centralization of 
the business of automobile manufacture. The 
General Motors Company has purchased a 
halt-dozen automobile businesses manu- 
facturing in the aggregate over 30,000 ma- 


chines a year. To show the prosperity of 
the trade, the last concern to sell out to the 
General Motors Company received $4,500,- 
000 for its stock, and every dollar of this is 
said to be clear profit, as dividends have al- 
ready been paid to the full amount of the 
original investment. 


inicciteaas Even the serious business of 
American tariff making did not serve to 
Game. dampen the ardor of the baseball 
enthusiasts in Congress, and during a lull in 
the all-important work of framing tariff 
schedules a rather unique game of baseball 
was played between two teams representing 
the Democrats and the Republicans of the 
House. The Democrats won by a score of 
26 to 16. But this is not so remarkable as 
is the tremendous interest shown in the game 
of baseball. ‘Tariff revision may worry Con- 
gress and the nation, the stock market may 
rise or fall, Sultans and Shahs may be de- 
posed, and other important national and in- 
ternational events take place, but the great 
game of baseball goes on all over the land 
with undiminished enthusiasm. It infects all 
classes and ages. ‘The statesman, the mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the broker, as well as the 
office boy with his excuses for truancy,—all 
are eager attendants at the game. Even the 
President, Vice-President, and members of 
the Cabinet, along with the Speaker and 
other high dignitaries of official life, have fre- 
quented the grand-stand on the Washington 
ball grounds. In New York, on one day last 
month, as many as 40,000 spectators. wit- 
nessed a “double header,’—that is, two 
games of ball. The standing of the teams in 
the large leagues is eagerly discussed, as well 
as the personalities of the individual players. 
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CONGRESSIONAL BASEBALL LAST MONTH. 
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After an almost continuous ses- 
sion of five months unmarked by 
any noteworthy achievement, the 
first Congress of the present Cuban Repub- 
lic adjourned on July 18. It is a rather se- 
vere comment on the Congress that the first 
law to be passed by the session just closed 
has been declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. This was a purely political 
measure having to do with the appointive 
power of the Alcaldes, or heads of munic- 
ipalities. Among the most important bills 
which have received President Gomez’ sig- 
nature were those creating the national lot- 
tery and legalizing the sport of cock-fighting. 
Another important bill which became a law 
was that permitting the installation of long- 
distance telephones throughout the island. 
There was much discussion of the budget, 
but no agreement on the subject. Finally, 
late on the night of June 30, at the close of 
the fiscal year, before which, the Constitution 
says, the budget must be approved, the Con- 
gress suddenly adjourned. President Gomez 
took the situation in Hand and issued a de- 
cree putting in force the budget of the year 
which had just ended. As amended by the 
President’s economies, the budget calls for 
an expenditure of approximately $31,000,000. 


Cuba's 
Inefficient 
Congress. 


The Peruvian. What for a time seemed certain 
any to develop into a quarrel of first- 

‘ class magnitude between Bolivia 
and Argentina followed last month upon the 
decision. rendered by the Argentine Govern- 
ment as arbitrator in the boundary dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru. Ever since the 
early days of Spanish and Portuguese con- 
quest the vast region stretching between 
longitude 62 and 78 degrees West and lati- 
tude one degree North and twelve degrees 
South, covering more than one million square 
miles, has been disputed and fought over by 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Brazil. Many wars, and still more treaties, 
defined and redefined the boundaries cross- 
ing this region. Chili and Peru fought over 
a part of this territory, and Bolivia, which 
had joined Peru in the war, lost a large slice 
of her territory upon the sea coast, making 
her an entirely inland country. Bolivia also 
lost by the treaty of 1903 with Brazil, by 
which she agreed to relinquish her claim to 
most of the Acre territory. She then had to 
settle with Peru, and now again, by the de- 
cision of the mutually chosen arbitrator, Bo- 
livia is the loser. Here are the facts in the 
case. 
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mii a accordance with the general 
Repudiates the arbitration treaty agreed’ upon 

Decision’ ‘between Bolivia, Peru, and Ar- 
gentina in the year 1902, all boundary dis- 
putes are to be submitted to peaceful arbitra- 
tion. By another treaty made during the 
same year Peru and Bolivia agreed to sub- 
mit the present boundary dispute to the 
President of Argentina. ‘The decision of 
President Alcorta was rendered last month. 
While dividing the disputed territory between 
the two countries, it greatly favors Peru. In- 
deed, some of the most valuable of the terri- 
tory in dispute, that containing vast forests 
of rubber trees, was awarded to Peru. When 
the decision was announced in the Bolivian 
capital there were many riots and demon- 
strations against Argentine representatives. 
The Bolivian Government declined to abide 
by the decision, alleging that no inspection 
of the territory in dispute had been made 
by the judges, and that admittedly spurious 
documents had been followed in arriving at 
the judgment. For several days the situation 
seemed full of war possibilities which might 
involve the entire continent. Chilian and 
Brazilian journals announced that they 
would not sit quietly by and see Bolivia ab- 
sorbed by or divided up between Peru and 
Argentina. Brazil and Argentina and Peru 


and Chili are generally at swords’ points, ° 


and the situation was ominous when the Bo- 
livian Government, realizing that it was in 
honor bound to accept the decision, however 
adverse, announced its intention of accepting 
the judgment, apologized to Argentina for 
the acts of the rioters, and ‘declared its in- 
tention to take up with Peru such phases of 
the general question in dispute as still ad- 
mitted of direct negotiation between the two 
countries. 


Preeti OT the death of President Penna, 
Politics in of Brazil, noted in these pages 
Brazil. last month, the presidential cam- 
paign in that country has become the cen- 
ter of political interest in South America. 
The deceased statesman was very highly 
esteemed, and his death is regarded as having 
been hastened by political treachery on the 
part of his party associates and opponents. A 
vivid picture of political conditions in the 
great South American republic is given by 
a letter we have just received from an Amer- 
ican missionary stationed in the state of Minas 
Geraes. We quote the significant portions 
of this letter. 
Dr. Penna’s death has aroused the greatest 
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indignation throughout the whole of Brazil. 
Most of our people believe that it need not have 
been. Candidates for the presidency in this 
country [Brazil] are not nominated by a con- 
vention elected for that purpose, but by some 
self-constituted group of politicians. In this in- 
stance Dr. Penna took the initiative and pre- 
sented the name of his Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. David Campista. This gentleman has for 
years been the object of widespread hatred be- 
cause of his work in doing away with long- 
standing abuses. He has saved the government 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by cutting off 
sinecures, holding up contraband, stopping the 
payment of “hush money,” dismissing the offi- 
cials involved, and performing many other acts 
of the same nature. Dr. Penna had the idea that 
here was a man to continue the government’s 
policies, and he championed openly and ener- 
getically Dr. Campista’s name for the presi- 
dency. To those who know the dead Presi- 
dent it is simply indecent td suppose that he 
was impelled by any but the highest motives in 
this matter. A certain part of the press, for 
reasons known to themselves, raised a great 
howl against this “scandal,” as they ,called it. 
The Minister of War, Marshal Hermes da Fon- 
seca, came out in a letter against the candidate 
on the ground that he was a member of the cab- 
inet. It was whispered around, further, that if 
the President persisted in his course, the army 
might revolt and he be deposed. Under this 


sort of pressure President Penna desisted, not 
wishing to make any trouble. 


Notwith- 








THE LATE PRESIDENT PENNA 





CF BRAZIL AND HIS FAMILY, 


standing the fact that Marshal Hermes is also 
a member of the cabinet, he accepted the nomi- 
nation. . Dr. Penna was a man of deli- 
cate sentiments and rigid honesty, but not cold- 
blooded enough to resist the machinations of 
his political enemies in a struggle of this kind. 
Public indignation in the city of Rio on the day 
of his burial was very strong. Here was not a 
glorious death, but-one that profoundly moved 
the heart of the people, for they feel that an 
honest man has been wickedly sacrificed. 


Dr. Nilo Pecanha, the Vice-President, 
who now assumes the office of Chief Magis- 
trate in the Republic, is in some respects a 
stronger man than his predecessor. The gov- 
ernment is also composed of strong men, and 
although the political situation is tense, the 
new ministry inspires confidence. 


Besides the German war scare 


The 3 a we 
British and the discussion over Britain’s 
Budget. 

threatened naval supremacy, all 
Englishmen, indeed it may be said all 


thoughtful citizens of the British Isles, are 
interested and concerned to an unusual de- 
gree in the “ revolutionary ” budget which 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introduced in the House of Com- 
mons on April 29, and which is now triumph- 
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antly making its way through the lower house 
of the British Parliament. An analysis ‘of 
the provisions of this extraordinary financial 
measure, set forth against the background of 
his large and remarkable political experience, 
is given by Mr. W. T. Stead on another page 
(203) this month. It is not difficult to see 
from Mr. Stead’s analysis and interpretive 
comment that a great many elements not 
strictly financial have been introduced into 
this measure.. Indeed, there is a great deal 
of politics in it, including two measures, the 
Land Valuation bill and the Licensing bill, 
both of which the House of Lords has al- 
ready rejected in independent form. 


It looks as though the Asquith 
Government were endeavoring to 
secure the enactment of the main 
tenets of its political program by including 
them as “riders” in the Finance bill, or 
“tacking them on,” in the English phrase. 
The right of the Commons for the past three 
hundred years to control without interference 
from the other House all money bills has 
never been questioned. On July 16, how- 
ever, Lord Lansdowne, speaking as official 
leader of the Opposition majority in the 
Lords, intimated that his party intends to 
propose certain amendments to the budget 
which will soon,—perhaps before this issue 
of the Revisw reaches its readers,—be sent 
by the Chancellor to the Lords for their con- 
sideration. Lord Lansdowne would have a 
very strong support in taking this step, not 
only from the out and out Opposition ele- 
ments, but from the many Liberals, who are 
anxious to have settled the constitutional 
point whether or not the hereditary house 
must accept whatever legislation is proposed 
by the Commons, if it be included,—even il- 
logically,—in a revenue bill. 


What Will the 
Lords Do 
with It ? 


The fall last month of the Clem- 
enceau cabinet in France was en- 
tirely unexpected and, coming as 
it did under dramatic circumstances after a 
long and violent debate over the naval scan- 
dals, has indicated an entirely unforeseen and 
far from encouraging situation in French 
politics. Upon the presentation of the re- 
port of the naval investigating commission, 
headed by former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Delcassé, a bitter and reckless debate 
ensued, during which not only the govern- 
ment as a whole, but the personalities of the 
cabinet ministers were attacked openly. A 
sharp exchange of taunts between Premier 


The 
Fall of 
Clemenceau. 
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CLEMENCEAU, UNTIL JULY 20, PREMIER OF FRANCE, 


Clemenceau and M. Delcassé was ended by 
the Premier’s asking for a vote of confidence 
in the Deputies. The result was that by a vote 
of 212 to 176 the government was defeated. 
M. Clemenceau immediately left the Cham- 
ber and presented his resignation to Presi- 
dent Fallieres. The rest of the ministry also 
resigned and the President summoned M. 
Leon Bourgeois, former minister of foreign 
affairs and French delegate to the first 
Hague Conference, and requested him to 
form a new cabinet. This was thé situation 
on July 21. 


The premiership of Georges 
Clemenceau has been the long- 
est in the history of the Third 
Republic. This man, who for the past three 
years has been absolute master in France, has 
had one of the most checkered and remark- 
able careers in modern French politics. He 
is of peasant stock, has risen literally from 
the ranks, and fought his way to the chief 
position in the gift of his countrymen. In 
this Review for June, 1906, we printed an 
excellent sympathetic sketch of Clemenceau’s 
life and public career. He is a man of in- 
domitable courage, persistence, infinite re- 


The 
Longest 
Premiership. 
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changed places in sea-power. France has 
dropped from second place to fourth and 
Germany has advanced to second. All 
this despite the fact that French workman- 
ship, ingenuity and invention are unsur- 
passed in the world. ‘The commission urges 
a thorough reorganization of the navy de- 
partment. The French Parliament is still 
debating upon the new tariff of the Republic. 
The Minister of Commerce, M. Jean 
Cruppi, has been arguing strongly in favor 
of a bill which would “ safeguard France’s 
political and economical interests in foreign 
countries, ’—by this meaning provisions for 
retaliatory measures, particularly against the 
United States. French merchants and in--. 
vestors have been watching closely the pas-. 
sage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff through our: 
Congress. 


Death of While the little Princess Bea-- 
the Spanish trice, the infant daughter and 
ren’ third child of the King and 
Queen of Spain, was being christened with 
great ceremony at Madrid last month, the 








M, TIHEOPHILE DELCASSE, FORMER FRENCH MINIS- 
TER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
(Who has just made a sensational report on the 
condition of the French navy.) 


sources, and has remarkable power over men. 
If it were not for his advanced age,—he is in 
his sixty-eighth year,—it would be safe to 
predict that he would again return to a posi- 
tion which is as nearly supreme as anything 
in the political life of the French republic. 


France's France has for several years 

outs been very much worried over 
‘ the “ demonstrated inefficiency 

of her navy. Some months ago a Parlia- 
mentary Commission, under the _ presi- 
dency of former Foreign Minister Delcassé, 
was appointed to investigate the charges of 
abuse and inefficiency in the navy of the re- 
public. Late in June this commission nade 
its report. It is in substance a most severe 
indictment of French naval management 
during the past five years, and accuses the 
Admiralty officials of extravagance, lack of 
method, and even of fraud. 


The The report points out that dur- 
—— ing the past decade France has 
‘spent more than $600,000,000 

on the navy, a larger sum than that expended 
by Germany, but that these two nations have 
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FRANCE AND HER BROKEN CRUTCHES—A GERMAN VIEW. 
(A rotten navy and an officialdom which inspires 
no confidence.) 

From Kleine Witzblatt (Berlin). 
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old pretender to the Spanish throne, Don 
Carlos de Bourbon, who had retained the 
title of the Duke of Madrid, died in Italy at 
the age of 61 years. He was a cousin of the 
present King of Spain, and his pretensions 
to the throne were based on the ground that 
he was the senior male representative of the 
house of Bourbon, the head of the oldest 
surviving branch. He claimed that the suc- 
cession could not lawfully pass to the two 
queens,—Isabella, daughter of Ferdinand 
VII, and Christina, mother of Alphonso 
XI1I,—because of the Salic law, which does 
not recognize the right of a woman sovereign 
to govern. As the head of the house of 
Bourbon he was also the first in direct suc- 
cession to the throne in France in the event 
of a restoration of the French monarchy. 


Don Carlos, indeed, was the only 
real modern pretender whose 
claims had any vitality in them. 
His claim was supported by the widespread 
and pretentious propaganda in Spanish politics 
known as the Carlist movement, which has 
been an influential factor in Spain’s political 
life for more than a generation. In 1872 he 
attempted to assert his rights to the throne by 
force of arms, but after four years of guerrilla 


Career 


of 
Don Carlos. 





THE LAST RIDE 


TOGETHER, 
PRINCE Buetow: “ At this point, Sire, with your 


august permission, I propose to resign my high 
function.” 

THE Kaiser: ‘ Nay, nay, 
bear with you a little longer.” 


From Punch (London), 


excellency ; we will 
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warfare he gave up the struggle. Upon his 
death the surviving members of the family 
and the leaders of the Carlist party unani- 
mously chose his son and heir, Don Jaime de 
Bourbon, to be the official “‘ Pretender.”’ Don 
Jaime has been for some years an officer in 
the Russian army, but has lived most of the 
time in Paris. Owing to the French law, 
which imposes perpetual exile upon the rec- 
ognized head of any family that has been on 
the French throne, he will hereafter not be 
permitted to live in France. 


One of the most highly signifi- 
cant and important events in 
German national and foreign 
politics is the advent of a new Chancellor. 
The Empire has had in its history so far but 
four Chancellors,—Bismarck, Caprivi, Hoh- 
enlohe, and Bilow. The last named, in many 
respects, despite hostile criticism and dis- 
paragement at home and abroad, quite the 
match of the “man of blood and iron,” 
stepped aside formally on July 14, and 
Kaiser Wilhelm at once authorized the an- 
nouncement that his successor would be Dr. 
Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg. This 
statesman, who was the choice of Prince von 
Bulow, was, when chosen, Imperial Minister 
of the Interior and Vice-Chancellor. 


The New 
German 
Chancellor 


For months it has been realized 
not only by Germans themselves, 
but by political students all over 
the world who watch Berlin with particular 
attention, that, in the event of his failure to 
secure sufficient support in the Reichstag to 
pass the Government’s long-discussed and 
much-criticised Finance Bill, Chancellor von 
Biilow would find himself between the horns 
of a very serious dilemma. He would have 
to bring about another combination of parlia- 
mentary groups or dissolve the Reiclistag and 
appeal to the country. On June 24 a de- 
cisive vote against the government’s financial 
scheme was recorded, and it was seen that 
the so-called b/oc, composed of the Imperial 
Conservatives, the National. Liberals, the 
Radicals, and the Socialists, could not longer 
be relied upon to force through government 
measures. The Opposition, composed of the 
Conservatives proper, the Centrists (Cleri- 
cals), the Poles, and the Independents, then 
demanded the Chancellor’s resignation or a 
dissolution of the Reichstag. To appeal to 
the country at that time would undoubtedly 
mean an increased Socialist representation, 
which would be fatal to the Kaiser’s ideas 


Prince Bulow 
and the 
Finances. 
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HERR REINHOLD SYDOW, WHO FORMULATED THE 
MUCH DISCUSSED GERMAN GOVERNMENT FI- 
NANCE BILL, 


(Herr Sydow was last month appointed to be 
Minister of Commerce.) 


of a big navy and army and his other im- 
perialistic projects. 


The Politics LeGally, Prince von Biilow 
ail might have held to his post, since, 
‘ technically, the German Chan- 
cellor is responsible to the throne alone and 
not, as in Great Britain,.to the dominant 
party in the Parliament, reflecting, as it is 
presumed to do, the majority of opinion 
throughout the country. Ever’since, how- 
ever, the famous utterance of Chancellor von 
Bilow in November last, that hereafter the 
Kaiser would act in foreign affairs only 
through his ministry, it has been tacitly ad- 
mitted in Germany that the Reichstag had 
established the principle, at least, of minis- 
terial accountability. Therefore Bilow very 
gracefully resigned and minimized the effect 
of his resignation by indicating as his suc- 
cessor a man highly acceptable to his Im- 
perial master, not including, however, in his 
qualifications—as far as is known—an inti- 
mate knowledge of or vigorous attitude upon 
international affairs. 


Of Dr. von Bethmann-Holl- 


Personality 


of the New weg’s career and qualifications 
comparatively little is known 
further than that in politics he is a mild 
Conservative, that he was a personal friend 
of the Emperor during their college days, 


hancellor. 


and that he was recommended by the retir- 
ing Chancellor as “ the best man in Germany 
to carry out the policies of the present gov- 
ernment and satisfy the ideas and wishes of 
the German people.” He is in his fifty-third 
year and has had considerable experience as 
the administrator of German provincial ‘gov- 
ernment, but no particular qualifications for 
or knowledge of international politics. It is 
interesting to note also that he is partly of 
Jewish'origin. The Berlin correspondent of 
the New York Times in characterizing the 
new Chancellor’s personality makes these 
comparisons: 


If Americans will picture a, composite of 
Abraham Lincoln, Senator Cullom, and Speaker 
Cannon, they will get a fair photograph of the 
new Chancellor’s exterior. But for Lincoln’s 
wit and Cannon’s humor they will have to sub- 
stitute the drawl of a country lawyer, the heavi- 
ness of a college professor, and the manner of 
a recluse philosopher to get a correct idea of 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s personality. 


The retiring Chancellor, who is 
Exot Hor, NOW in his sixtieth year, Bern- 

‘hard H. M. C. Prince von 
Bilow, literally rose from the ranks. His 
father was the principal Secretary of State 
under Bismarck, and the younger Bilow 
grew up in the atmosphere of diplomacy. 
Upon being appointed Chancellor (in Oc- 
tober, 1900) he at once made evident his 
ability as a conciliator. Germany and Italy 
as the result of his efforts are now on much 
more friendly terms. It was he, moreover, 
who was always the strongest voice in Ger- 
many, speaking for friendship with England 
and France. He was for a big navy, and 
during his Chancellorship German sea-power 
grew to its present altitude, where it menaces 
England. Von Bulow, however, always 
contended that the navy was not for aggres- 
sive purposes. ‘The striking events of his 
term of office were the development of Kiau- 
Chau in China, the tilt with France over 
Morocco, and the “ diplomatic muzzling ” of 
the Kaiser last November after the popular 
resentment in Germany growing out of the 
Kaiser’s famous interview in the London 
Daily Telegraph. His cardinal virtue was 
his ability to manage his impulsive master. 
His next most valuable gift as far as the rest 
of the world was concerned was his facility 
in making friends and in soothing foreign 
susceptibilities by suave, pacific speeches. He 
announces that he has retired permanently 
from political activity to live at his beautiful 
villa in Rome with his Italian’ wife. 


Career 
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DR. THEOBALD VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, THE NEW GERMAN CHANCELLOR. 


The Situation Lhe budget which was finally 
Facing the adopted on July 10 as a substi- 
New Premier. 
tute for the one proposed by 
Prince von Biilow is a compromise, with the 
obnoxious “ death duties” provision elimi- 
nated. In proroguing the Parliament until 
autumn Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg told the 
Coalitionists, whose united efforts had suc- 
ceeded in passing the bill, that he had been 
in‘ cordial accord with Prince von Bilow’s 
fiscal views, and that he regarded the new 
measures with anything but approbation. 


The German Empire is now facing a grave 
financial situation which will tax to the ut- 
most the powers and ability of the new Chan- 
cellor. In this connection we call the spe- 
cial attention of our readers to a detailed 
and comprehensive analysis of German finan- 
ces, past and present, which we present on 
another page (209) this month. It is a 
rather critical moment in Germany. Given 
a new, undistinguished and untried Chan- 
cellor a “ Junker” majority in the Reichstag 
and the impulsive Kaiser firmly re-estab- 











lished as autocrat in foreign affairs, and we 
have a state of affairs from which may be 
expected surprising developments. 


recent ©2at Nicholas, of Russia, will 
Happenings in soon make a tour which will in- 

Russia. clude a short stay in London and 
a more extended visit to Paris. A number 
of political and social organizations in Eng- 
land and France have protested against the 
visit of the Russian monarch, because of the 
brutalities of the repressive measures during 
recent years in Russia, particularly in view 
of the undoubted ascendancy of reaction at 
the present time. Meanwhile, on July 8, the 
Czar, his ministers, most of the dignitaries of 
the empire, and a large military force par- 
ticipated in the celebration commemorating 
the two hundredth anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Pultowa. This event, which Sir Ed- 
ward Creasy classes as one of the “ decisive 
battles of the world,” marked the end of 
Sweden’s power in Russia and the inaugura- 
tion of the modern empire of the Czars. It 
is important to note in passing that late 
in June the Russo-Finnish Commission, 
“charged with a revision of the legislative 
relations between the Empire and_ the 





THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 


GERMAN KaIsEerR (patronizingly) : “I hear you’re 
building a new fleet. Any particular object?” 

Czar: ‘‘No—merely cause of peace—same as 
you.” 


From Punch (London), 
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Grand Duchy of Finland,” began its ses- 
sions in St. Petersburg. ‘The Finns are agi- 
tating for the right to send representatives 
to the Duma and the Council of the Empire. 


Settling Down Lhe young ‘Turkish régime at 
toWork Constantinople is marking time 
in Turkey. . . : ° 

and endeavoring to justify its 
rule on the one hand by forcing immediate 
internal reforms, so that the people may see 
for themselves that Constitutionalism is good 
in a material way, and on the other by en- 
gaging popular attention in a firm, if not 
actually aggressive, foreign diplomacy. Re- 
cent dispatches state that twenty-seven thou- 
sand government officials and government 
employees are to be retired or dismissed for 
the good of the service and for reasons of 
economy and retrenchment. Vigorous ef- 
forts are also being made to better the con- 
dition of the agriculturalists and the soldiers 
throughout the entire Empire, while in the 
capital itself the people are being provided 
with “ bread and the circus” in the form of 
new public parks and better and cheaper 
transportation service, Having obtained 
from the palaces and parks of the deposed 

Sultan Abdul Hamid virtually all the money 

and treasure contained therein, it is now re- 

ported that the government has decided that, 
because of his complicity in the revolt of 

April 13, the ex-Sultan shall be committed 

to trial before the High Court of Justice,— 

and all his treasure taken “ for purposes of 
state.” The German press declares that the 

German, French, and British banks have al- 

ready announced that they will no longer 

keep the ex-Sultan’s cash for him. 


atin The report of the court-martial 
Crete,and held at Adana in connection with 
Europe. 
the massacres there censures the 
Governor and other local officials. It an- 
nounced that fifteen of the murderers have 
been hanged already, and adds: “ Eight 
hundred deserve death, fifteen thousand de- 
serve penal servitude for life, and eighty 
thousand deserve minor punishment.” The 
court, however, recommended that as a gen- 
eral reconciliation has occurred universal 
amnesty be granted. In external politics 
questions of Crete and Russo-Turkish rela- 
tions growing out of Turkey’s boundary dis- 
pute with Persia and Russia’s influence in the 
settlement*of the whole Persian question are 
most important and significant. The vigor- 
ous attitude taken by Chevket Pasha, 
who is the head of the army and virtually 
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PERSIA IN ITS RELATION TO ITS INTERESTED AND TROUBLESOME NEIGHBORS. 


the dictator of the new Turkey, in the matter 
of the future of Crete, is set forth on another 
page this month. It was announced late in 
June that the four protecting powers of 
Crete,—France, Great Britain, Russia, and 
Italy.—had agreed to withdraw their gen- 
darmerie from the island on July 27, this 
announcement being accompanied by a cau- 
tion to Cretans, Turks, and Greeks to re- 
main calm. 


Democrat. ‘Asiatic history is being made and 
izing re-made these days with a rapid- 

‘4 ity and dramatic significance that 

is almost bewildering. The oldest of the 
continents seems to have taken fire at both 
ends with the spirit of modern constitutional 
democracy. From Japan westward, and 
from Turkey eastward, the democratic idea 
and ideal have spread until they have already 
put Persia in the constitutional column, are 
stirring and fermenting throughout the vast 
extent of China, and have so permeated Brit- 
ish India that the dependency has actually 
entered upon an era of truly representative 
government under the egis of the British 
Crown. Arabia is demanding from the new 
Turkey a government administered in ac- 


cordance with modern methods. From the 
oldest continent the spirit has entered into 
Africa. Egypt knocks loudly at the doors of 
British Parliament for more “ Nationalist ” 
privileges, and the Sultan of Morocco has 
just announced to the world (through the 
London Times) that if it were not for the 
misrepresentations of himself and his govern- 
ment by the European press it would be seen 
that the Sheereefian Empire -has actually 
made substantial advance in the direction cf 
modernization according to Western stand- 
ards. It is a significant fact that an over- 
whelming majority of the most active fight- 
ers in the cause of Constitutionalism are Mo- 
hammedans. Japan started the idea for 
Asiatics generally ; Turkey headed the march 
for the Mohammedan world. ~ 


Yee By the flight of Mohammed Ali, 
Revolution in Shah of Persia, from his capital 
‘last month, and his taking refuge 

in the Russian Legation, the ancient realm 
of Persia became a truly Constitutional coun- 
try. The Shah’s flight to Russian protection 
has been regarded by the entire world as an 
informal abdication of the throne. On July 
16, following a proclamation of the mujte- 






















AHMED MIRZA, THE NEW BOY SHAH OF PERSIA, 


(A portrait of Mohammed Ali, the deposed Shah, 
will be found on page 225.) 


hids that the Shah was no longer a true Mos- 

lem and, therefore, it was permissible to wage 

against him a Holy War, the monarch was 

formally dethroned and the Crown Prince 

Ahmed Mirza was proclaimed Shah by the 

no National Assembly at Teheran. On another 

page this month (225) will be found an ac- 

count of the inception and evolution of the 
democratic idea in Persia. z 

a With a Russian army less than 

New eighty miles from the capital, and 

Government. 4 complete Anglo-Russian agree- 

ment as to spheres of influence in Persia, and 

the inevitable consequences of any reaction- 

ary tendencies on the part of the new govern- 

ment, the constitutional régime seems to be 

well started on its way. Russian troops have 

taken important part in the fighting of the 

past few months in Persia. Indeed, 
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Mohammed Ali himself is quite Russian not 
only in his ideas and tastes but actually in 
his personal appearance. During his reign 
he kept Russian advisers around him, and 
appointed General Liakhov, a Russian officer, 
commander of the royal troops and Gover- 
nor of the capital. It was the fear of Rus- 
sian aggression and the hatred of Liakhov 
and his Persian “ Cossacks,” as well as the 
desire for truely representative government, 
that finally aroused even the ignorant masses 
of the country to military action. “The cam- 
paign of the Revolutionists was victorious on 
July 13, when their army entered Teheran 
in triumph. The two leaders of the ‘‘ Na- 
tionalist ” forces, Sipahdar and Sardarassad, 
aided by the revolutionary chieftains Sattar 
Khan and Bazu Khan, all of whom appear 
to be sincere, honest patriots, have outgen- 
eraled and outfought the Shah and his reac- 
tionary advisers at every point. Sipahdar is 
Minister of War and Governor of Teheran 
under the new régime. 


The Boy Who Is Ahmed Mirza, the newly pro- 
Now Shah, and claimed Shah, is the second son 

‘ of his father. His older brother 
is not eligible to reign because his mother is 
not a princess of the reigning Kajar house, 
which has ruled Persia since 1794. Ahmed 
Mirza is in his twelfth year and during his 
minority the government will be adminis- 
tered by a regent, who has been designated 
as Azud es-Sultan, known as Ul Mulk, one 
of the uncles of the young ruler. It is be- 
lieved that both the Russian and British gov- 
ernments will aid the Persian Nationalists to 
establish a strong government at Teheran. 
The British press, led by the London Times, 
maintains that the council of intelligent men 
that is actually now administering the gov- 
ernment can restore the prestige of the coun- 
try and maintain order. It is also announced 
in London that as soon as the regular gov- 
ernment is in working order the long-prom- 
ised Anglo-Russian loan will be at once forth-’ 
coming as a long step toward the economic 
and industrial regeneration of the country. 
Under an important Royal rescript (August 
5, 1906), the National Council (in Persian, 
Majlis i Shora i Milli) shall consist of and 
be elected by members of the reigning dy- 
nasty, and by the clergy, chiefs, nobles, land- 
owners, and merchants. A later decree fixed 
the number of members at 156, elected for a 
term of two years. The Assembly meets an- 
nually in October. There is also provided a 
Senate of 60 members. 
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The A really new India came into be- 

New ing on May 26 last, when Lord 

india. Morley’s reform scheme went 
into active operation throughout Britain’s 
vast Asiatic dependency. The Secretary of 
State for India in co-operation with Lord 
Minto, the present Viceroy, has so amended 
the constitution of, Hindustan that hereafter 
natives are to be associated with Englishmen 
in both the legislative and administrative de- 
partments of the Indian Government. We 
-call the special attention of our readers to 
the informing and authoritative article on 
page 197 this month, setting forth the gen- 
eral political and ecsiiomic situation in india 
as affected by the Morley reform. It was 
unfortunate, but not in the least indicative 
of the general attitude of the Hindu world 
at the present moment that only a few weeks 
after King Edward had approved of the re- 
form scheme a Hindu fanatic named Madar 
Lal Dhinagri in London shot and killed 
Colonel Sir William Curzon-Wyllie, one of 
Lord Morley’s aides.. The incident may tend 
to increase Lord Morley’s difficulties. It will 
not divert his attention from his great task 
of modernizing India, or alter the intention 
of Britain to “do the right thing” by the 
Hindu people. 


OF THE WORLD. 


THE PERSIAN PARLIAMENT IN SESSION IN ONE OF THE HOT WEATHER COUNTRY RESORTS 
OUTSIDE OF TEHERAN. 


Gliding TO important fact in our Asiatic 
United States relations during the past month 

vs. Russia. 45 the appointment of Mr. 
Charles R. Crane as our Minister to China. 
This appointment we have already com- 
mented upon. It was announced on July 
18 that Mr. Crane was persona grata to the 
Chinese Government. American diplomatic 
relations with China are becoming increasing- 
ly important. Within the past few months 
our State Department has had two impor- 
tant communications with the authorities at 
Peking, one with regard to participation by 
American bankers in the Hankow-Sze-chuen 


eS eS cae a ome ere 
AXdiUlUaU ~1Udih ANU “ue Uti  piucesuing 
against the ratification of the recent conven- 
tion between China and Russia, dealing with 
the control of the municipalities along the 
Russian section of the so-called Chinese East- 
ern Railway. By the provisions of this 
treaty Russia would gain absolute control 
of the railway. Against this the United 
States protests as a violation of the “ Open 
Door” principle. Among other evidences 
of Chinese progress during recent months 
is the appointment of Tuan-Fang, who 
studied in the United States, and who is a 
believer in American methods, to be Vice- 
roy of the Province Pe-chi-li. 


























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From June 21 to July 20, 1909.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS, 


June 21.—The Senate discusses the question 
of free or dutiable hides....The House adopts 
one of the Senate amendments to the Census 
bill, which is sent back to conference. 

June 22—The Senate, by a vote of 46 to 30, 
agrees to a duty of 15 per cent. ad valorem on 
hides. 

June 23.—The Senate adopts an amendment 
to the coal schedule offered by Mr. Aldrich 
{Rep., R. I.), reducing the duty on bituminous 
coal from 67 to 60 cents a ton and eliminating 
the reciprocity clause from the House bill; the 
duty on pineapples is increased. 

June 24.—The Senate adopts amendments to 
the Tariff bill increasing the duty on shoes from 
15 to 20 per cent. ad valorem and on sole leather 
from 5 to Io per cent.; the duty on collodion 
is also increased....The House passes ihe bill 
appropriating $10,000,000 for the taking of the 
next census. 

June 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Aldrich (Rep., 
R. I.) presents the corporation-tax amendment 
to the Tariff bill. 

June 26.—The Senate passes the bill appro- 
priating $10,000,000 for taking the Thirteenth 
Census. 

June 28.—In the Senate, consideration of the 
schedules in the Tariff bill is completed and the 
resolution providing for an income-tax consti- 
tutional amendment is introduced....The House 
adopts the conference report on the Census bill. 

June 29.—In the Senate, the amendment to 
the Tariff bill offered by Mr. Tillman (Dem., 
S. C.), providing for a Io-cent tax on tea, is de- 
feated; the income and corporation tax ques- 
tions are then taken up. 

—_ 30. ie he Senate, Mr. Comsins Reo. 
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tax amendment to the lami 1 vote 
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! oviding for the subs 
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to the State legislatures; consideration of the 
administrative features of the Tariff bill is com- 
pleted. 

July 6.—In the Senate, the Tariff bill is re- 
ported by the committee of the whole. 

July 7—In the Senate, the income-tax amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Bailey (Dem., Tex.), as a 
substitute for the Finance Committee’s provi- 
sion, is rejected by a vote of 28 to 47; an amend- 
ment to the corporation-tax measure, offered by 
Mr. Clapp (Rep., Minn.), striking out the ex- 
emption # holding companies, is accepted; the 


I‘inance Committee's provision for a customs 
court is adopted; the Senate adopts a number 
of tariff amendments reported by the committee 
of the whole. 

July 8—The Senate passes the Tariff bill by 
a vote of 45 to 34. 

July 9.—The Senate passes the Philippine tar- 
iff and Porto Rican government Dill....The 
House disagrees to the Senate amendments to 
the Tariff bill and a conference committee is 
appointed. 

July 12—The House, by a vote of 317 to 14, 
adopts the Senate joint resolution providing for 
the submission of an income-tax Constitutional 
amendment to the State legislatures. 

July 15.—The House inserts an item of $25,- 
ooo for the President’s traveling expenses in an 
urgent deficiency bill. 

July 20.—The House passes the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, carrying an appropriation of $25,- 
ooo for the President’s traveling expenses. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN, 


June 26.—Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia, 
is succeeded in office by Joseph M. Brown. 

June 29.—Secretary of the Treasury Mac- 
Veagh calls on national depositary banks for a 
return to the Treasury of Government funds 
aggregating about $25,000,000. 

July 1.—The State-wide liquor prohibition law 
goes into effect in Tennessee.... Police Commis- 
sioner Bingham, of New York City, is removed 
from office by Mayor McClellan and Deputy 
Commissioner Baker put in his place. 

July 3—Federal Judge Campbell holds that 
the Oklahoma State law prohibiting the ship- 
ping of gas and oil out of the State is uncon- 
stitutional. 


July 6.—The Georgia Légistature, by unani 
vote; re-clects Alexander Stevens Clay 

il ‘nited Stat Senat 

Fe 1 ' : “1 Os i ' 

yu 2-—The New rk State legisiatrve com 
ittee on direct nominations begins a ries of 
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Jul { The pecial Co enehiasion ef appointed 
against ‘hea "Paosiioas g em of the 
Bronx, New York City, recommends the re- 
moval of that official. 

July 16.—President Taft states his attitude in 
favor of downward tariff revision to a delege- 
tion of Congressmen who call at the White 
House to protest. against his course. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


June 21.—Lord Rosebery addresses to the 
English press a letter discussing the budget 
from a constitutional point of view. 
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June 22.—The French parliamentary commit- 
tee on the navy shows in its report that gross 
inefficiency and waste of money has prevailed. 
....The finance reform committee of the Ger- 
man Reichstag rejects a government bill for 
succession duties and adopts a tax on stocks 
and shares opposed by the government....Dr. 
Wekerle, premier of Hungary, resigns on the 
rejection by the Emperor of his plan to get over 
the Hungarian cabinet crisis. 


June 23.—The Australian federal Parliament 
reassembles at Melbourne....A meeting is held 
in London to protest’ against the budget (see 
page 203).... The German Reichstag passes on 
‘second reading the clause of the Finance bill, 
providing for the unearned-increment tax. 


June 24.—The German Reichstag rejects by 
a vote of 194 to 186 the government bill to ex- 
tend inheritance taxes to direct heirs, including 
widows and children....The troops of the Sul- 
tan of Morocco defeat the rebels outside of Fez. 
....Acting President Holquin, of Colombia, re- 
vokes sentences of exile in political cases and 
reduces the diplomatic service. 


June 25.—Lord Fitzmaurice, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and Thomas R. 
Buchanan, Parliamentary Secretary to the In- 
dian Office, resign from the English cabinet, 
their places being taken by Herbert Louis Sam- 
uel and the Master of Elibank, respectively. 


June 26—The Turkish Minister of Finance 
resigns; Djabid Bey, deputy for Salonika, is 
appointed his successor. 


June 28.—The Emperor of Austria asks Dr. 
Lucacs, former Finance Minister, to negotiate 
with Francis Kossuth to form-:a Hungarian cab- 
inet....The Cuban House passes the budget 
without making retrenchments. 

June 29.—More than 100 suffragettes are ar- 
rested in London for attempting to storm the 
House of Commons. : 

July 1—The Cuban Senate having failed to 
pass the budget, President Gomez issues a de- 
cree making effective the budget of 1908-’o9, 
amounting to $24,285,000....The Correctional 
Court of Auch threatens Archbishop Ricard 
with imprisonment for refusing to pay a fine 
imposed for an attack on secular education. 

July 3.—Twenty-three members of the present 
and former Japanese Diet are sentenced to terms 
in prison for complicity in the sugar scandal. 

July 7—Colombian rebels seize Barranquilla 
and proclaim Valencia president ; troops are sent 
from Bogota and martial law is proclaimed 
throughout the republic.... President Gomez 
signs the Cuban lottery bill. 

July 8—A deputation of British suffragettes 
is accorded an audience by the Home Secretary. 

July 9—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 548 to 11, adopts a motion to ask 
the government to call a conference of the 
powers in order to obtain an agreement for tar- 
iff reductions. 

July 1o—The German Reichstag“adopts the 
financial bill which carries with it higher duties 
on tobacco, beer, brandy, effervescent wines, and 
other articles. 

July 11.—Persian Cossacks and other troops 
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GEN. MARQUIS DE GALLIFET, OF FRANCE. 
(General de Gallifet, who died on July 8, was 
known the world over as an expert cavalry com- 
mander.) 


of the Shah are repulsed by the Nationalist 
forces fifteen miles from Teheran. 


July 12—France modifies the law suppressing 
teaching orders....Lord Roberts introduces in 
the British House of Lords a bill providing for 
compulsory military service....Ex-President 
Castro, of Venezuela, renounces his right to the 
presidency....Nineteen English suffragettes are 
sentenced to terms of three weeks or a month 
each in jail for recent disorders in London. 


July 13——The Persian Constitutional forces 
enter Teheran without serious opposition.... 
The Colombian rebels at Barranquilla surrender 
to the government....Emperor William issues 
a decree proroguing the German Reichstag until 
autumn. 


July 14.—Dr. von Bettmann-Hollweg is ap- 
pointed imperial chancellor of Germany in suc- 
cession to Prince von Biilow. 


_ July 16—Mohammed Alim, Shah of Persia, 
is dethroned at Teheran and the Crown Prince, 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, is chosen to reign in his 
stead. 

July 17—The British Liberals prepare for a 
test of strength on the issue of the right of the 
House of Lords to interfere with financial leg- 
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trol the administration of 
towns along the Manchurian 
Railway. 

July 6—Russia obstructs 
China’s attempt to enforce 
maritime customs _ regula- 
tions. 


July 7.—The French Gov- 
ernment decides that it is-un- 
able to accept the proposal 
of the United States regard- 
ing two-cent postage. 

July 1t1—A mob storms 
the Argentine legation in La 
Paz; fears of war involving 
Peru and Argentina are en- 
tertained. 

July 12—Argentina orders 
her minister to leave Bolivia 
unless full satisfaction for 
the recent outrages is given. 


July 14.—Bolivia sends an 





ARREST OF A RIOTER AT M’'KEES ROCKS, 
TROOPERS. 


islation.... Mohammed Ali, the deposed Shah 
of Persia, announces his abdication....The 
Greek cabinet resigns and the King requests 
M. Rhallis, a former premier, to form a new 
ministry. 

July 18—The court-martial at Adana offers 
to hang 800 men, to sentence 15,000 for life, 
and to inflict minor sentences on 80,000 if the 
government desires, but recommends a general 
amnesty. 

July 20.—The Clemenceau cabinet is defeated 
in the French Chamber of Deputies by a vote 
of 212 to 176; President Falliéres accepts the 
cabinet’s resignation. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


June 21.—Turkey addresses an invitation to 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy to dis- 
cuss the future of Crete....The Turkish spe- 
cial mission to communicate to King Edward 
of Great Britain the accession of Mehmed V. 
to the throne of Turkey arrives in London.... 
The State Department at Washington receives 
assurances from Peking, Paris, and Berlin that 
American bankers will obtain a share of the Chi- 
nese Railway loan. 

June 22—The Albanians win a battle with 
Turkish troops, whose losses are 14 officers and 
350 men killed. 

June 24.—The French council of ministers 
considers the Cretan question. 

June 25.—The members of the Russian Duma 
visiting England are received by King Edward 
at Buckingham Palace. 

June 28—The Czar of Russia concludes his 
visit to the King of Sweden. 

July 1.—Orders are issued at St. Petersburg 
to prepare troops for the Russian expedition 
to Persia. 

July 5.—The United States, England, and 
Austria refuse to recognize the Russo-Chinese 
agreement regarding the right of Russia to con- 


: apology to Argentina for the 
PA., EY STATE recent attack on the lega- 

tion at La Paz....A United 

States revenue cutter seizes a 
Japanese schooner, with a crew of eighteen men, 
for seal catching off the Pribylov Islands....A 
Spanish gunboat shells the Moorish camps near 
Mellila. 

July 15.—Premier Clemenceau, of France, an- 
nounces in the Chamber of Deputies that hence- 
forth no foreign police will be allowed to oper- 
ate on French territory. 

July 16.—The selection of Charles R. Crane, 
of Chicago, for United States Minister to China 
is announced at Washington. 

July 19.—Moorish tribesmen attack Spanish 
troops at Mellila; there are heavy losses on both 
sides.... The Austro-Hungarian consul at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., begins an investigation into the con- 
ditions governing the employment of his coun- 
trymen by the Pressed Steel Car Company at 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

July 20.—Argentina sends a passport to the 
— Minister and recalls her envoy at La 

az. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


June 21.—The Mauretania lowers the trans- 
atlantic eastward record by fifty minutes; the 
passengers reached London five days and eight 
hours after leaving New York. 


June 22.—The centenary celebration of the 
birth of Charles Darwin is begun at Cambridge, 
England....Sixty-one new cases of cholera are 
reported in St. Petersburg; the disease appears 
in Finland....Queen Victoria, of Spain, gives 
birth to a daughter....Miss Maude Adams ap- 
pears as Joan of Arc in the Stadium at Har- 
vard University ;. about 2500 persons take part 
in the performance, which is witnessed by 15,- 
000 people....The Cape Cod Canal is formally 
begun. 

June 23.—The American Meadow Brook polo 
team wins its first cup match in England by 
nine goals to five....The combination of the 
Continental National Bank and the American 
Trust and Savings Bank, both of Chicago, hav- 





es 
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ing deposits of more than $100,000,000, is an- 
nounced. 


June 24.—Attorney-General Wickersham or- 
ders the dismissal of the Government’s suit 
against the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
the Boston & Maine, and other railroads, for 
violating the anti-trust law. 


June 25.—Thirty-four deaths from cholera 
occur in St. Petersburg....The British Labor 
party issues a manifesto against the proposed 
visit of the Czar of Russia to England. 


June 26.—The American Library Association 
meets at Bretton Woods, N. H 


June 27.—Verdun, owned by Baron Maurice 
d’Rothschild, wins the Grand Prix at Long- 
champs. 

June 28.—Mr. Shackleton gives an account of 
his Antarctic expedition before the J.ondon 
Geographical Society....Six thousand miners 
go on strike in the Pittsburg, Kan., coal-fields. 


June 30.—A threatened coal strike in England 
and Wales is averted by the work of the Board 
of Conciliation.... More than 7000 employees of 
plants of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, quit work because of the “ open 
shop” order of the company. 


July 1—Two powerful earthquake shocks oc- 
cur in Messina and Reggio and the surround- 
ing country....Orville Wright makes three suc- 
cessful flights in his aeroplane at Fort Myer, 
Va....Receivers are appointed for the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis Railway, of Illinois....The 
federal grand jury finds an indictment against 
the American Sugar Refining Company, six of 
its directors, and two others implicated in the 
alleged conspiracy to close the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Refining Company’s plant. 

July 2—Fire destroys the business section of 
Cobalt, Ont., causing a loss of $350,000. 

July 3.—Successful tests of Maxim’s gun- 
silencer are made before German military offi- 
cials (see page 234)....President Taft and his 
family leave Washington for Beverly, Mass.... 
The three hundredth anniversary of the discov- 
ery of Lake Champlain is celebrated in New 
York and Vermont. 


_ July 4.—A great Danish-American celebration 
is held at Aarhus. 


July 5—The Meadow Brook polo team wins 
the second and final match for the cup from 
British players....The Tauern Railway, con- 
necting Gastein and Stittal, is opened by Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, of Austria.... President 
Taft speaks at the exercises marking the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Norwich, 

onn. 


July 6—About 6000 men belonging to the 
United Mine Workers of America go on strike 
in the Cape Breton collieries.... President Taft, 
Ambassador Bryce, and Ambassador Jusserand 
speak at the tercentenary celebration of Cham- 
plain at Ticonderoga....The National Educa- 
tional Association meets at Denver. 

July 9.—Announcement is made of the gift 
of $10,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller to the 
General Education Board in addition to pre- 
vious gifts, the board being empowered to dis- 
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pose of the principal as well as the interest of 
the fund. 

July 10—Forty-seven deaths and 124 new 
cases of cholera are reported in St. Petersburg. 
....Lhe International Air Navigation Exposi- 
tion opens in Frankfort, Germany....The com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels 
under the Hudson River to New York City is 
announced. 

July 11.—A hurricane on the Isthmus of Pan- ' 
ama causes much damage....The celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Calvin is concluded at Geneva. 

July 12—The Bankers’ National Bank of 
Chicago is absorbed by the Commercial National 








Photograph, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE CUP BROUGHT BACK FROM ENGLAND BY THE 
MEADOW BROOK FOLO CLUB. 


Bank....The steamer John B. Cowle, of Cleve- 
land, is sunk in Whitefish Bay, Lake Superior, 
by a collision with the steamer Jsaac M. Scott 
and fourteen members of the Coule’s crew are 
drowned. 


July 13.—Rioting between Orangemen and 
Nationalists occurs in Belfast, Ireland. 

July 14.—Estimates place the flood loss in the 
Missouri Valley at $7,000,000, half the wheat 
crop having been destroyed....July wheat goes 
to $1.27 a bushel on the Chicago Board of 
Trade....About half the force of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company’s works at McKees Rocks, 
near Pittsburg, goes on strike. 

July 15——A British submarine is sunk and 
thirteen men lose their lives near Cromer, India, 
when the war vessel is sunk by a cargo steamer. 
....In an earthquake in southern Greece twenty 
persons are killed and 109 injured in one vil- 
lage....July wheat advances to $1.29 in Chi- 
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cago....Edward Payson Weston, in his seven- 
tieth year, ends his walk from New York to 
San Francisco in 105 days. 

July 17—British warships to the number of 
150 are anchored in the Thames....The Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company offers to 
take over all the capital stock of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, of Pennsylvania....Glenn H. 
Curtiss drives his aeroplane 24 7- 10 miles in 
fifty-two minutes. 

July 19—Two additional McAdoo tunnels 
from Jersey City to New York are opened. 

July 20—Orville Wright makes an aeroplane 
flight of one hour and twenty minutes. 


OBITUARY. 


June 21.—Sir Andrew Lusk, gg. 

June 22.—Edward John Gregory, R.A., presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors, 59.... Theodore R. Wolf, State Chemist 
of Delaware, 5Q;..sOrrine»: Wood, who super- 
intended the construction of the first telegraph 
line between New York and Philadelphia in 
1845, QI. 

June 23.—Captain Abraham E. Culver, U. S. 
N., 53....Commendatore Giovanni Caccini, the 
oldest official in the Italian Department of Jus- 
tice, 74....Sir Alfred Jacoby, M.P., the Not- 
tingham lace manufacturer, 57....Dr. D. J. 
Cunningham, F.R.S., professor of anatomy in 
Edinburgh University, 509. 

June 24.—Sarah Orne Jewett, the author, 60 

..Harry S. Henry, of Philadelphia, a well- 
known art collector, 53. 

June 25.—John Crosby Brown, the New York 
banker, 71. 

June 26.—Col. John Cheves Haskell, of South 
Carolina. 

June 27.—Bishop Joseph B. Cotter, of the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Winona, Minn., 
65....Samuel R. Campbell, president and treas- 
urer of the New York Mills, one of the largest 
cotton manufacturing concerns in the coun- 
try, 72. 

June 28.—Israel W. Durham, former leader 
of the Republican organization of Philadelphia, 
55...-Prof. Ernst von Halle, the German econo- 
mist, 41. 

June 29.—Gen. George B. Cosby, one of the 
few surviving brigadier-generals of the Con- 
federate army, 69....Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kil- 
gore, the first woman to be admitted to the bar 
in the State of Pennsylvania, 71. 

June 30.—John J. Jennings, of the New York 
World, 56. 

July 1.—Prof. Clement Lawrence Smith, of 
Harvard University, 65. 

July 5—Arthur G. Langham, former presi- 
dent of the Provident Life Assurance Society, 
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55...-John Morse Ordway, formerly professor 
of metallurgy at Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, 86....Ex-Congressman Melville Bull, of 
Rhode Island, 55..--Charles Francis Barker, 
for many years the world’s champion checker 
player, 51. 

July 6—Congressman Francis W. Cushman, 
of the Second Washington District, 42. 


July 7.—Col. Attila Cox, president of the 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Railroad, 66. 


July 8—General Marquis de Gallifet, the 
French soldier, 79. 


July 9.—Count Casimir Badeni, former Aus- 
trian premier, 63....The Marquis of Ripon, 
82....Charles Groves, the veteran actor, 66.... 
Capt. Phillip R. Elsworth, the modeler of 
yachts, 81. 

July 1o.—John Ferguson Hume, once a promi- 
nent Abolitionist, 79. 

July 11.—Simon Newcomb, the astronomer, 74 
(see page 171)....Henri Francois P. de Par- 
ville, scientific writer and editor La Nature, 70. 

July 12—Louis Loeb, the artist and_ illus- 
trator, 43....Rev. John L. Milligan, D.D., for 
forty years chaplain of the Western Peniten- 
tiary, Pittsburg, 72. : 

July 13.—Gen. Frederick Phisterer, of the 
New York National Guard, 73....Jules Clement 
Chaplain, the French medallion engrav er, 70.. 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson, of New Jersey, well 
known as a charity and settlement worker, 62 

.-Count von Arco-Valley, the German. Min- 
ister to Brazil, 57. 

July 14.—John Goode, of Virginia, the sole 
survivor of the Virginia secession convention 
and oldest ex-member of the national Con- 
gress, 80.... Prince Suleyman, a brother of the 
Sultan of Turkey, 49. 

July 15.—Father George Tyrrell, the Jesuit 
modernist. 

July 16.—Dr. Vittorio Raffaele Matteucci, di- 
rector of the Royal Observatory on Mount 
Vesuvius, 49....Rt. Rev. John Shanley, Roman 
Catholic bishop of Fargo, N. D., 57.... Rudolph 
Lexow, survivor of the German revolutionists 
of 1848, 89....Judge Francis A. Gaskill, of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court, 63. 

July 17.—Leffert L. Buck, the civil engineer, 
72 (see page 175). 

July 18—Don Carlos de Bourbon, Duke of 
Madrid, pretender to the Spanish throne, 61.. 
Mrs. Susan Pierce Stevens, the author.. Mrs. 
J. Addison Hayes, daughter of Jefferson Davis. 

July 19.—Rosa Nouchette Carey, the English 
novelist. 

July 20.—Lieut.-Commander Arthur P. Os- 
born, U. S.N., retired, 65....Brig.-Gen. Charles 
I. Compton, U. S. A., retired, 63. 
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THE CARTOONIST’S POINT OF VIEW. 
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BACK TO THE STRAIGHT AND NARROW PATH. 
From the Times-Star (Cincinnati) 


UNTIL late in July the tariff still remained of 
prime jmportance to cartoonists and the country 
at large. The tendency of Congressional efforts toward 
a “revision upward ”’ seemed likely to be checked by 
President Taft, who, mindful of the Republican 
party’s campaign pledges of last year, had worked 
with the party leaders for a reduction of some of 
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THE FINANCIAL MOSES. 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 


the schedules. The bearing of this situation upon 
party pledges is shown by Mr. Cory, of the Cincin- 
nati J'imes-Star, in our opening cartoon, where he 
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THE PAYNE-ALDRICH HOT-AEROPLANE ALMOST READY 
FOR ITS TRIAL TRIP. 


From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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“HAT CORPORATIONS EARNING LEVY, 


“Now really, Conductor, you wouldn’t charge for a mere little slip of a boy like mine, now would you ?” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 
Apropos of the tax of 1 per cent. which it is proposed to levy on the earnings of certain corporations. 


pictures the President as leading the Republican scheme which is expected to yield considerable reve- 
elephant back to the straight and narrow path of nue to the National Treasury. 
duty. 

As Moses struck the rock in the wilderness, caus- 
ing the water to gush forth for the thirsty Israelites, 
so President Taft (in the cartoon from the Post- 
Intelligencer) is striking the corporations with a tax 
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FOR THE MOUSE. 
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WHEN THE REFEREE GETS INTO THE GAME. 








From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


UNCLE SAM KEEPS PUMPING REVENUE PRETTY ~ Referee Taft stood by when the House had its 
HARD, BU'T VERY LITTLE OF IT SEEMS TO STAY IN round with the tariff schedules and also when the 
HE TREASURY TUB. Senate had its round, but in the third round he takes 

. a hand in the fight and endeavors to bring both 
From the Herald (Washington, D, C.). House and Senate in agreement, 
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STILL FEEDING THE ELEPHANT. 
From the World (New York). 


Mr. Bryan suggested to President Taft to submit 
to the people the proposition for the election of 
Senators by the people at the same time that the in- 


* come tax amendment is submitted to them. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR, 
From the World (New York). 
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ONLY A FEW OF THEM LEFT. 
From the Pioneer-Press (St. Paul). 


The Senators shown in this cartoon are those who 
held out for a downward revision of the tariff in 
accordance with Republican pledges. The cartoon 
showing ‘“‘ The Roll of Honor” is along the same 
line. 
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THE DECLINE OF AUTOCRACY. 
From the Tribune (Chicago). 


In this four-paneled cartoon the forcible removal 
of certain Eastern autocrats suggests a way of deal- 
be _— our own autocrats in the United States 
senate, 
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A TERCENTENARY OF PEACR AND GOOD-WILL. 
Once warring nations make merry at the Champlain celebration. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 


After a great deal of fixing and tinkering (as is 
usual with flying machines) by Messrs. Aldrich, 
Payne, Cannon, et al, the tariff aeroplane will soon 
be ready to make a trial trip. 

One of the principal events of the month of July 
was the celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery by Champlain of the lake 
that bears his name. Great Britain, France, and 
Canada, as well as the United States, took part in 
the exercises, which were attended by eminent per- 
sonages from these different nations. Among the 
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speakers were President Taft, Ambassador Bryce, of 
Great Britain: Ambassador Jusserand, of France; 
Governor Hughes, of New York; Cardinal Gibbons, 
Senator Root, and Mr. Seth Low. The names on 
the streamers from the May pole indicate the his- 
torical places on Lake Champlain where the exer- 
cises were held. 
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THE MODERN JOAN OF ARC, 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


THE SPIRIT OF 1909. 
From the News-Tribune (Duluth), 
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“UNCLE SAM FLEND 0’ MINE, HE MUST HAB PL’ECE.” 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 


Mr. Harding's cartoon, from the Brooklyn Eagle 
gives us a humorous picture of the ‘“ Suffragette,’ 
who has been so aggressively active recently in be- 
half of woman suffrage, especially in England and 
America. 

“The Spirit of 1909” cartoon, based on the fa- 
miliar picture entitled ‘‘ The Spirit of 1776,’ shows 
the trio of industrial forces ‘now working for the 
restoration of prosperity. 


The cartoon from the Saturday Globe, of Utica, 
deals with the matter of the new loan for which 
China is now negotiating. American bankers desired 
a share in this loan to China, but this was not 
exactly to the liking of the European nations, who 
wished to assume the entire loan themselves. China, 
however, as shown in the cartoon, was perfectly 
= to give Uncle Sam a share of his “ Financial 
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THE NEW NURSE. 
From the Traveler (Boston). 
On July 14 Prince von Biilow was succeeded by 


Dr. ‘Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg as Chancellor 
of the German Empire. 


ANOTHER MARATHON. 
From the World (New York). 


The revolution in Persia during July forced 


another Eastern potentate, Mohammed Ali, Shah of 
Persia, from his throne. 















































THE LATE SIMON NEWCOMB. 


(Born, March 12, 1835; died, July 11, 1900.) 








SIMON NEWCOMB: AMERICA’S FORE- 


MOST ASTRONOMER. 


BY ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. 


A™MONG those in all parts of the world 

whose good opinion is worth having, 
Simon Newcomb was one of the best known 
of America’s great men. Astronomer, mathe- 
matician, economist, novelist, he had well- 
nigh boxed the compass of human knowledge, 
attaining eminence such as is given to few 
to reach, at more than one of its points. His 
fame was of the far-reaching kind,—pene- 
trating to remote regions, while that of some 
others has only created a noisy disturbance 
within a narrow radius. 

Best and most widely known as an astron- 
omer, his achievements in that science were 
not suited for sensational exploitation. He 
discovered no apple-orchards on the moon, 
neither did he dispute regarding the railways 
on the planet Venus. His aim was to make 
still more exact our knowledge of the mo- 
tions of the bodies constituting what we call 
the solar system, and his labors toward this 
end, begun more than thirty years ago, he 
continued almost until the day of his death. 
Conscious that his span of life was measured 
by months and in the grip of what he knew 
to be a fatal disease, he yet exerted himself 
with all his remaining energy to complete his 
monumental work on the motion of the 
moon, and succeeded in bringing it to an end 
before the final summons came. His last 
days thus had in them a cast of the heroic, 
not less than if, as the commander of a tor- 
pedoed battleship, he had gone down with 
her, or than if he had fallen charging at the 
head of a forlorn hope. It is pleasant to 
think that such a man was laid to rest with 
military honors. The accident that he was 
a retired professor in the United States Navy 
may have been the immediate cause of this, 
but its appropriateness lies deeper. 


HALF A CENTURY IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


Newcomb saw the light not under the 
Stars and Stripes, but in Nova Scotia, where 
he was born, at the town of Wallace on 
March 12, 1835. His father, a teacher, was 
of American descent, his ancestors having 
settled in Canada in 1761. After studying 
with his father and teaching for some little 


time in his native province he came to the 


“United States while yet a boy of eighteen, 


and while teaching in Maryland in 1854-56 
was so fortunate as to attract, by his mathe- 
matical ability, the attention of two eminent 
American scientific men, Joseph Henry and 
Julius Hilgard, who secured him an appoint- 
ment as computer on the Nautical Almanac. 
The date of this was 1857, and Newcomb 
had thus, at his death, been in Government 
employ for fifty-two years. As the work of 
the almanac was then carried on in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., he was enabled to enter the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1858 and 
where he pursued graduate studies for three 
years longer. On their completion in 1861 
he was appointed a professor of mathematics 
in the United States Navy, which office he 
held till his death. ‘This appointment, made 
when he was twenty-six years old,—scarcely 
more than a boy,—is a striking testimony to 
his remarkable ability as a mathematician, for 
of practical astronomy he still knew little. 

One of his first duties at Washington was 
to supervise the construction of the great 26- 
inch equatorial just authorized by Congress 
and to plan for mounting and. housing it. In 
1877 he became senior professor of mathe- 
matics in the navy, and from that time until 
his retirement as a Rear Admiral in 1897 
he had charge of the Nautical Almanac office, 
with its large corps of naval and civilian as- 
sistants, in Washington and elsewhere. In 
1884 he also assumed the chair of mathe- 
matics and astronomy in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, and he had much to do, 
in an advisory capacity, with the equipment 
of the Lick Observatory and with testing 
and mounting its great telescope, at that time 
the largest in the world. 


FIRST AMERICAN SINCE FRANKLIN TO BE 
ASSOCIATE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


To enumerate his degrees, scientific honors, 
and medals would tire the reader. Among 
them were the degree of LL.D. from all the 
foremost universities, the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society of London in 
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1874, the great gold Huygens medal of the 
University of Leyden, awarded only once in 
twenty years, in 1878, and the Schubert gold 
medal of the Imperial Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. The collection of portraits of famous 
astronomers at the Observatory of Pulkowa 
contains his picture, painted by order of the 
Russian Government in 1887. He was, of 
course, a member of many scientific societies, 
at home and abroad, and was elected in 
1869 to our own National Academy of Sci- 
ences, becoming its vice-president in 1883. 
In 1893 he was chosen one of the eight for- 
eign associates of the Institute of France,— 
the first native American since Benjamin 
Franklin to be so chosen. Newcomb’s most 
famous work as an astronomer,—that which 
gained him world-wide fame among his 
brother astronomers,—was, as has been said, 
too mathematical and technical to appeal to 
the general public among his countrymen, 
who have had to take his greatness, in this 
regard, on trust. “They have known him at 
first hand chiefly as author or editor of popu- 
lar works such as his “‘ Popular Astronomy ” 
(1877); of his text-books on astronomy, al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, and calculus; 
of his books on political economy, which sci- 
ence he was accustomed to call his “ recrea- 
tion”; and of magazine articles on all sorts 
of subject, not omitting “ psychical research,” 
which was one of the numerous by-paths into 
which he strayed. He held at one time the 
presidency of the American Society for 
Psychical Research. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEORETICAL 
ASTRONOMY. 


The technical nature of his work in mathe- 
matical astronomy,—his “ profession,” as he 
called it, in distinction to his “ recreations ” 
and minor scientific amusements,—may be 
seen from the titles of one or two of his 
papers: “On the Secular Variations and 
Mutual Relations of the Orbits of the Aster- 
oids”’ (1860) ; “ Investigation of the Orbit 
of Neptune, with General Tables of Its Mo- 
tion” (1867); “ Researches on the Motion 
of the Moon” (1876); and so on. Of this 
work Professor Newcomb himself says, in 
his ‘“‘ Reminiscences of an Astronomer ” 


(Boston, 1903), that it all tended toward 
one result,—the solution of what he calls 
“the great problem of exact astronomy,” the 
theoretical explanation of the observed mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies. 

If the universe consisted of but two bodies, 
—say, the sun and a planet,—the motion 
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would be simplicity itself; the planet would 
describe an exact ellipse about the sun, and 
this orbit would never change in form, size, 


or position. With the addition of only one 
more body, the problem at once becomes so 
much more difficult as to be practically in- 
soluble; indeed, the ‘‘ problem of the three 
bodies ” has been attacked by astronomers for 
years without the discovery of any general 
formula to express the resulting motions. 
For the actually existing system of many 
planets with their satellites and countless 
asteroids, only an approximation is possible. 
The actual motions as observed and meas- 
ured from year to year are most complex. 
Can these be completely accounted for by the 
mutual attractions of the bodies, according 
to the law of gravitation as enunciated by 
Sir Isaac Newton? In Newcomb’s words, 
“Does any world move otherwise than as 
it is attracted by other worlds?”’ Of course, 
Newcomb has not been the only astronomer 
at work on this problem, but it has been his 
life-work and his contributions to its solu- 
tion have been very noteworthy. 


THE PROBLEM OF PLANETARY MOTIONS. 


It is difficult to make the ordinary reader 
understand the obstacles in the way of such 
a determination as this. Its two elements 
are, of course, the mapping out of the lines 
in which the bodies concerned actually do 
move and the calculations of the orbits in 
which they ought to move, if the accepted 
laws of planetary motion are true. The first 
involves the study of thousands of observa- 
tions made during long years by different 
men in far distant lands, the discussion of 
their probable errors, and their reduction to 
a common standard. The latter requires the 
use of the most refined methods of mathe- 
matical analysis; it is, as Newcomb says, “ of 
a complexity beyond the powers of ordinary 
conception.” In works on celestial mechan- 
ics a single formula may fill a whole chapter. 

This problem first attracted Newcomb’s 
attention when a young man at Cambridge, 
when by analysis of the motions of the aster- 
oids he showed that the orbits of these minor 
planets had not, for several hundred thou- 
sand years past, intersected at a single point, 
and that they could not, therefore, have re- 
sulted, during that period, from the explo- 
sion of a single large body, as had been sup- 
posed. 

Later, when Newcomb’s investigations 
along this line had extended to the major 
planets and their satellites, a curious anomaly 








SIMON NEW COMB, AMERICA’S FOREMOST ASTRONOMER. 


in the moon’s motion made it necessary for 
him to look for possible observations made 
long before those hitherto recorded. The ac- 
cepted tables were based on observations ex- 
tending back as far as 1750, but Newcomb, 
by searching the archives of European observ- 
atories, succeeded in discovering data taken 
as early as 1660, not, of course, with such 
an investigation as this in view, but chiefly 
out of pure scientific curiosity. The reduc- 
tion of such observations, especially as the 
old French astronomers used apparent time, 
which was frequently in error by quarter of 
an hour or so, was a matter of great difh- 
culty. The ancient observer, having no idea 
of the use that was to be made of his work, 
had supplied no facilities for interpreting it, 
and “ much comparison and examination was 
necessary to find out what sort of an instru- 
ment was used, how the observations were 
made, and how they should be utilized for 
the required purpose.” The result was a 
vastly more accurate lunar theory than had 
formerly obtained. 

During the period when Newcomb was 
working among the old papers of the Paris 
Observatory, the city, then in possession of 
the Communists, was beset by the national 
forces, and his studies were made within 
hearing of the heavy siege guns, whose flash 
he could even see by glancing through his 
window. 

Newcomb’s appointment as head of the 
Nautical Almanac office greatly facilitated 
his work on the various phases of this prob- 
lem of planetary motions. ‘Their solution 
was here a legitimate part of the routine 
work of the office, and he had the aid of able 
assistants,—such men as G. W. Hill, who 
worked out a large part of the theory of 
Jupiter and Saturn, and Cleveland Keith, 
who died in 1896, just as the final results 
of his work were being combined. In con- 
nection with this work Professor Newcomb 
strongly advocated the unification of the 
world’s time by the adoption of an interna- 
tional meridian, and also international agree- 
ment upon a uniform system of data for all 
computations relating to the fixed stars. The 
former still hangs fire, owing to mistaken 
“ patriotism ”; the latter was adopted at an 
international conference held in Paris in 
1896, but after it had been carried into ef- 
fect in our own Nautical Almanac, profes- 
sional jealousies brought about a modifica- 
tion of the plan that relegated the improved 
and modernized data to an appendix. 

Professor Newcomb’s retirement from ac- 
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tive service made the continuance of his great 
work on an adequate scale somewhat prob- 
lematical, and his data on the moon’s motion 
were laid aside for a time until a grant from 
the newly organized Carnegie Institution in 
1903 enabled him to employ the necessary as- 
sistance, and the work has since gone forward 
to completion. 


IMPORTANCE OF SUCH RESEARCHES. 


What is the value of such work, and why 
should fame be the reward of him who pur- 
sues it successfully? Professor Newcomb 
himself raises this question in his “ Reminis- 
cences,” and without attempting to answer 
it directly he notes that every civilized nation 
supports an observatory at great annual ex- 
pense to carry on such research, besides 
which many others are supported by private 
or corporate contributions. Evidently the 
consensus of public opinion must be that the 
results are worth at least a part of what they 
cost. The question is included in the broader 
one of the value of all research in pure sci- 
ence. Speaking generally, the object of this 
is solely to add to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, although not seldom some application 
to man’s physical needs springs unexpectedly 
from the resulting discoveries, as in the case 
of the dynamo or that of wireless telegraphy. 
Possibly a more accurate description of the 
moon’s motion is unlikely to bring forth any 
such application, but those who applaud the 
achievements of our experts in mathematical 
astronomy would be quick to deny that their 
fame rests on any such possibility. 


NEWCOMB AS AN ECONOMIST. 


Passing now to Professor Newcomb’s 
“ recreation,” as he called it,—political econ- 
omy, we may note that his contributions to 
it were really voluminous, consisting of pa- 
pers, popular articles and several books, in- 
cluding “The A B C of Finance” (1877) 
and “Principles of Political Economy ” 
(1886). Authorities in the science never 
really took these as seriously as they de- 
served, possibly because they regarded Pro- 
fessor Newcomb as scarcely orthodox. Some 
of his distinctions, however, are of undoubted 
value and will live; for instance, that be- 
tween the fund and the flux of wealth, on 
which he insists in his treatises on finance. As 
to Professor Newcomb’s single excursion into 
fiction, a romance entitled ‘“ His Wisdom 
the Defender,” it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that, like everything he attempted, it is at 
least worth notice. It is a sort of cross be- 
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tween Jules Verne and Bulwer Lytton’s 
“Coming Race.” 


SKEPTICAL AS TO AIRSHIPS. 


Professor Newcomb’s mind was compre- 
hensive in its activity. One might have 
thought that an intellect occupied to the last 
in carrying out one of the most stupendous 
tasks ever attempted by a mathematical as- 
tronomer would have had little time or little 
energy left for other things; but Newcomb 
took his rest and pleasure in popular articles 
and interviews. Only a short time before his 
death he published an essay on aeronautics 
that attracted wide attention, drawing the 
conclusions that the aeroplane can never be 
of much use either as a passenger-carrier or 
in war, but that the dirigible balloon may ac- 
complish something within certain lines, al- 
though it will never put the railways and 
steamships out of business. In particular, he 
treated with unsparing ridicule the panic fear 
of an aerial invasion that so lately seized 
upon our transatlantic cousins. 


LOGICAL, THOUGH UNCONVENTIONAL. 


Personally, Newcomb was an agreeable 
companion and a faithful friend. His suc- 
cess was due largely to his tenacity of pur- 
pose. The writer’s only personal contact 
with him came through the “ Standard Dic- 
tionary,’—of whose definitions in physical 
science Newcomb had general oversight. On 
one occasion he came into the office greatly 
dissatisfied with the definition that we had 
framed for the word ‘“ magnet,’’—a concep- 
tion almost impossible to define in any logical 
way. We had simply enumerated the prop- 
erties of the thing,—a course which in the 
absence of authoritative knowledge of their 
causes was the only rational procedure. But 
Newcomb’s mind demanded a logical treat- 
ment, and though he must have seen from 
the outset that this was a forlorn hope, his 
tenacity of purpose kept him, pencil in hand, 
writing and erasing alternately for an hour 
or more. Finally he confessed that he could 
do no better than the following pair of defini- 
tions,—- Magnet, a body capable of exert- 
ing magnetic force,” and “ Magnetic Force, 
the force exerted by a magnet.” With a 
hearty laugh at this beautiful circulus in 





definiendo he threw down his pencil, and the 
imperfect and illogical office definition was 
accepted. 

Logical as he was, however, he was in no 
sense bound by convention. His economics, 
as has been said, was often unorthodox, and 
even in his mathematical text-books he occa- 
sionally shocked the hide-bound. I well re- 
member an interesting discussion among 
members of the Yale mathematical faculty 
just after the appearance of Newcomb’s text- 
book of geometry, in which he was unspar- 
ingly condemned by some because he assumed 
in certain elementary demonstrations that 
geometrical figures could be removed from 
the paper, turned over and laid down again, 
—the so-called “ method of superposition,” 
now generally regarded as quite allowable. 
Of course, a figure can be treated in this 
way only in imagination, and for this rea- 
son, probably, the method was not employed 
by Euclid. Its use, however, leads always to 
true results, as anyone may see; and it was 
quite characteristic of Professor Newcomb 
that he should have taken it up, not having 
the fear of the Greek geometers before him. 

Such was Newcomb; it will be long before 
American science sees his equal. Mathemat- 
ical genius is like an automobile,—it is looked 
upon in two opposing fashions as one has it 
or has it not. A noted educator not long ago 
announced his belief that the possession of 
a taste for mathematics is an exact index of 
the general intellectual powers. Not much 
later, another eminent teacher asserted that 
mathematical ability is an exotic,—that one 
may, and often does, possess it who is in other 
respects practically an imbecile. ‘This is 
scarcely a subject in which a single illustra- 
tion decides, but surely Newcomb’s career 
justifies the former opinion rather than the 
latter; the amount and kind of his mental 
abilities along all lines seemed to run parallel 
to his mathematical genius, to resemble it in 
quantity and in kind. 

The great volumes of astronomical tables 
without which no astronomer may now ven- 
ture upon a computation are his best monu- 
ment; yet the general reader will longer re- 
member, perhaps, the lucid expositor, the ge- 
nial essayist, the writer of one of the most 
readable autobiographies of our day. 
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THE LATE L. L. BUCK, CIVIL ENGINEER AND EMINENT BRIDGE-BUILDER. 


AN ENGINEER AND HIS LIFEWORK. 


ONE of the greatest masters of the art of 

the engineer that this country of in- 
ventive and resourceful minds has yet pro- 
duced was the late Leffert Lefferts Buck, 
who died at his home near New York on 
Mr. Buck, among many impor- 
tant engineering projects, was notably iden- 


tified with the linking of New York and 
Brooklyn by great bridges. He was the de- 
signer and builder of the second of these 
Brooklyn bridges and the consulting engineer 
of the third. His steel-arch bridges at 
Niagara Falls are regarded as landmarks in 
the history of that type of construction, 
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His pioneer work in Peru and Ecuador as 
the builder of difficult pieces of railway in- 
volving high bridges and viaducts gave him 
a reputation on the west coast of South 
America for marvelous skill and efficiency 
under difficult circumstances that no other 
man has equaled in the Andean regions. His 
modesty and unselfishness were as great as 
his courage and his professional skill. In all 
his qualities he was an honor to the self- 
sacrificing profession of civil engineering, 
which has done so much to place our country 
in the forefront of modern nations. 

Mr. Buck was born in 1837, at Canton, in 
northern New York, where his father helped 
to found the Canton Academy. When the 
war broke out he was a student at the St. 
Lawrence University, but he enlisted at once 
in the Sixtieth New York, serving through- 
out the war and taking a gallant part in a 
large number of the most important battles 
from Antietam to Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Lookout Mountain, and so on, finally 
with Sherman in his march to the sea. He 
came out of the war with the rank of captain. 
His father before him had served in the war 
of 1812; his grandfather as a mere boy had 
been with Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga and 
’ served in the campaign against Burgoyne; 
and his great-grandfather, Isaac Buck, had 
served under General Wolfe at Quebec in 
1759 and later had died in the Quebec cam- 
paign during the first winter of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Thus Mr. Buck had come of 
a sturdy and brave stock, typical of all that 
was best in New England and northern New 
York. He cared much for these family tra- 
ditions, and for the memories of his own 
army career, 

Within a few weeks after being mustered 
out of the army he went to the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, where he took 
a three years’ engineering course, graduating 
in 1868. He had always shown a strong 
mechanical and mathematical talent, and had, 
while a boy, learned the machinist’s trade and 
served for a time as a journeyman. His suc- 
cess as an engineer was immediate. For sev- 
eral years he was assistant engineer in the 
Croton Aqueduct department, at New York, 
and from about 1870 to about 1880 he was 
variously engaged in the most assiduous con- 
structive work, part of the time in Peru and 
a part of it in the service of Western rail- 
roads and of the Suspension Bridge Company 
at Niagara Falls. 
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His connection with the Niagara Falls 
bridges continued until his death. ‘Twenty 
years after his first bridge reconstructions 
over the famous gorge, he replaced the old 
railroad suspension bridge with a double- 
track and double-deck railroad and highway 
steel arch of 550 feet span, almost un- 
equaled for its qualities of strength and 
permanence. ‘Ten years ago, also, he replaced 
the upper suspension bridge at Niagara Falls 
with a steel arch of 840 feet span, the largest 
of its kind in existence anywhere. 

In the next decade he designed bridges for 
Mexican railroads, did important work on 
the Northern Pacific at the time of its 
completion in 1883, and built various 
bridges in the far Northwest, in the State 
of New York, and in other parts of the 
country, while maintaining an office in New 
York as a bridge designer and consulting 
engineer. 

In a great variety of ways Mr. Buck’s 
engineering knowledge has been brought into 
requisition for more than twenty years past 
in the development of tunnel and bridge fa- 
cilities in and about New York. He had 
much to do with the project for connecting 
the Pennsylvania Railroad with New York 
by tunnels in the earlier stages of that en- 
terprise, and through his long connection 
with the Bridge Department of the city gov- 
ernment he was either in control or else in 
close touch with the larger engineering un- 
dertakings of the metropolitan district. 

This brief recital of the range and char- 
acter of Mr. Buck’s professional work is in- 
tended only to suggest some of the chief con- 
structive tasks that filled a busy career. Ten 
years ago, at the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, he made a design for the proposed 
memorial bridge across the Potomac at 
Washington. As yet that project is in abey- 
ance, but some day thé bridge will be built, 
and it is altogether likely that in its struc- 
tural and engineering character it will be 
founded upon Mr. Buck’s design. 

Few men leave behind them achieve- 
ments so enduring and so magnificent as 
those which form a monument to the genius, 
training, and indomitable courage of this 
simple-hearted and unassuming man, who, 
when he could help it, would never permit a 
single word to be said in his praise, and who 
was too much absorbed in his work ever to 
seek material rewards. ‘The men of his own 
profession knew his worth. A. S. 
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THE EAST, | OR GUNNISON PORTAL, UNCOMPAHGRE RECLAMATION PROJECT. 


WATERING THE UNCOMPAHGRE 
VALLEY. 


ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT’S WONDER-WORKING RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS. 


BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN. 


HEN President Taft late this sum- 

mer opens the Gunnison tunnel, on 

the western slope of the Colorado Rockies, 

he will mark the completion of the most 

spectacular project undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment under the Reclamation Act. 

The Uncompahgre project, as this stu- 
pendous irrigation feat is known, will re- 
claim more than 150,000 acres of land in 
the Uncompahgre Valley, water from the 
Gunnison River being diverted, through a 
six-mile tunnel, under a 2000-foot moun- 
tain, to make the reclamation possible. The 
project is fifth in importance among the 
twenty-seven irrigation works begun by the 
Government under the Reclamation Act, 
figuring the number of acres to be reclaimed. 
It is third in cost, it being estimated that the 
expense of constructing the tunnel and the 
necessary canals will amount to nearly $4,- 
000,000. It is the first of the larger proj- 


ects to near completion, and it has been vis- 


ited by irrigation experts from foreign gov- 
ernments, who have been amazed at the 
natural difficulties that have been overcome. 

The situation that has made necessary the 
Gunnison tunnel is peculiar in the extreme. 
For thirty miles the Gunnison and Uncom- 
pahgre rivers are parallel, separated by low- 
lying mountains and high mesas. The Gun- 
nison is one of the large rivers of Colorado 
and has a tremendous natural flow which is 
little diminished during the hot months of 
summer. ‘The river flows through a nar- 
row valley, however, which offers little op- 
portunity for the rancher, even in its widest 
vistas. Generally the Gunnison roars and 
foams at the bottom of deep, rocky canyons. 
The longest of these is the celebrated Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison, which is traversed 
part way by the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road. A long stretch of this canyon, how- 
ever, has defied the hardy engineers of the 
railroad service. It is a narrow gorge, 
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The State of Colorado 























attempted to build a tun- 
nel to carry the Gunnison 
water to the Uncompahgre 
Valley several years ago, 
but abandoned the project 
after it had been demon- 
strated that such a tunnel 
would cost millions instead 
of the modest estimate made 
by the sanguine projectors. 
After the Reclamation Act 
became a law, enabling the 
Government to carry on 
reclamation projects from 
the funds secured from the 
sale of public lands in the 
arid and semi-arid States, 
the Uncompahgre . project 
was taken up in earnest. 











THE GUNNISON TUNNEL, DRIVEN 


whose cliffs rise perpendicularly to a height 
of 2000 feet. This gorge is hardly 100 feet 
across at the top, in places, showing how 
abruptly it drops to the foaming river 2000 
feet below. This part of the Black Canyon 
has been traversed only once, when A. L. 
Fellows and a party of Government hydrog- 
raphers and topographers risked their lives 
by making the survey for the Uncompahgre 
irrigation project. 


BORING A MOUNTAIN BARRIER. 


How to get the waters of the Gunnison 
across the dividing ridge of mountains to 
the Uncompahgre Valley was the problem 
that confronted the Reclamation’ Service. 
The Uncompahgre is a small stream with an 
annoying habit of dwindling to a mere 
thread in midsummer, when water for irri- 
gation is most needed. It flows through a 
sunny, mesa-terraced valley, forty miles long 
by twelve miles wide, at an average eleva- 
tion of 5500 feet. ‘This valley has been 
demonstrated to be one of the greatest places 
in the world for the raising of fruit as well 
as less fancy crops. It is bathed in perpet- 
ual sunshine, and the soil has been classified 
by Government soil experts as uniformly 
perfect, ranging from a black loam in the 
river bottom to red loam on the west side 
of the Uncompahgre, and a heavy gray soil 
on the east side. Drainage of the gray soil 
is not so rapid as in the gravelly red soil, but 
it has been demonstrated that it is equally 
valuable for the raising of fruit. 


THROUGH SOLID ROCK, 
PRIOR TO TIMBERING AND CONCRETING. 


The costly and dangerous 
survey, of which men- 
tion has been _ made, 
was carried out, and it “vas determined to 
build a tunnel six miles long. The 2000- 
foot mountain, under which the tunnel was 
to be built, slopes gently on the Uncom- 
pahgre side, but the drop on the Gunnison 
side is. terrific. A wagon road, 16 miles 
long, was built over this mountain. In some 
places the grades on the Gunnison side are 
23 per cent.,—that is, the road drops 23 feet 
in every hundred. Down this road, by a 
series of switchbacks,—as a continuous road 
down such a slope would be impossible,— 
heavy machinery has been hauled and lum- 
ber, coal, and supplies transported. A power 
plant has been erected at the portal and a 
little town, of frame and tar-paper, has been 
built for the accommodation of the Govern- 
ment employees who have been carrying on 
the work. A similar town, given the Span- 
ish name of Lujane, has been built at the 
Uncompahgre portal. Several hundred men 
are kept steadily at work in three shifts of 
eight hours each. The men live in these 
little Government towns. They have their 
community boarding-house, their hospital 
and club rooms, and there are schools for the 
children and stores where the wives do their 
shopping. 
PERILS OF WATER AND CHOKE DAMP. 


The work on the Gunnison tunnel was 
started in February, 1905.. Private con- 
tractors essayed the task first, but had hardly 
begun the work when it was demonstrated 
that the task was of far greater magnitude 
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THE CONCRETE DROPS AT WEST PORTAL OF THE GUNNISON TUNNEL, WHERE 


10,000 


HORSEPOWER WILL BE DEVELOPED. 


than they had supposed. The work was then 
taken out of their hands, and has been car- 
ried on by the Reclamation Service, under 
the direction of I. W. McConnell and C. T. 
Pease, engineers. ‘The work has gone stead- 
ily on, despite almost unheard-of obstacles. 
Heavy flows of water have been struck. In 
December, 1906, such a large body of water 
was encountered that streams shot forty feet 
into the tunnel through the drill holes, 
knocking the men from the machines. A 
heavy flow of carbon-dioxide, or choke damp, 
accompanied the water, and the workmen 
fled for their lives. Work had to be aban- 
doned in this heading for weeks on account 
of the choke damp, and could only be re- 
sumed after a ventilating shaft, 680 feet 
deep, had been sunk. 


CONSTANT PUMPING REQUIRED. 


Five hundred feet of the tunnel was 
driven through a bed of fossils, consisting 
mostly of the shells of extinct sea-creatures. 
So numerous were these shells that the 
natural strength of the shale was impaired, 
necessitating a special system of timbering. 
On several occasions flows of hot water have 
been struck, raising the temperature in the 
tunnel headings to an uncomfortable de- 
gree. One of the disasters, that nearly re- 
sulted in loss of life, was a cloudburst that 


flooded the west, or Cedar Creek portal. A 
mighty volume of water rushed down. the 
hill, tearing out the expensive concrete work 
at the portal. Another difficulty has been 
the constant flow of water in the tunnel. 
This causes little inconvenience at the Un- 
compahgre heading, as the natural incline of 
the tunnel carries off the water, but pumping 
is necessary in order to keep the Gunnison 
portion of the work from _ inundation. 
Pumps are kept constantly at work, the 
average discharge being 250,000 gallons per 
24-hour day, and sometimes reaching as high 
as 750,000 gallons. During the spring 
months, when it has been almost impossible 
to haul coal to the Gunnison portal, work 
has been suspended on that side, and the 
pumps alone have been kept going. Work 
on the Gunnison side has been slow on ac- 
count of the greater natural difficulties en- 
countered. During an average month, in 
which no great obstacles have been encoun- 
tered, it has been possible to construct 500 
feet of tunnel,— 350 feet in the Uncompahgre 
heading and 150: feet in the (Gunnison 
heading. 


CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


The tunnel will be a model of concrete 
construction and will be built to last through 
ages. The giant bore is 1014 feet wide and 




















CROSS- 


SHOWING 
SECTION OF CANAL. 


LOOKING TOWARD WEST PORTAL, 


12 feet high, built in the form of an arch. 
It is first timbered to form, the system of 
timbering being costly and heavy, and calcu- 
lated to resist tremendous strain. Concrete 
mixers are kept at work in the tunnel, the 
cement and gravel being poured from above 
through shafts. Electric tramways penetrate 
to the tunnel headings, the shale and muck 
being loaded on cars as fast as it is dislodged 
by shots at the end of each shift. These cars 
are also used to carry the concrete to the 
men who are employed following up the 
timberers. The concrete is poured in 
forms between the heavy timbers, and mile 
after mile of the tunnel is transformed into 
a smooth, echoing vault, down which the 
heavy little tramcars rattle and grind, while 
the heavy flow of seepage water glides 
smoothly along the cement floor on each side 
of the elevated track. 


DELIVERY OF WATER THROUGH TUNNEL 
AND CANALS. 


The carrying capacity of the Gunnison 
tunnel will be 1300 cubic feet per second. 
The water will be taken from the bottom of 
the Gunnison River, and will rush through 
this concrete tunnel,—a solid body 9 feet 
high and 10% wide. Inasmuch as the Un- 
compahgre River flow is only 200 second-feet 
at its highest stage, it is easy to imagine 
what a revolution this great body of water 
from the Gunnison will create when it is 
transferred under the mountain to the semi- 
arid valley the Government intends to re- 
claim. 

From the Cedar Creek, or Uncompahgre, 
portal the water from the tunnel will be de- 
livered into an immense canal, with a greater 
cross-section than the Erie Canal, 13 miles 
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long and of concrete construction wherever 
there is danger of seepage owing to soil con- 
ditions. There will be five short tunnels on 
this canal. The Uncompahgre River bed 
will be used for the main flow of the water 
from the Gunnison, and there will be an 
East and a West canal, watering both 
sides of the valley. ‘These canals will be 
built along the extreme edges of the mesas, 
and will thus bring practically the entire 
arable area of the valley under irrigation. 
The Government has also secured the rights 
to existing ditches in the valley, so that prac- 
tically the entire Uncompahgre system will 
be under Government control. 


LAND WITH WATER RIGHTS FOR SETTLE- 
MENT. 


The cost of the Uncompahgre project, 
like all other work started under the Recla- 
mation Act, will come out of the land re- 
claimed. It is estimated that the cost of 
water rights under the Gunnison tunnel 
will be about $35 per acre, which will be 
divided into ten payments at the will of the 
purchaser. Unlike rfost of the Government 
projects, there will be very little ‘ home- 
steading”’ in the Uncompahgre Valley, as 
most of the land was taken up years ago. 
There is a small amount of available 
land in the area to be reclaimed, but most 
of it is privately owned, and will be sold 
outright to prospective settlers, thus doing 
away with the five-years’ residence clause of 
the Homestead Act. Settlement of some of 
the projects finished under the Reclamation 
Act has been slow, on account of this five- 
years’ residence clause, but it is believed that 
the Uncompahgre Valley will be settled 
with a rush because there is no such ob- 
noxious feature in the way. 


A RICH FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SECTION. 


The remarkable development of the fruit 
industry was what called the attention of 
reclamation officials to the Uncompahgre 
Valley and led eventually to the reclamation 
of this entire region. About 20,000 acres 
have been reclaimed under the flow of the 
Uncompahgre River, and a large portion of 
this land is in orchards. In the vicinity of 
Montrose, a beautiful little city of 6000 
population, which is the metropolis of the 
valley, there are 2000 bearing orchards. 
One of these is the celebrated 288-acre 


orchard of John Ashenfelder,—the largest 
in the West. 


apricots, 


Mr. Ashenfelder 
peaches, prunes, 


orchard 


grows apples, 
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cherries, his crop for 1908 being 50,000 
boxes of apples and 20,000 boxes of small 
fruits. 

The wonderful record made in the grow- 
ing of common crops also astounded the 
Government experts who investigated the 
territory to be reclaimed in the vicinity of 
Montrose. The potatoes. grown in this 
valley rival the world-famed Greeley pota- 
toes in quality, and one Montrose farmer 
has a record of 13,200 bushels, raised on 
161% acres,—an average of almost 800 bush- 
els to the acre. The best record for oniqns 
near Montrose is 1800 sacks, from 4% 
acres of ground, netting a profit of $800 
per acre. 

The best record for fruit in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley was made on the ranch of the 
late Judge Caswell. The yield from this 
ranch was phenomenal, but one acre in par- 
ticular attracted the attention of fruit ex- 
perts. J. F. Kyle, one of the most experi- 
enced fruit buyers in Colorado and head 
of the Montrose Fruit and Produce Asso- 
ciation, offered the judge $1000 for the 
apples on the fifty-two trees growing on this 
one acre of ground. ‘The offer was for 
apples on the trees,—not in boxes,—but 
it was refused. "The owner picked and 
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boxed the apples himself, keeping a careful 
record of the fruit from this one acre. He 
received $1250 for the fruit, so he after- 
ward told Mr. Kyle, but when the cost of 
picking and boxing the apples was deducted 
from the gross amount, he had just $1000 
profit,—exactly the sum offered for the fruit 
on the trees. 


ELECTRIC POWER IN ABUNDANCE. 


These facts would indicate that the Rec- 
lamation Service experts are not in error 
when they declare that, within a few years 
after the opening of the Gunnison tunnel, 
the Uncompahgre Valley will be the agri- 
cultural “ show place ” of the country. The 
person who stands at the tunnel outlet, and 
lets his gaze sweep over the broad, mesa- 
terraced valley, finds it easy to visualize the 
scene which has been pictured by the Recla- 
mation officials. ‘The entire valley will be 
brilliantly lighted by electricity, as upward 
of 10,000 horsepower will be generated from 
a series of five concrete drops, forming a 
series of dams and giving tremendous water 
power, the fall from the west portal of the 
tunnel to the Uncompahgre River bed being 
214 feet. The broad mesas, which stretch, 
amphitheater-like to the shining Uncom- 

















TWELVE MILES OF THIS CANAL WILL CARRY WATER FROM THE WEST PORTAL OF THE 


GUNNISON TUNNEL TO THE 


UNCOMPAHGRE RIVER BED. 
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pahgre in the center of the valley, will be 
covered with small ranches. It is estimated 
that the farm unit of the Uncompahgre 
project will not be above 10 acres, as this 
is all the average rancher can care for under 
the intensive system made necessary by irri- 
gation. ‘This means an ideal, closely knit 
farming community, in which loneliness will 
be an impossibility. 

Down the length of the valley will be 
operated a trolley system, run by power gen- 
erated from the tremendous flow of water 
through the Gunnison tunnel. Fruit can- 
ning factories and other business institutions 
will be operated by the same cheap power. 
Back of the agricultural mesas, with their 
highly developed farms, will stretch a vast 
grazing country, over which now range 
great herds of cattle and bands of sheep. 
In the distance shine the wonderful San 
Miguel Mountains, the highest and most 
majestic in Colorado, from whose _ peaks, 
crowned with perpetual snow, a cool breeze 
always blows in the hottest days of summer. 


DRYING PRUNES ON THE ASHENFELDER RANCH, NEAR MONTROSE. 


The men of the Reclamation Service who 
have built the wonderful tunnel that is to 
make the Uncompahgre fairy story come 
true are not irresponsible dreamers. ‘They 
have made no step without the most search- 
ing investigation. If there had been a single 
drawback in climate or soil, the Uncom- 
pahgre project never would have been 
started. As it is, the project which Presi- 
dent Taft will open late this summer can- 
not fail to mark a new era in intensive 
farming in the United States. It will dem- 
onstrate, as men have never demonstrated 
before, what the magic touch of water means 
to the soil of that land which Daniel Web- 
ster once declared, in the United States Sen- 
ate, to be a hopeless desert. ‘To take this 
desert land of the Uncompahgre Valley, 
which is now silvered with the glint of 
sagebrush alone, and make it the most highly 
productive land in the world, by bringing 
water under a tremendous mountain from 
a stream six miles away, is a feat that will 
seem more like parlor magic than evolution. 








NEW TESTS FOR BUILDING CON- 
STRUCTION. 


BY GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL. 
(Of the United States Geological Survey.) 


A MERICAN civilization has developed 

a number of highly specialized and 
costly institutions which, while they lead the 
world in equipment and efficiency, are things 
to be in reality rather ashamed than proud 
of, since they are merely the outgrowths of 
great lack of development along other lines. 
A striking example of this is seen in the fire- 
fighting organizations of the United States. 
These are admittedly by far the best in the 
world; but they have simply reached their 
high state of excellence in order to enable 
us to combat dangers arising from conditions 
in building construction which are the worst 
in the world. 

The fire losses of the country for the past 
year were over $200,000,000, or about $2.50 
per capita, while the additional cost of main- 
tenance of fire departments and of excessive 
insurance premiums swells the figure to 
$500,000,000. In the six leading European 
nations the fire losses are 33 cents per capita. 
This applied to the United States would re- 
duce our fire losses to the comparatively small 
sum of $26,000,000. The cause of this dif- 
ference lies in the material of which we build 
our houses. ‘This invites conflagrations, and 
it is solely our own fault that we are burn- 
ing up and paying out needlessly every year 
one-half of the value of the buildings erected 
that year. Tinder boxes! Fire traps! Such 
are the structures that in the majority of cases 
Americans erect, although a few of our build- 
ings may be considered models. In no coun- 
try in the world, however, is substantial and 
fire- -resistant building material so cheap as it 
is in the United States. 

Foreign buildings, on the other hand, are 
put up with the intention that they shall stay. 
They are, as a rule, more substantially built 
in every particular, and the material used is 
far more fire-resistant. ‘The entire water- 
supply of London at the disposal of her fire 
department would be barely sufficient to put 
out such fires as may occur in any of our 
good-sized towns. 

American fires ron 1907 caused the 
death of 1450 persons, besides injuring 5650 


‘ 


others, and destroyed in whole or part 165,- 
250 buildings, the average damage to each 
being $1667. At a recent meeting of engi- 
neers Mr. C. W. Baker drew a graphic pic- 
ture of this national waste and its accompany- 
ing tragedies. He suggested the arrange- 
ment of these 165,250 buildings in a row, 
side by side, each occupying a 65-foot lot, and 
found that they would constitute a solid 
line all the way from New York to Chicago. 
Picture to yourself, he said, driving along 
this terribly desolated street. At every thou- 
sand feet you pass the ruins of a building 
from which an injured person was rescued, 
while every three-quarters of a mile there is 
the blackened wreck of a house in which some 
one was burnt to death. Picture further, in 
the beginning, the fire starting at one end of 
this street on January 1. In spite of the 
work of the fire-fighters the fire steadily eats 
its way along at the rate of three miles a 
day for a week, for a month, for a whole 
year. And at the end of this year did the 
conflagration cease? No, it began on a new 
street one thousand miles long, and raged 
through the following year, destroying this 
street. And this same destruction is going 
on to-day. The picture is a vivid one, but 
it is truthful. 

Supplemental to these great losses there is 
a large aggregate loss of life and treasure 
from building collapses, due to carelessness 
and also lack of knowledge of the strength 
of building materials. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDIES IN LIEU OF GOVERN- 


MENT INSURANCE. 


The Government has been spending an- 
nually about $40,000,000 in building con- 
struction of various kinds, while the expen- 
ditures of the country at large for similar 
purposes range between $1,000,000,000 and 
$1,200,000,000. The Government owns 
about $500,000,000 worth of buildings, and, 
since it carries no insurance, Congress has 
deemed it wise to appropriate a small percent- 
age of what it would expend in insurance 
charges for scientific investigation and tests 
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of various structural materials. ‘These tests, 
made by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, are conducted primarily in order that 
Government architects and engineers may 
have definite information regarding the 
strength and the fire-resisting qualities of the 
different materials which they use in the con- 
struction of Government buildings. Con- 
gress has, in fact, been very particular in 
specifying that no tests should be made, ex- 
cept for the Government; but as the results 
and conclusions are made public there is no 
limit to the use to which they may be put by 
engineers and constructors outside of the 
Government, and as a matter of fact the 
general public is by far the greatest gainer 
in these conclusions reached. : 

Structural experts declare that with the 
newness of this country the science of con- 
struction has not become so well settled as in 
other countries; that our general ignorance 
of the strength and fire-resistant qualities of 
materials coupled with municipal carelessness 
is responsible for the enormous losses; and 
that as a result of this ignorance hundreds of 
cities and villages have building codes that 
would be considered a disgrace to a well-reg- 
ulated European city. They declare, how- 
ever, that a general awakening to the real 
situation is to be noticed in many sections 
which augurs well for the future. In dozens 
of cities new building codes are now being 
projected,and municipal authorities interested 











in this subject of reducing fire losses and ren- 
dering their cities more safe are eagerly seek- 
ing the findings of the Government in these 
investigations. The results are being seen in 
nearly every new code that is adopted, and, 
while it is stated that the fire losses may 
be expected to increase within the next few 
years under the present conditions, the work 
being done by the Government will ultimate- 
ly have the effect of reducing these losses un- 
til we approach the minimum figures now 
prevailing in Europe. 

For the past five years the Geological Sur- 
vey has maintained a structural materials di- 
vision, and highly important results have 
been obtained. The Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury, who has charge of all Gov- 
ernment building construction throughout 
the United States, makes constant calls upon 
the Survey, while many tests are made in 
connection with such federal engineering 
works as the dam and concrete canal build- 
ing of the irrigation Reclamation Service and 
the Isthmian Canal Commission. In addi- 
tion to these specific tests a great number of 
experiments are being made to determine 
broad scientific principles bearing upon the 
strength and fire-resisting qualities of con- 
crete, brick, stone, tile, etc. With the tech- 
nical details of the tests the average citizen 
may not be enlightened nor interested, but 
with the general results he must be, for they 
open up the vista of a new and vastly better 
era in American con- 
struction. 

A few years ago 
James J. Hill called at- 
tention to the fact that 
at the present rate of in- 
crease in the use of struc- 
tural steel the high grade 
iron ore deposits of the 
country would be ex- 
hausted within a com- 
paratively short time. 
Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson rejoined 
that even if the iron ores 
were depleted the nation 
would still have an in- 
exhaustible sup ply of 
natural building mate- 
rial, and he pointed with 
some pride to the new 





$3,000,000 marble and 











THE CONCRETE DAM UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT McCALL’S FERRY, 
' SUSQUEHANNA RIVER, PA. 
(Spaces through which water is flowing are to be filled.) 


brick Temple of Agri- 
culture, in which he 
stated there was not 
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enough iron used to make a_barn-door 
hasp. ‘The stone quarries of the country are 
undoubtedly exhaustless and the clay de- 
posits likewise; these form a resource of the 
country whose value it is impossible to even 
estimate, but there is a material which 
destined to play a part more important than 
stone or even clay, in the erection of the fire- 
proof and everlasting buildings of the future, 
—namely, concrete. 


THE COMING BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Concrete is composed of cement, sand, and 
fine rock or gravel. Its manufacture is as 
old as the Roman Empire, but it is only of 
late years that Portland cement has been 
known; and that the wonderful combination 
of cement and steel,—reinforced concrete,— 
has become an important factor in building 
operations, especially in supplanting struc- 
tural steel. So far as the supply is concerned 
and likewise the value of concrete as a build- 
ing material, its position as a competitor of 
stone or as a supplement to stone in building 
operations is in most instances unassa:lable, 
while the reinforced concrete beam and col- 
umn have, in the opinion of many engineers, 
great advantage for certain purposes over 
steel framing. ‘The constituents of concrete 
are not only unlimited in quantity, but they 
are widely distributed, so as to be cheaply 
procurable in every section of the country; 
and when properly made it seems to be not 
only the equal, but in many respects the 
superior, of the very best building stone, ex- 
cepting probably the question of appearance. 
Moreover, it is useful in a score of ways 
where stone and brick cannot be economically 
employed. Sand and rock or gravel are, of 
course, present in every State in the Union 
in absolutely inexhaustible quantities, and 
the materials for the manufacture of cement 
are only slightly less widely distributed and 
plentiful. 


GREAT INCREASE IN CEMENT PRODUCTION. 


The growth of the cement industry in the 
United States has been one of phenomenal 
rapidity. Ten, even five, years ago the busi- 
ness of making cement was confined to a 
number of comparatively small mills. To- 
day the output and consumption is upward 
of 50,000,000 barrels annually, valued at a 
little over $1.00 a barrel, and cement con- 
stitutes one of the ten leading mineral prod- 
ucts of the United States. Concrete is com- 
ing into general use in great building struc- 
tures and huge office buildings, aqueducts, 














THE GREATEST ALL-CONCRETE BRIDGE IN THE WORLD. 


(The $1,000,000 Connecticut Avenue Bridge, Wash- 
ington, D. C., across Rock Creek Park, 1421 feet 
long, 130 feet high, 52 feet wide, 80,000 cubic yards 
of masonry.) 


bridges, etc., for which purposes it is rein- 
forced with steel wires or rods, while for 
houses and similar structures it is used in the 
form of hollow blocks, several times larger 
than bricks. It has replaced, in hundreds of 
thousands of miles, flag-stones and bricks for 
sidewalks; it is used to line sewers, conduits, 
irrigation canals, for building dams, silos, 
for making sanitary barn and stable floors, 
and in a hundred other instances where stone 
or brick might be used were they not too ex- 
pensive, or where they cannot be used to 
advantage. Concrete replaces stone because 
it is cheaper and better than wood, because, 
although its first cost is greater, when prop- 
erly proportioned, it is practically everlast- 
ing. 

The recent increase in cement production 
in the United States is shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 


Barrels. Barrels. 
WOO 3 wicie ied 12,000,000 1904........31,000,090 
a... Sear 15,000,000 tt) Seer 40, 000,000 
1) 17,000,000 Ui ee ee 51, "000,000 
DOE gow occa 20,000,000 LC 52,230,000 
DO ES 25,000,000 BGG. cco ee 52,775,000 
BOG eo. &: « 6:6:0% 29,000,000 


Of this 1908 production, 48,785,000: bar- 
rels was Portland cement. These figures, 
however, do not show its total consumption. 
Importations in 1907 were over 2,000,000 
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barrels against 900,000 barrels exported, giv- 
ing a net consumption of 53,363,255 barrels 
of 380 pounds each. 

As recently as 1895 Portland cement pro- 
duction was less than 1,000,000 barrels a 
year. At that time, however, what is known 
as natural cement, a product entirely differ- 
ent and much inferior to the Portland ce- 
ment, was produced to the extent of about 
8,000,000 barrels. This natural cement 
reached its maximum production in 1899 
with nearly 10,000,000 barrels. Since then 
it has steadily decreased. 

With increase in production the price of 
Portland cement has steadily decreased. In 
1880 the price was in the neighborhood of 
$3 a barrel; by 1890 it averaged about $2 
a barrel, and since 1900 it has been in the 
neighborhood of a dollar a barrel. In 1908 
the average price was only 85 cents a barrel. 

Some investigations now being made with 
a view to utilizing by-products of cement 
manufacture may result within the next few 
years in a considerable revolution in the busi- 
ness and a great contribution to industrial 
development. 

The structural materials division of the 
Geological Survey found a wide field await- 
ing its investigations in concrete, brick, and 
other building supplies. Previously it had 
been with engineers and architects largely a 
matter of experience and judgment as to the 
strength and fire-resistant qualities of even 
the older building materials,—brick, stone, 
tile, etc., to say nothing of the newcomer, 
concrete. . 


STRUCTURAL TESTS OF GREAT ECONOMIC 
IMPORTANCE, 


As an example of this, one of the largest 
brick manufacturers on the Atlantic Coast, 
in answer to an inquiry as to the crushing 
strength of his brick, said that he did not 
know, except that they had not built a wall 
so high that it exceeded the strength of his 
brick. When he reaches the point of prac- 
tical test there will be a building collapse. 
The consequence has been that conservative 
engineers have allowed very liberally in the 
amount used of these materials, especially 
concrete; and, in fact, as shown by the Sur- 
vey tests, excessively, in order to be on the 
safe side. “From the work already done by the 
Government,” says Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, of 
the Survey, “ it is estimated that at least 10 
per cent. in the total cost of building con- 
struction work of to-day can easily be saved 
by a more thorough knowledge of the 


strength, fire-resisting and other qualities 
of building materials. This would mean a 
saving to the people of this country of not 
less than $100,000,000 yearly.” 

The San Francisco earthquake and result- 
ing fire which burned up 2600 acres of 
closely built city property,—the greatest fire 
in the history of the world,—afforded an 
unexampled opportunity for the study of the 
behavior of various building materials, and it 
is a matter of congratulation that the Geo- 
logical Survey had at the time an appropria- 
tion available for such an investigation. An 
exhaustive bulletin, published on the subject, 
constitutes a great contribution to construc- 
tion information. Structural steel, it is 
stated, subjected to terrific heat behaved sat- 
isfactorily where it was properly protected by 
fireproofing ; where not so protected it failed 
miserably. Good Portland cement concrete 
won a triumph for itself in fireproofing in 
San Francisco, for, wherever well made and 
properly laid upon steel girders and columns, 
it protected the metal. Examination showed 
also that it protected well against rust. The 
heat to which it was subjected was very 
great, in places common mortar being fused 
and iron work in walls melted. Brick laid 
in Portland cement mortar also furnished an 
excellent fireproof covering. There was but 
one large building in San Francisco of re- 
inforced concrete, but it is a notable fact that 
this structure was practically unharmed 
either by the earthquake or the fire, although 
an adjoining brick building was badly in- 
jured by the former and afterward destroyed 


by fire. : 
ITALY WILL PROFIT. 


The recent utterance of the Italian Am- 
bassador is highly significant of the value of 
the povernment’s investigations into the sub- 
ject of structural materials. Impossible as 
he felt it to express the debt of gratitude 
that his country owed the American people 
for their generous contributions to the Ital- 
ian earthquake sufferers, and further to the 
American Government for its liberal money 
appropriation and assistance, yet far above all 
these, he stated, was the scientific knowledge 
placed at his country’s disposal by the United 
States Geological Survey,—the conclusions 
reached from an exhaustive study by that 
bureau of the behavior of the various build- 
ing materials in the San Francisco earthquake 
and the accompanying fire. 

It is the confident belief of the Govern- 
ment engineers that the increasing use of 
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concrete, brick, and other clay products will 
not only greatly cut down fire losses and in- 
surance rates, but that it will be an impor- 
tant factor in averting the threatened timber 
famine, and give the country a chance to re- 
store its depleted forests. Already these ma- 
terials have supplanted lumber in a host of 
different ways, and more avenues are being 
opened each day for their use. 


CONCRETE REPLACES WOOD. 


The relation of the increasing use of ce- 
ment to the diminishing supply of timber was 
the subject of some interesting correspond- 
ence recently between the Director of the 
Geological Survey and the Chief Forester. 
Director Smith, in a letter to Mr. Pinchot, 
quoted from a statement of a large Phila- 
delphia firm to the effect that it would be 
difficult to estimate what the additional drain 
upon the lumber supply of the country would 
nave been had not cement, of late years, come 
into such general use. Forester Pinchot re- 
plied that concrete and other wood substi- 
tutes are undoubtedly affecting the price of 
lumber, although our industrial progress has 


been so great that our requirements for every | 


kind of structural material have increased 
tremendously. We are using, he stated, at the 
present time, more lumber per capita than 
ever before, and probably twice as much as 
we did fifty years ago. The conclusion can- 
not be escaped, therefore, that in the future 
we must depend more than in the past upon 
other materials than wood, for certain pur- 
poses at least. 

In the building of great irrigation dams 
and many miles of canal in the West enor- 
mous quantities of cement have been used by 
the Government. In most cases this has been 
purchased in open market; but in one in- 
stance, at least, that of the building of the 
Roosevelt dam across the Salt River gorge 
in Arizona, the Government found it profit- 
able, owing to the heavy transportation 
charges, to make its own cement, erecting a 
$100,000 cement mill and utilizing material 
found immediately at hand for the 250,000 
barrels of cement needed in this great struc- 
ture. The walls of the Salt River canyon 
are of tough sandstone, and, as the chief engi- 
neer of the Reclamation Service has stated, 
the dam when completed, 280 feet high, will 
join the precipitous sides of this gorge and 
become literally a part of the everlasting 
rock itself. 

Considerable has been heard of Inventor 
Edison’s plan for making for workingmen 








UNDAMAGED REINFORCED CONCRETE STRUCTURE AT 
MILL’S COLLEGE, NEAR OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


(This building was within a few feet of a brick 
building that was badly racked by the earthquake.) 


cheap concrete houses in blocks, by the dozen 
or score. ‘There would seem to be no ques- 
tion of the feasibility of such a plan. Indi- 
vidual block-concrete houses are now built at 
far less cost than those of stone, and a re- 
cent apparently authentic statement indicates 


-that Mr. Edison is giving the matter more 


than casual thought. He proposes to design 
indestructible metal molds:and to construct 
the houses throughout of reinforced concrete. 
Such houses, according to Mr. Edison, 
would be practically fire-proof, water-proof, 
and vermin-proof, and, therefore, sanitary. 
He proposes individual building lots and 
variety in the molds with a cost of about 
$1200 per house, when built in sufficiently 
large groups, and in locations favorable to 
the procurement of concrete materials. 
Further important basic developments 
may be expected in the cement industry. For 
instance, sea-water and the strong alkali soils 
and ground-waters of portions of the West 
attack the ordinary cement, in some _ in- 
stances having practically eaten out sewers 
and irrigation masonry. To study this prob- 
lem the Geological Survey has established a 
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(The 200,000-pound testing machine of 


plant at one of the Atlantic seashore resorts 
where the action of the sea-water on piers of 
various cement combinations can be fully 
studied. : 


GREATEST TESTING MACHINE EVER BUILT. 


Over 25,000 tests have been made by the 
Technologic branch of the Survey under the 
supervision of Engineer Richard L. Hum- 
phrey of plain and reinforced concrete beams, 
columns, and blocks, under every possible con- 
dition, to determine their tensile and crush- 
ing strength and fire-resisting qualities. The 
concrete was manufactured at the testing 
plant with various brands of cement, sand, 
gravel, and stone, obtained from all parts of 
the country. It is believed that the published 
results of these tests clearly indicate to users 
‘of cement and of concrete where they can 
most conveniently and cheaply procure the 
requisite sands, gravel, and broken stone, and 
how these should be mixed with the cement 
to attain the best results in strength for each 
group of materials. -To accomplish these 
tests a number of heavy machines have been 
used, several of 200,000 and 300,000 pounds, 





TESTING A CONCRETE BEAM TO THE BREAKING POINT. 


the United States Geological Survey.) 


and one of 600,000 capacity. “There is now 
nearing completion, also, at Pittsburg, the 
largest machine in the world for testing the 
strength of structural materials used in great 
buildings and engineering works. ‘This ma- 
chine will exert a maximum pressure of 10,- 
000,000 pounds. It will stand some 80 feet 
above a solid concrete foundation, and be 
housed.in a structure 100 feet in height, with 
elevators running to the top so that the en- 
gineers may examine the distribution of the 
loads in the columns being tested at any point, 
and may also detect the first sign of weaken- 
ing. When the great bridge at Quebec col- 
lapsed two years ago, with shocking loss of 
life, as well as great destruction of property, 
the need of an adequate testing machine was 
keenly appreciated. There was then no 
method of testing the heavy steel columns 
used in this structure, such as this machine 
will provide. Had this machine been avail- 
able to the engineers of the ‘Quebec Bridge 
that accident would probably never have hap- 
pened. Here, again, the country at large 
will be the greatest beneficiary, although this 
powerful testing apparatus was acquired by 














the Geological Survey primarily for the pur- 
pose of testing large blocks of stone, beams, 
and columns of concrete, and other material 
used in the construction work of the Gov- 
ernment. The federal Government is the 
largest builder in the world, and it is a mat- 
ter of simple economy in the expenditure of 
its money that there should be a definite 
knowledge by its engineers of the strength 
of the material used. During the present 
and the next few years it is estimated that 
the Government will expend about $70,000,- 
000 per annum in the construction of the 
most important and far-reaching building 
and engineering works undertaken by any 
government at any time. 

“The testing of construction materials in 
this huge machine,” said Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
the technologic expert in charge of this work, 
“will enable us to definitely determine their 
relative strength, safety, adaptability and 
durability, and to show how the quantity of 
each material used in construction may be 
safely diminished, thus reducing the cost of 
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the construction work.” Within a short 
time, this costly machine, in the results which 
it is expected to develop, should many times 
pay for itself. 

“In the past,” said Dr. Holmes, “ it has 
been necessary to determine the strength of 
large columns on the assumption of the values 
obtained from testing smaller columns to 
the breaking point; but this method is not 
conclusive. In the case of stone, for instance, 
small pieces are generally, if not always, 
without the usual quarried defects and seams 
which are to be found in large blocks, and 
such tests as have been made show that the 
strength of the stone decreases as its size in- 
creases. In the erection of large buildings, 
and, in fact, any large structures, an accurate 
knowledge of the strength of the columns 
and beams used is, of course, a matter of the 
highest importance. There is no machine in 
the world. to-day with capacity to test a chord 
anywhere near the size of that which failed 
in the Quebec Bridge, or of the size of that 
in the recently completed Blackwell’s Island 
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STATIC TEST OF REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAMS. 


(These beams are theoretically capable of withstanding the loads given them. It is proposed to leave 
them under this strain for twenty years to observe sags, etc. Such long-time tests have never before 


been made.) 
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Bridge, connecting New York and Brooklyn. 
The Survey’s new machine will have ca- 
pacity to test pieces of one-half the full size 
of such large chords to within the elastic 
limit of the material, and this will give the 
necessary information which is so_ badly 
needed by engineers in the erection of such 
great structures.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CLAY-PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY. 


With the constantly increasing importance 
of clay products as structural material,—the 
value of the 1907 output in the United States 
being $150,000,000 and constituting one of 
the leading minerals,—the outlook for the 
use of better building material is apparent. 
Statistics just compiled show that of the 
building permits issued last year in the forty 
largest cities in the United States about 40 
per cent. were for buildings of fire-resisting 
material. Philadelphia reported but 45 per- 
mits for wooden buildings, and, while Seattle 
reported 7777, this was due largely to the 
low cost of lumber at this point. ‘The Sur- 
vey has recently created a clay products, or 
“‘ Ceramic,” section to make an especial study 
of this group of building materials, under the 
direction ofthe brilliant engineer, Albert V. 
Bleininger. The products which come under 
this line of investigation are the various 
bricks, hollow and glazed, tiles and conduits, 
sewer pipe, fire-proofing terra cotta, floor 
and roofing tiles, porcelain insulators, and 
other structural goods submitted to the Sur- 
vey by the construction bureaus of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Bricks are as old as civilization. The 
children of Israel in Egypt were required to 
make “ bricks without straw,” and to-day in 
the United States this important building 
material varies in quality from the sun-dried 
Mexican “ adobe”’ of the far Southwest to 
the vitrified bricks used in modern office 
buildings, and for street paving, so hard as to 
resemble flint. 

A special feature of the work of the Geo- 
logical Survey has been a series of elaborate 
and rigorous fire tests of bricks in compari- 
son with other classes of building materials. 
A large number of panels composed of build- 
ing materials, including concrete blocks, com- 
mon, hydraulic pressed, and sand-lime bricks, 
various kinds of terra cotta, tiles, sandstone, 
granite, marble building stones, etc., were 
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given ‘a severe fire test followed by water. 
The panels were made to serve as one side 
of a furnace and heated to 1700 degrees F. 
for two hours. ‘They were then swung out- 
ward and deluged with streams of water, 
played upon them from a hose under high 
pressure, the treatment thus resembling fire 
and fire-fighting conditions. “The tempera- 
tures reached, it is stated, would hardly be 
attained in an ordinary fire, though they 
might be in a conflagration. 


BRICK A VERY RELIABLE MATERIAL. 


“While these tests are not conclusive,” 
said Director George Otis Smith, of the 
Survey, ‘“‘ being but the beginning of a gen- 
eral and exhaustive investigation, they have 
brought out a number of important facts. 
The brick panels probably withstood the 
tests better than any other material, and the 
hydraulic pressed brick made the highest 
record. Little damage was apparent after 
the quenching. The natural building stones 
behaved for the most part in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner, emphasizing the results of the 
San Francisco fire.” 

The reports show that concrete behaved 
well in the tests, the granite concrete the 
best. The rapid heating of the face of the 
concrete while the back remained cool caused 
some cracking, but it is believed that this can 
be avoided by using metal reinforcement 
which would distribute the effect of the ex- 
pansion. ‘The tests also brought out clearly 
the low rate at which heat travels through 
concrete, which is one of the most desirable 
qualities in materials intended for fireproof- 
ing purposes. A very interesting feature of 
this fire-water test was where linen tags were 
placed in the hollow concrete blocks when 
they were molded. ‘The tags were found to 
be undamaged after the tests. 

Important results have thus been attained 
by the Government investigations of build- 
ing materials for America, even during the 
brief term of such activity; but the work is 
only upon the threshold of its usefulness. . It 
is fitting that these broad, expensive under- 
takings should be carried forward by the 
general Government, for the return is two- 
fold; first, to the Government itself, as the 
greatest individual builder, and, second, to 
the people, who are in reality the Govern- 
ment, but in their individual capacity unable 
to undertake such exhaustive experiments. 




















































CHECKING THE RAVAGES OF “LOCO.” - 


AN IMPORTANT INVESTIGATION BY THE BUREAU OF PLANT 
INDUSTRY. , 


BY C. DWIGHT MARSH. 


(In charge of the field experiments.) 


[* one were to ask a Western stockman 

what, in his opinion, was the greatest 
obstacle to success in his business he would 
unhesitatingly answer “loco,” and would go 
on to tell of his own experiences, or those of 
his friends, in which not only had there been 
serious losses, but even bankruptcy. Over 
and over again have men gone out of busi- 
ness because of these weeds, considering 
themselves lucky if they could manage to sell 
out to some “ tenderfoot ” before the hour 
of total loss had arrived. 

In a single season, in some districts, as 
many as 50 to 75 per cent. of the horses have 
died, and many of those that survive are 
worse than useless. Cattle become ema- 
ciated, acquire a solitary habit, and soon leave 
their bones to be bleached by the brilliant 
sun of the plains. It is a pitiable sight to see, 
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THIS SHOWS THE CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE OF A 
LOCOED HORSE WHEN SUDDENLY STARTLED. 




















THE CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE OF A BADLY LOCOED 
STEER. 


(Notice the depressed head, legs braced wide apart, 
and general appearance of dejection.) 


one of these sick steers standing alone with 
lowered head and staring eyes, the picture of 
dejection, remaining almost motionless hour 
after hour and even day after day, without 
even ambition enough to go to water. Even- 
tually it falls to rise no more, expiring after 
a few feeble kicks. If one of these steers is 
approached it may not move until one is 
close to it, when, instead of attempting to run 
away, it may charge upon man or horse with 
lowered and shaking head. After two or 
three lunges it may be overcome with weak- 
ness and fall, perhaps not to rise again. 
Horses are still more erratic in their move- 
ments. When suddenly startled they rear, 
the legs flying out in an aimless way as 
though they were hung on universal joints 
and all the possibilities of movement were 
being exercised at one time. Frequently the 
animal will fall over backward; if it is strong 
enough to rise again it may walk off with a 
peculiar stilted motion, ‘“‘ walking high,” as 
the term is among the stockmen. In going 
over a slight obstruction it may leap high 
in the air, and in going through a door, if it 
will go through the door at all, it is apt to 
crouch as though it feared the door were not 
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A LOCOED HORSE, IN THE LAST STAGES OF THE DIS- 
EASE, IS REARING AT THE SUDDEN APPARITION 
OF A HAT. 


high enough. If driven, the horse may occa- 
sionally shy violently; it cannot be backed or 
led and, when started forward, has a ten- 
dency to continue in a straight line at the 
same gait until it meets with some obstruc- 
tion. The cowboy says he is “ plumb locoed,” 
using the Spanish word meaning crazy, and 
perhaps no better term could be used. Sheep, 
too, fall victims to the same disease, although 
their actions are not so spectacular. It is im- 
possible to tell how heavy are the annual 
losses from this cause, but the figure express- 
ing them must be not thousands, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
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A LOCOED SHEEP. 


(In the last stages of the disease, from which there 
is no possible hope of recovery.) 
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What is the cause of this disease? ‘The 
cowboy says it is the “loco” plant, and will 
tell you that the animal gets the same kind 
of passion for the plant that a man gets for 
“booze,” that after acquiring the habit it 
will eat nothing but loco until death puts an 
end to its misery. He will point out as loco 
plants one or more species of leguminous 
plants which are common in the semi-arid 
regions of the West. 


‘ 


POPULAR NOTIONS OF “ Loco.” 


The belief in the poisonous character of 
the loco plant is not a new thing, for descrip- 
































THE CHARACTERISTIC WALKING ATTITUDE OF THE 
SAME HORSE. 


(Notice the long mane and tail, the extreme emacia- 
tion, and the peculiar high-stepping attitude.) 


tions of its poisonous effects have been writ- 
ten many times in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. With matter-of-fact descriptions are 
woven more or less romantic stories coming 
from the fascinating regions of the deserts of 
the Southwest. We are told that gay Mexi- 
can senoritas have had recourse to the loco 
plant in order to rid themselves of husbands 
that had ceased to be objects of affection and 
who were unfortunate enough to stand in the 
way of other loves. We are told of settlers 
using the loco plants for food with resultant 
insanity and death. ‘There is a tradition in 
Mexico that the insanity of the Empress Car- 
lotta was produced by loco surreptitiously 
administered. 

Not all stockmen, however, were agreed 
in regard to the poisonous properties of the 
loco weeds. Some said that the disease was 
the result of insufficient food, and in some 
circles it was quite the fashion to laugh about 
the loco “ fake.” 
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The loco disease has been the subject of 
investigation by a large number of scientific 
men. ‘There have been many trips of ob- 
servation through the loco country; loco 
plants have been the subject of chemical and 
pharmacological examination, and more or 
less elaborate feeding experiments have been 
carried on in the field. While field investi- 
gators found locoed animals, though not in 
any great numbers, they failed to find a clear 
connection between the weed and the disease. 
It was noticed that animals were most likely 
to become locoed when the feed was short, 
and the majority of these investigators were 
inclined to be very skeptical about the poison- 
ous character of the weed. ‘The reports of 
autopsies were contradictory and served to 
confirm the doubt of loco poison. Moreover, 
the chemical and pharmacological examina- 
tions were very contradictory, most of the 
investigators failing to find any evidence of 
poisonous compounds, although some claimed 
to loco animals by extracts of the weed. 


THE GOVERNMENT STUDIES THE LOCO 
PLANT’S PROPERTIES. 


Somewhat elaborate feeding experiments 
on sheep led to the definite conclusion that 
so-called locoed sheep were afflicted with 
parasites which caused all the symptoms 
popularly ascribed to loco poison. But in 
spite of these reports the majority of the 
stockmen still claimed that there was a poison 
in the plants which caused the disease, and 
the matter was considered of so much impor- 
tance that a thorough investigation was 
deemed advisable to determine once for all 
whether these plants were poisonous or not, 
and if they were proved poisonous to devise 
some means for the relief 


writer, was to be carried on, not for a few 
weeks, but for the entire summer season, and 
was to be continued several seasons if it 
seemed to be necessary. Coincidently with 
the field work, a chemical and pharmacolog-. 
ical study of the plants was to be made in 
the laboratories at Washington, under the 
direction of Dr. A. C. Crawford. 

The field work was located in Colorado, 
which has, perhaps, suffered from loco more 
than any other State, possibly not so much 
because of the abundance of the loco as from 
the abundance of the cattle. 


THE TWO BEST-KNOWN LOCO PLANTS. 


A large number of plants have been called 
loco plants, but most commonly two species 
have been called by this name. One, the 
Astragalus mollissimus of the botanists, is a 
perennial leguminous plant growing from 
Nebraska south through the plains region. It 
grows in patches in the depressions in the 
plains, and while commonly found cannot be 
said to “cover the country” as some plants 
do. It is a pretty plant, with rather incon- 
spicuous purple flowers and leaflets, so thickly 
beset with hairs as to give it a silvery appear- 
ance. It is popularly known as the “ purple 
loco,” or the “ woolly loco,”—sometimes as 
“the loco,” or “ the real thing.” 

The other plant commonly known as loco 
is Aragallus lamberti. ‘This ranges from the 
northern Canadian provinces into Mexico, 
and while its proper home is the semi-arid 
plains east of the Rocky Mountains, it is 
found as far east as Minnesota and extends 
well into the mountain regions of the West. 
In places it covers the country with the 
luxuriance of a cultivated crop, being very 





of the stockmen. ‘This 
work was inaugurated 
under the general direc- 
tion of Dr. Rodney H. 
True, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, four years 
ago. The work was 
planned to include a thor- 
ough investigation of the 
country afflicted with loco 
poisoning, with a field ex- 
periment on a somewhat 
extensive scale which 
should test the effect of 
feeding the plants upon 

















horses, cattle, and sheep. 


This field work, under pisTRIBUTION OF “PURPLE LOCO” (ASTRAGALUS MOLLISSIMUS) 


the direction of the 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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by hits them with a. very 














good imitation of a rattle- 
snake. While there has 
been a general agreement 
among stockmen that the 
purple loco is poisonous, 
most have considered the 
rattle weed as harmless. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FEED- 
ING. 


It was evident that the 
first thing to do in the 
field experiment was to 
prove whether the loco 








DISTRIBUTION OF “WHITE LOCO" (ARAGALLUS LAMBERTI) IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


much more abundant than the purple loco. 
It is easily distinguished from the purple 


weeds did or did not pro- 
duce the disease. That 
there was some disease 
causing loss there was no question. The pic- 
tures show some of the animals at different 


loco by its general habit of erectness and its stages of the investigation. Horses and cattle 


elongated leaflets, which are less hairy than 
those of the purple loco. Its flowers are more 











“ WHITE LOCO,” OR “ RATTLE WEED,” IN FRUIT. 


conspicuous and are on the plains commonly 
white, while in the more elevated regions they 
are violet or purple. This Aragallus lam- 
berti is commonly called on the plains the 
white loco” or the “ rattle weed.” The 
latter name is given because after the seeds 
are formed and dried they rattle as the passer- 


“ce 


were furnished by the Colorado Experiment 
Station, which co-operated in the work, and at 
a later stage in the investigation another co- 
operative experi- 
ment with the Ne- 
braska Experiment 
Station was carried 
on in western Ne- 
braska. Two simi- 
lar pieces of land 
were selected; one 
was freed of the 
loco and in_ the 
other the loco, 
which was there in 
an abundant crop, 
was left standing. 
The stock was di- 
vided and part pas- 
tured on the loco 
pasture and part on 
the loco-free pasture. Other animals were 
fed in the corrals purple and white loco which 
were cut for the purpose. 

The results of these experiments proved 
very interesting. ‘The animals in the loco 
pasture ate freely of the weed, their coats be- 
came smoother, and they gained rapidly in 
flesh. Everything pointed toward the prob- 
ability of the non-poisonous character of the 
plant. This opinion was strengthened by the 
failure to find, in the Washington laboratory, 
any evidence of poison. 

After some weeks of feeding, however, it 
was noticed, somewhat suddenly, that one or 
two of the cattle stumbled as they walked. 





FLOWER OF THE 
“WHITE LOCO.” 
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A “LOCOED” HEIFER, BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT. 


(This heifer, No. 547, 
spring of 1907, so that it was absolutely worthless 
as a farm animal.) 


A series of symptoms followed rapidly upon 
those first noticed, and in a short time our 
animals began to die. Before the end of the 
season nearly all the animals to which had 
been fed any considerable amount of loco 
were dead, while those that were kept in the 
loco-free pasture remained perfectly well. 
The first season’s work proved conclusively 
that the stockmen were right in ascribing poi- 
sonous properties to the loco plants. Loco 
would kill, and the manner of death showed 
those symptoms which the stockmen claimed 
to be characteristic of locoed animals. Fur- 
ther work in the Washington laboratories 
was confirmatory of the field work, and the 
-‘Jemonstration was complete of the poisonous 
«aracter of the loco weeds. 

In the second season of field work the re- 
sults of the first season were confirmed, a care- 
ful diagnosis of the disease was made, and a 
beginning was made in attempting remedial 
measures. It was found that the chief trou- 
ble lay in the-central nervous system, but that 
this was accompanied by diseased conditions 
of various organs, this diseased condition be- 
ing especially marked in portions of the ali- 
mentary canal. 

It was found that the purple loco was 
much more poisonous than the white loco, 
but the purple loco was eaten only by horses. 
Very rarely do cattle touch it, and it is by 
no means attractive to most horses. Cattle, 
sheep, and horses, on the other hand, eat very 


was badly locoed in the ° 


(The same heifer, No. 547, after a course of treat- 
ment, during which its recovery was so. complete 
that it was later sold for fat beef.) 


freely of the rattle weed. ‘They are apt to 
acquire the habit of eating it in the winter 
or spring, when the grass is dry, but the loco 
is green and succulent, and while some aban- 
don it after green grass comes, many keep up 
the habit, with frequently fatal results. On 
the whole, the rattle weed does vastly more 
damage than the purple loco. 


THE SEARCH FOR REMEDIES, 


During the third season a serious attempt 
was made to apply remedies to counteract 











“ PURPLE LOCO” 


(FRUIT AND FLOWER). 


the effect of the loco poison. It was difficult 
to devise remedies, inasmuch as the laboratory 
investigation, up to that time, had failed to 
indicate what the poisonous principle was. 
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Consequently remedial measures had to be 
directed to symptoms. 

A large number of remedies were tried, 
and most were found wanting. It was, of 
course, desirable that some remedy should be 
found which was easily obtained and easily 
administered by any cowboy. 

It was finally found that most horses could 
be restored to usefulness by the use of Fow- 
ler’s solution accompanied by some laxatives, 
and, of course, careful feeding. Most cattle 
can be cured by a similar use of laxatives and 
good feeding, accompanied by subcutaneous 
doses of strychnine. One of the accompany- 
ing pictures shows a badly locoed heifer, and 
the companion picture shows this same ani- 
mal after a course of treatment when it was 
in good condition for the market. The horse, 
as the picture shows, was in about as bad a 
condition as an animal could be and yet live. 
The later picture shows it when discharged 
from the hospital. It weighed at this time 
more than 50-per cent. more than it did at 
the beginning of the treatment. The ma- 
jority of the animals treated in the field hos- 
pital were discharged cured, and it was 
proved that it was not necessary that locoed 
animals should be a total loss. 


THE POISONOUS ELEMENT,—BARIUM. 


Meanwhile, as a result of investigations in 
the laboratory at Washington, not only was 
the fact of the poisonous character of the 
loco weeds confirmed by Dr. Crawford, but 
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he also showed that these plants contain 
barium in very small amounts. Since barium 
in sufficient quantity acts as a poison to ani- 
mals, he was able to point out one of the con- 
stituents which give to loco weeds their harm- 
ful action. The absence of barium from 
some of the loco weeds seems in a measure to 
explain the lack of toxicity characterizing 
these weeds from certain areas. 


OUTCOME OF THE EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


So far as the practical result of these in- 
vestigations is concerned, it must not be sup- 
posed that these discoveries will entirely do 
away with loco poisoning on the plains. 
There will still be locoed animals, but there 
is no longer any mystery connected with these 
plants. We know what they do and how 
they do it. We know that the white loco is 
much more to be feared than the purple loco, 
although the latter is the more poisonous, be- 
cause much more of the white loco is eaten. 
We know that if an animal is valuable 
enough to justify a certain amount of care, it 
can be so treated as to recover from the effects 
of the poison. 

The work of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
on loco is by no means completed. In New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California are other 
loco plants of different species from those 
studied in Colorado, and yet producing the 
same effects. These plants are yet to be stud- 
ied in an experimental way and means de- 
vised for lessening losses in their localities. 





A “LOCOED” HORSE, BEFORE AND AFTER TREATMENT. 


(This horse, No. 551, was so badly locoed when 
received that it could barely stand upon its feet and 
could only rise when assisted. It was considered as 
absolutely worthless and doomed to death in a very 
few days.) 


(This picture shows No. 551 a few weeks later, 
after a course of treatment which resulted in the al- 
most compiete recovery from the loco disease. It 
weighed, when this picture was taken, 310 pounds 
more than when treatment commenced.) 











A VIEW OF THE RECENT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 


(This exhibition was organized by Indians, mainly for the purpose of 
was a part of the annual session of the Indian National Congress. 


CALCUTTA. 


showing Indian products. It 


Herein were exhibited the products of 


the newly installed machinery, products made by modern methods.) 


INDIA IN TRANSITION. 


BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


[The writer of this article is an East-Indian traveler, lecturer, and journalist, now in this 
country, who has an intimate knowledge of political, social, and economic conditions in his 


native country, as well as, indeed, throughout the rest of the Orient. 


Mr. Singh, besides being 


a regular correspondent for most of the publications of India, is a frequent contributor to 
Asiatic, European, and American periodicals— TH Epitor.] 


[N consonance with Lord Morley’s reform 

scheme, to which King Edward gave his 
assent on May 26th, the first great step 
is now being taken in India to remove the 
stigma of being governed in this day and age 
by an autocracy,—an admittedly humane 
autocracy, but yet an autocracy. 

Terrorism is an exotic institution in In- 
dia,—of yesterday’s growth; and it is des- 
tined to die a natural and speedy death. Brit- 
ain has shown remarkable wisdom in gra- 
ciously acknowledging at this moment, when 
the East-Indian anarchists are on trial in 
Hindustan, that India has notably politically 
progressed during the last few decades. 
Thereby the ground has been cut off from 
under the feet of such East Indians who 
might have joined the ranks of the Nihilists. 

Terrorism in India is nothing but the 
frenzied expression of fruitless political agi- 
tation of such Indians who had lost faith in 
ever obtaining important political concessions 
from England. Lord Morley, the present 
Secretary of State for India, in co-operation 
with Lord Minto, the present Viceroy of 
India, has proved instrumental in amending 
the constitution of Hindustan in a manner 


that is calculated to remove all reasonable 
grounds that might have otherwise found 
expression in Nihilism. 

Heretofore, politically speaking, the 300,- 
000,000 of East Indians were practically 
voiceless. In the raising or spending of their 
revenues, in the making or administering of 
their laws, the “ brown men”’ had little or 
no say. Lord Morley’s reform scheme has 
considerably changed all this. Hereafter the 
native of Hindustan is to be associated in an 
important capacity with the Englishman in 
both the legislative and administrative de- 
partments of the government. 

The importance of Lord Morley’s reform 
scheme lies chiefly in the fact that: “It is 
not primarily with a view to improvement 
in administration that this measure is put 
forward and supported. It is chiefly desir- 
able as an instrument of political and popular 
education.” The quoted words themselves 
Lord Morley borrows from Lord Ripon, who 
used them in 1882 in his dispatch to the then 
Secretary of State for India. Lord Ripon 
wrote the dispatch in question to initiate a 
representative administration in Hindustan. 
On account of the English prejudice in this 
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Lord Ripon did not succeed as well as he 
otherwise would have. It has been left to 
Lords Morley and Minto to take in hand 
the proposals set forth by Lord Ripon and 
to breathe life into what so far re- 
mained a mere skeleton. In accordance 
with the recommendations of Lord Ripon, 
East Indians were given seats in both the 
provincial and supreme legislative councils, 
and also were taken on the city corporations. 
But the municipalities remained, in reality, 
departments of state, and the native legis- 
lative members have been never given any 
other right than to read their learned papers. 
To all intents and purposes the East-Indian 
element, in the various committees and coun- 
cils, has had little or no influence. Lord 
Morley’s reform scheme gives effective, 
though necessarily limited voice, to the na- 
tives of Hindustan. 


FEATURES OF THE MORLEY SCHEME. 


The striking feature of the Morley scheme 
is the fact that in the provincial legislative 
councils of India the native members are to 











INDIA’S CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW. 
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be in the majority. For the first time in the 
history of Hindustan’s alliance with Eng- 
land the English officials will not numerically 
overpower the representatives of the people. 
Thus the native members of the various Indian 
provincial councils will be given the oppor- 
tunity of having an effective share in the mak- 
ing of laws that are to govern the constituen- 
cies they represent. When this is compared to 
the present status of the East-Indian member 
of the provincial legislative council, to which 
allusion has already been made, the char- 
acter of the change is easily grasped. 
In this connection it is only fair to state 
that the head of the province is given the 
power to withhold his assent to any measure 
enacted by the provincial legislative council, 
at discretion. ‘This proviso, while it insures 
that no wild-cat legislation shall be in- 
augurated, is really not hampering, since 
both the East-Indian publicists and the Eng- 
lish officials are of the opinion that the veto 
power will be judiciously exercised. 

An essential feature of the reform measure 
is the expansion of the Supreme Legislative 
Council. Here the official majority is to be 
retained, but, unlike as of old, the native 
members are to be given powers that will en- 
able them to keep the officials in effective 
check. The non-official members are given 
a wide range of subjects to discuss in the 
council and, while they have not been given 
the right to “ divide,’ they have been per- 
mitted to move “ resolutions” wherein they 
can recommend the removal of an undesir- 
able law from the statute book or the enact- 
ment of an advisable legal measure. 

The scheme grants also the first impor- 
tant concession to the natives of India toward 
the control of their governmental finances. 
In this instance, however, the control is not 
effective or virtual. The concession does not 
go that far. It permits the members merely 
the discussion of financial statements and the 
right to make recommendations to the gov- 
ernment, “ who, while inviting the free ex- 
pression of opinion in the form of resolutions, 
do not thereby forego any part of the power 
and responsibility which has been, and must 
continue to be, in their hands.” 

The natives of Hindustan who are to dis- 
cuss the financial statements of the govern- 
ment and aid the supreme legislative councils 
in the making and unmaking of laws, as also 
the East Indians who will form the majority 
in the provincial legislative councils, the re- 
form scheme provides, are to be elected by. 
popular vote. In order to safeguard the 
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A GROUP OF HINDU STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(These young men are engaged in the study of medicine, agriculture, engineering, and other professions.) 


interests of the minorities,—especially of the 
minorities backward in modern education, 
and also with a view to adopting the dis- 
tinctly Occidental institution of government 
by popular vote to the special conditions 
existent in Hindustan,—elaborate regulations 
have been formulated. ‘The details of these 
rules are more or less interesting, but space 
precludes their discussion here. It may be 
noted, however, that the scheme has for its 
primary object, as an essential provision, the 
development of the municipal or local gov- 
ernment, giving the natives of India poten- 
tial control of rural and civic affairs. 


FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF THE MEASURE. 


The feature of the scheme that more than 
any other gladdens the heart of India is that 
permitting the four largest provinces of In- 
dia each to have one native in the provincial 
executive council. ‘This taking of the East 
Indians into the innermost governmental 
sanctums is an extraordinary departure, so far 


-as India is concerned. On the one hand, it 


shows that the powers that administer India 


are convinced of the loyalty to Britain of 
eminent East Indians. On the other hand, 
once for all it settles the debatable point as 
to whether or not the native of Hindustan 
has executive ability. Viewed from any 
standpoint whatever, this feature of the re- 
torm scheme fundamentally changes the very 
fabric of the Indian governmental constitu- 
tion, especially when it is considered that at 
the instance of Lord Morley two East In- 
dians recently were taken in as full-fledged 
members of the Secretary of State for India’s 
Council, and also that a native Indian bar- 
rister has been taken into the Supreme Exec- 
utive Council of India. 

The psychological effect of the reforms 
initiated by Lord Morley may be stated as 
giving a new impetus to East-Indian aspira- 
tions for autonomous government; infusing 
a new faith in the native in his own ability 
for ‘self-government and also in the desire 
of Great Britain to gradually permit the 
Indian to come into his own. 

Of course, the leaders of East-Indian opin- 
ion do not feel that they have obtained (to 
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BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 
(The leader of the so-called 


was recently exiled for six years 
for advocating the assassination charge. 


of the English by means of the months’ incarceration 
any explanation.) 


bomb and rifle. 


use a phrase of the times) “ all that is coming 
to them ”’; but all of them, of every shade 
of opinion, declare that an important install- 
ment of self-government has been given to 
India. Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, M.A., D.L., 
C.I.E., who is to-day a towering personality 
in India,—an eminent lawyer, a member of 
the Supreme Legislative Council, and a 
trusted leader of the political party known 
as the Moderate School, which has on its 
lists probably 90 per cent. of the East-Indian 
politicians,—recently said, as the president of 
the Indian National Congress: 

An important chapter has been opened in the 
history of the relations between Great Britain 
and India, A great step forward has thus been 
taken in the grant of representative government 
for which the Congress has been crying for 
years. 

The Hon. G. K. Gokhale, B.A., C.I.E., 
who is another of India’s trusted leaders 
and who is mentioned as likely to be selected 
as a member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Presidency, declared: 

I will say in a general way that I am pleased, 
—greatly pleased,—with the reforms announced. 
I think the reforms constitute a real beginning 
of what may be called Provincial self-govern- 
ment. It should be borne in mind that the 
scheme is capable of expansion. 


LAJPAT RAI. 
(The lawyer-leader of the Sikh 


Extremist party in India, who  province,—the Punjab. Deport- 
ed without trial and without lish constituency in the British 


Released after several House of Commons. At the 


DADABHAI NAROJI. 


(Called “The Grand Old Man 
of India.” Represented an Eng- 


without head of the agitation for colo- 
nial autonomy for India.) 


The events and conditions that have led 
up to the adoption of the Morley scheme are 
manifold and complex. Lords Morley and 
Minto give it as their opinion that the re-~ 
forms have been initiated by the government, 
They emphatically deny that the British ad- 
ministration of India has been clubbed into 
making these concessions by the appearance 
of the bomb-thrower on the East-Indian po- 
litical horizon. The general awakening all 
over Asia, especially in India, has led the 
government to take the notable action, and 
the administration desires thanks from the 
world at large as taking the lead rather than 
merely yielding under pressure. 

The native leaders tell a different tale. In 
the reform scheme they see their vision of 
autonomous India under the exgis of the Brit- 
ish partially come true; and they declare that 
the world owes thanks to them for the con-. 
ception of the ideal and for ceaselessly work~ 
ing for its realization. Of course, they do 
not hesitate to admit that it is the impact 
of the Occident upon Hindustan that is pri- 
marily responsible. The country owes thanks 
to the English for rousing it from the sleep 
of fatalism. But the East-Indian political 
agitator claims that it is his agitation, rightly 
directed and ceaselessly carried on, that has 
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RASH BEHARY GHOSE, D.L., C.I.E. 


(An eminent lawyer-leader of 


India. He was the president of 
the last Indian National Con- 
gress. He is a member of the 


legislative council at Calcutta.) scheme.) 

awakened the British bureaucracy to do its 
duty by the people of Hindustan. Probably 
the glory for the reform measures must be 
evenly divided between the East Indians, 
who for over a generation have been per- 
sistently and intelligently working for these 
reforms, and the government, which has been 
educating India to a sense of its responsibility. 


WHAT INDIA STILL DEMANDS. 


Not all political agitation, however, is due 
to the East Indian’s desires that have been 
partially satisfied by the reform scheme. 
of the “unrest” about which the 
Western world has been hearing for years 
is attributable to repressive measures 
taken by the Indian administration during 
the past two or three years. Many East 
Indians have been deprived of their liberty 
without charge or trial. Such an action, the 
public in India as well as England feels, is 
out of date in the twentieth century. The 
province of Bengal has been divided in op- 
position to public opinion, and this is a thorn 
in the side of native Indians. Lord Mor- 
ley himself has acknowledged this measure 
to be a blunder. During the last few years 
a great many Indian newspaper men and 
speakers have been prosecuted and punished 
by the government. The administration finds 


HON. G. K. GOKHALE, B.A., C.I.E. 


(Member of the Supreme Leg- 
islative Council of India. 
ited with having influenced Lord 
Morley in drafting the reform 


BEPIN CHANDRA PAL, 


(Greatest stump orator of 
India; recently imprisoned for 
refusing to give evidence in a 
sedition case in which the Bande 
Mataram was indicted.) 


Cred- 


justification for these stringent methods in 
the plea that peace has to be maintained. 
The repeal of the law partitioning Bengal 
and the grant of amnesty to the political 
prisoners is prescribed by the Indian pub- 
licists as an effective cure for the unrest aris- 
ing from these causes, and, from the present 
temper of the Liberal government of India, 
such a course of action is ‘considered to be 
by no means impossible or remote. 

The transition of India from despotic rule 
to a progressively representative government 
marks an epoch in the annals of the land, 
pointing luminously to the fact that a note- 
worthy, though silent and bloodless, revolu- 
tion has taken place in the motherland. This 
remarkable change in FEast-Indian society has 
not been wrought in a moment by a con- 
jurer’s trick. While the world sees its cul- 
mination, not the final, but only a partial 
culmination of it, the transformation has been 
going on in the country ever since the first 
shipload of Occidentals entered the land and 
introduced Western culture to rouse and re- 
model the dormant civilization of India. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL INDIA. 


Under the impetus of the spirit of our 
times a complete social, industrial, and eco- 
nomic transformation is now going on rapidly 
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in Hindustan. The East-Indian is losing his 
age-long obsession for sticking to the old, 
traditional methods of life and work and is 
becoming gradually modernized. ‘The back- 
bone of the prejudicial institution of caste, 
which held India down for centuries, has 
been shattered. ‘The younger generation is 
more or less saturated with democratic ideals. 

From her role of half-toy, half-slave to 
man, penned up in the seclusion of the 
zenana (woman’s apartments), the woman 
of Hindustan is rising to equality with man. 
India is daily getting anxious to accord its 
women a humane and a just treatment. Sex- 
inequality had decreed that while the wid- 
ower was allowed to marry, even permitted 
to indulge in polygamy, the widow was 
forced to remain a widow. ‘This injunction 
is no longer being faithfully obeyed. Wid- 
ows of the highest castes are being allowed 
to marry. Moreover, Hindus are making 
special efforts to establish homes where young 
and old widows are kindly treated and taught 


how to be nurses, doctors, teachers, and mis- 
sionaries. The aim of these institutions is to 
inspire the widows to help toward the uplift 
of East-Indian society and also to make them 
capable of supporting themselves instead of 
being charges on their relatives, as has been 
the case heretofore. Polygamy was never 
very common in India, but to-day it is 
doomed. ‘To-day the woman of India is 
leaving the privacy of her apartments, going 
to modern schools for education, and enter- 
ing the arena of public activity, to help along 
the evolu’‘on of Hindustan. Schools and 
colleges, especially designed for girls and 
neighborhood centers meant for the advance- 
ment of matured women, are coming to be 
pronounced features of East-Indian cities. 

The forces that are advancing East-Indian 
society are most actively at work in the cities; 
but the provinces are also being influenced to 
change the old for the new. While in the 
East-Indian metropolis mills and factories 
run by steam or electricity are rising to en- 
gage in the manufacture of the commodities 
needed by India, agriculture is being im- 
proved in the rural districts. Hitherto 90 
per cent. of the 300,000,000 East Indians 
have been engaged in agriculture, practiced 
with old-fashioned, cumbersome machinery 
and methods or in decadent farm industries. 
To-day, on the one hand, agricultural meth- 
ods and implements are being improved and, 
on the other, the undue pressure on agricul- 
ture is being removed by more East Indians 
engaging in manufacture. Already India has 
commenced to challenge the right of Japan 
and Occidental countries to supply the Orien- 
tal market with cotton yarn. 

During the last two centuries the East 
Indian has concerned himself with being a 
mere producer of raw materials. To-day he 
is anxious to engage in manufacturing. In- 
deed, he has already made a remarkable start 
in this direction. The “‘ Swadeshi” move- 
ment (which means “ My country’s goods 
for me”) has given a wonderful impetus to 
industrialism, and has resulted in the forma- 
tion of banks, insurance companies, and other 
commercial associations, as well as proving 
instrumental in building mills and factories 
worked by modern motive power and con- 
ducted on up-to-date plans, the most note- 
worthy feature being that they are financed, 
managed, and manned by native Indians. 
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MR. LLOYD-GEORGE AND THE 
BRITISH BUDGET. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


sé ‘T Bs is not a budget,” said Lord Rose- 

bery, “it is a revolution.” Lord 
Rosebery’s dictum has been criticised as ex- 
travagant. I do not think Lloyd-George 
would join in that criticism. He framed his 
budget with the deliberate intent that it should 
not merely fill the exchequer for the current 
twelve months, but that it should funda- 
mentally modify the social and political con- 
ditions of life in Great Britain. 

On reading the speech in which he intro- 
duced the budget I was forcibly reminded of 
a conversation J. had with Mr. Lloyd-George 
immediately after he quitted the Board of 
Trade and took office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I had been deploring the prac- 
tical dictatorship, usurped by the House of 
Lords in all matters of legislation, ever since 
the Liberal government flinched from accept- 
ing the challenge flung down to them by the 
Peers by the mutilation of the Education bill 
of 1906. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd-George medita- 
tively, ‘‘ I was alone in the cabinet in urging 
the necessity for a dissolution. When I was 
overruled I realized at once that for the rest 
of this Parliament we could only legislate by 
leave of the Peers. “There was only one de- 
partment in which they were powerless,—the 
financial. And that is why,” he said, “I 
have come to the Treasury. It is only here 
where the House of Commons is free to do 
anything. I hope to do something.” 

He has done, or rather is trying to do, 
something with a vengeance. It is in his 
budget he has produced a vast, far-reaching 
bill for the reform of the land laws arid the 
liquor laws containing proposals which inci- 
dentally repeals eight acts of Parliament and 
amends twenty-eight’ others. One of its 
critics bitterly remarked: “It introduces 
numerous revolutionary changes which have 
not been adequately deliberated on or dis- 
cussed. It is more like a political program, 
to be given effect to in a long series of years, 
than a finance bill to provide the current ex- 
penditure of one.” Another remarkable fea- 
ture of this budget is the way in which Mr. 
Lloyd-George, not content with providing for 


the needs of the twelve-month, provides for 
the distant future. “ One of the taxes it enacts 
is not to be levied till 1924, and after that 
only every fifteen years, 1939-1954, ad in- 
finitum. Another tax enacted is only to be 
levied every five years.” Nor is this all. 
The budget is formed so as to produce much 
more money “ultimately” than is needed 
this year. 

The new death duties will yield £2,800,- 
000 ($14,000,000) in 1909-10. Ultimately 
they are calculated to produce £7,425,000 
($37,125,000). ‘The increase to the income 
tax will produce £3,500,000 ($17,500,000) 
this year, but hereafter £6,720,000 ($33,- 
600,000). Under these two heads alone Mr. 
Lloyd-George seized the opportunity created 
by the necessity of raising £6,300,000 in 
order to secure the Treasury in subsequent 
years the increased revenue of £14,145,000. 
As the whole of this sum is taken from the 
well-to-do, and as at least £10,000,000 a 
year will be spent in paying old-age pensions 
to the poor, it is easy to understand the justi- 
fication of Lord Rosebery’s alarm. “It is 
not a budget. It is a revolution.” For it 
marks the beginning of that long-predicted 
era of democratic finance in which the multi- 
tudinous Have-nots will use the power of 
their overwhelming majority in order to com- 
pel the Haves to share their wealth with 
their poorer neighbors, 


MR. CARNEGIE’S IDEAL. 


If Mr. Carnegie is not the original author 
of the budget he has certainly helped to in- 
spire its author, and has written in support 
of its leading ideas. ‘There are probably no 
two men in Great Britain who are so dis- 
similar in temperament and in position as 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Lloyd-George. It is 
true that they are both of about the same 
stature. Both are little men, but Mr. Car- 
negie is the Scot, blue-gray eyes, light hair, 
and has a great capacity for quiet monologue. 
Lloyd-George is a Welshman, dark of hair 
and keen of eye, full of fire and impulse, to 
all appearance a man who has none of the 
toughness of the “ Little Boss.” But the 
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two men are alike in believing that the bur- 
den of taxation should be laid for the most 
part upon the shoulders of the rich. Mr. 
Carnegie’s recent writings on the proper 
method of levying taxation might have been 
taken as a text-book by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ‘To avoid the taxation of neces- 
saries of life, to raise money on luxuries and 
superfluities, and as a financial standby to 
levy a swinging death duty on great estates, 
all these principles laid down by Andrew 
Carnegie are faithfully carried out by Lloyd- 
George. Mr. Carnegie approves of a death 
duty of as much as 50 per cent. upon great 
fortunes. Lloyd-George has not ventured 
so far, but the following comparative table 
of the effect of the budget upon great in- 
comes and great estates shows that he is fol- 
lowing with rapid strides in Mr, Carnegie’s 
wake: 
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to level up to the Carnegie standard in the 
years which are to come.” 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE BUDGET. 


Lloyd-George, who is the author of this 
revolutionary budget, is the son of a Uni- 
tarian schoolmaster, who was master of Hope 
Street School in Liverpool, of which Dr. 
Martineau was the manager. Of Unitarian- 
ism, however, Lloyd-George heard little, for 
his father died in 1865, when Lloyd was only 
two years old. His mother, the daughter of 
a Welsh Baptist minister, took her children 
home to Wales, where they were brought up 
under the eye and with the financial assur- 
ance of her brother, who kept a shoemaker’s 
shop in the village of Llanystumdwy, in 
South Carnarvon. 

The shop was the hub of the village, the 
place where all the village folk met to dis- 





INCOME TAX 


Will now pay 
income tax 
(including 
super-tax) 

£& s. 


Yielding at 

4 per cent. 

An estate of an income of 

£ £ 

200 
400 
8U0 
1,000 
2.000 
4,000 
5,000 
5,001 
6,000 
8,000 
12,000 
16,000 
20,000 
24,000 
28,000 
32,000 
36,000 
40,000 
80,000 
120,000 
400,000 


5,001 
10,061 
20,001 
25,001 
50,001 

100,001 
125,001 
[125,025 
150,001 
200.001 
300,001 
400,001 
500,001 
600,001 
700,001 
800,001 
900,001 
1,000,001 
2.000.001 
3,000,001 
10,000,601 


* Allowing for abatements. 
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AND DEATH DUTIES 


IN 1894 AND 1909 COMPARED. 


Whercas in 
1894 it paid 
£ 


Whereas in 


) And will now pay 
1894 it paid 


death duties 
£ 


S Bs. 
*, O28 O 200 200 
*9 638 500 500 
26 13 4 1,400 1,900 
32 6 8 1,750 1.375 
66 13 4 4,000 3.000 
133'- 6 8 10,000 7,000 
166 13° 4 12,500 8,750 

166 14 0] 
200 0 0 16,500 11,250 
266 13 4 24,000 15,000 
00 0 0 36,000 24,000 
538 6 8 52,000 32,000 
666 13° 4 65,000 42,500 
800 0 0 4,000 51,000 
933 6 8 98,000 59,500 
1,066 13° 4 120,000 68,000 
1,200 0 0 135,000 76,500 
1,333 6 8 160,000 90.000 
2,666 13° 4 320,000 180,000 
4.000 0 0 480,000 270,000 
13,3833 6 8 1,600,000 900.000 


of super-tax beginning on incomes over £5,000. 





Death duties have provided the British 
Treasury with an annual income of £18,- 
200,000 for the last two years. In future they 
will yield £25,000,000. The capital liable 
to death duties in Great Britain varies from 
£250,000,000 to $300,000,000 per annum. 
The increase of the tax is greatest on the 
largest fortunes. Estates of a million and 
upward are the most heavily mulcted. The 
total value of such estates falling in has 
varied from a minimum of £6,000,000 ($30,- 
000,000) in 1904 to a maximum of £38,- 
000,000 ($190,000,000) in 1901. Less 


than 10 per cent. is a long way short of Mr. 
Carnegie’s ideal of 50 per cent., but, as 
Lloyd-George’s Socialist supporters chuckle 
under their breath, “ it will not be difficult 





cuss the affairs of this world and the next. 
As might be supposed, it was a forcing-house 
of Radicalism. The countryside around was 
owned by game-preserving Tory squires, 
upon whose preserves poachers made inces- 
sant incursions at peril of life and liberty. 
Lloyd-George, unlike Shakespeare, does .not 
appear to have been a poacher in his youth. 
His raids into forbidden preserves were lim- 
ited to forays for nuts and wild fruit,— 
which tasted all the sweeter because of the 
menacing presence of the lurking keeper. 
Life was a serious matter to young George, 
and he was a diligent student. Being seized 
with an ambition to learn French, his uncle, 
the Baptist shoemaker, set himself to learn 
the languagé“with the aid of dictionary and 
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grammar in order that he might help the boy 
to read French. Like many Welshmen, the 
uncle had a passion for education, and, being 
unmarried, he devoted all his time and his 
means to bringing up and educating his 
nephews and nieces. He did more than give 
them schooling. He implanted in their 
minds that love of reading good books which 
is one of the greatest blessings of life. 

The book that influenced him most when 
in his early teens was “ Sartor Resartus.” 
The lad had, even at that early age, left his 
orthodox moorings and was all at sea, when, 
in a fortunate hour, Carlyle’s spiritual epic 
in prose came into his hand. It was at once 
a revelation and an inspiration. 

He passed the preliminary examination 
necessary before entering the legal profes- 
sion when he was fourteen. At sixteen he 
left school and spent a year or two in reading 
at home, and he was then articled as clerk 
to a solicitor in Portmadoc. ‘There he re- 
mained until he was twenty-one. When he 
had passed his final examination and become 
a full-fledged lawyer his education and train- 
ing had cost his uncle some £700 or £800. 

In due course he began to practice as a 
solicitor in Portmadoc, and it was there 
where he had the good fortune to be the 
legal champion of the rioters for law and 
humanity at Llanfrothen. His brother had 
entered into partnership with him, and this 
left Lloyd-George free to accept the invita- 
tion to stand in the Liberal interest for the 
Carnarvon boroughs. His opponent was the 
Squire of Llanystumdwy, the village in 
which Lloyd-George had been brought up. 
There was a stiff contest, but in April, 
1890; Lloyd-George entered the House of 
Commons, winning the seat from the Tories 
by a majority of only eighteen. He soon 
made his mark as a ready speaker, a keen 
debater, and a man who had a future. The 
South African war brought him prominently 
to the front. He was the only Liberal mem- 
ber who dared to stand up to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Party passion raged very high at that 
time, and Lloyd-George was made the vic- 
tim of personal violence. One _ infuriated 
“patriot,” meeting him in the streets of Ban- 
gor, felled him to the ground by a blow on 
the head. The bludgeon was heavy and the 
pro-Boer was knocked senseless. It was a 
foul blow, but like everything else that is 
done to injure Lloyd-George, it redounds to 
his advantage. A year or two later a de- 
termined attempt was made to kill him in 
Birmingham. 
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After the Boer War the Education act of 
1902 gave him his first chance. He organ- 
ized the revolt of Nonconformist Wales 
against the law which favored the ascend- 
ency of the Anglican Church. Wales be- 
came a unit under his inspiring leadership, 
and when the Unionist government fell 
Campbell-Bannerman at once turned to 
Lloyd-George and offered him the presidency 
of the Board of Trade. This post he held 
with distinguished success for a couple of 
years. At first he was regarded as the one 
failure of the cabinet. This impression 
lasted only three or four months. He then 
buckled to his work and very soon everybody 
began to discover that Lloyd-George was a 
man of extraordinary ability. He was so 
conciliatory, so persuasive, so full of consid- 
eration of everybody that the Tories, who 
at first regarded him as an incarnation of the 
Evil One, were won over so thoroughly that 
they began publicly to pay him the supreme 
tribute (in their own eyes) of regarding him 
as a Conservative in disguise. He was to be 
Mr. Chamberlain secundus, and so forth. 
This pleasing delusion lasted until he be- 
came Chancellor of the Exchequer. If he is 
Mr. Chamberlain secundus it is not Mr. 
Chamberlain after the secession, but the 
Chamberlain of the Radical program who 
preached the doctrine of Ransom and told 
the Nobles of England that they toiled not 
neither did they spin with such hearty good- 
will that Lord Salisbury compared him to 
Jack Cade. 

Lloyd-George is facile, quick, impulsive, 
and somewhat inclined to be what the Boers 
called “slim.” A close observer described 
him years ago in words which are as true as 
ever to-day. He said: 

Even in private intercourse one’s first impres- 
sion of the man immediately gives way to a feel- 
ing that there is a something about him out of 
the common. He speaks with a decision and a 
certainty that carry conviction. You feel as you 
talk to him that he has something to say worth 
listening to,—that he is not, after all, of the 
common ruck. 

He makes no pretense at fine polish, but there 
is that about him which, despite his appearance 
and his manner, impresses you with a sense of 
authority and almost of dignity. He has a self- 
assertiveness, a self-assurance that make him 


stand out in any company. He could never be 
overlooked. You always know he is there. 


In international politics he is the rising 
hope of the peace party. He was the first 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to accept the 
principle of appropriating decimal point one 
per cent. of the army and navy expenditure 








for the promotion of peace and international 
hospitality. Together with Mr. Winston 
Churchill he opposed the building of eight 
Dreadnoughts this year, and has only yielded 
to the pressure of force majeure. 

When it was evident that old age pensions 
and the demands of the navy would confront 
the Treasury with a deficit of at least £12,- 
000,000, Lloyd-George saw his opportunity. 
Instead of minimizing the deficit he did his 
uttermost to magnify it. He underestimated 
his probable receipts and exaggerated his out- 
goings. As a result he had a gorgeous deficit 
to meet of £15,762,000 on an expenditure 
of £164,152,000, which includes the pay- 
ment of £28,000,000 as interest on the na- 
tional debt and sinking fund. The magni- 
tude of the deficit afforded him an oppor- 
tunity for a heroic budget. There was a 
fierce battle over it in the cabinet, but ulti- 
mately Lloyd-George was allowed to have 
his way. 


THE BUDGET IN BRIEF. 


Starting with a deficit of £15,762,000 Mr. 
Lloyd-George proceeded to increase it by 
promising to contribute £600,000 to the fund 
for the improvement of roads, and by voting 
£300,000 for schemes for labor exchanges, 
afforestation inquiries, and the like. As he 
wanted another half-million for contingen- 
cies, he made out a prospective deficit of £17,- 
200,000, for which old age pensions were 
responsible for £8,000,000 and the navy for 
£3,000,000. 

How was he to meet it? Advisers were 
not lacking who proposed that as he wanted 
about 12 per cent. more revenue he should 
simply add 12 per cent. to all existing taxes. 
Others suggested that he should restore the 
sugar duties to their previous figure, which 
would have brought in £3,000,000, have 
taken 25,000,000 off the sinking fund, and 
borrowed the rest. The tariff reformers sug- 
gested a 10 per cent. import duty on manu- 
factured goods, but as this would not choke 
the deficit they have hardly ventured to 
speak about their pet nostrum. The collapse 
of the tariff reformers has been one of the 
most conspicuous features of this remarkable 
budget debate. 

Left to his own mother wit to devise ex- 
pedients for raising the necessary funds, 
Lloyd-George began by reducing the sinking 
fund by £3,000,000 a year. This still leaves 
nearly seven millions available for paying off 
the debt over and above the interest of £18,- 
000,000 on a national debt of £696,000,000. 
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He then balanced his account by imposing 
new or increased taxes as follows: 
Expected additional yield. 


New or increased taxes. This year. Next year. 
On motor cars and motor 

OCROWIE Ciacci cue aislaae-s * £260,000 +£260,000 
OME FlOCKOR os bc os ccc esicesss 340,000 375,000 
On incomes (including su- 

POENOB ch ccdccucnnens 3,500,000 6,300,000 
Death duties, estate duty, 

legacy, and succession du- 

CU wee acdsee ces wed asa 2,850,000 6,320,000 
Stamp duties............. - 650,000 1,450,000 
Liquor licenses............ 2,600,000 72,600,000 
Land values, reversions of 

leases, and mining royal- 

CIEE co waldudeeaclecas ae ae 6 500,000 4500,000 
SOFIE, GUEWss heccc cc cece de 1,600,000 71,600,000 
Tobacco duty............. 1,900,000 2,250,000 





£14,200,000 £21,655,000 


That is the budget reduced to its simplest 
elements. It was received with great enthu- 
siasm by the party, especially by the Labor 
members. ‘The Irish Nationalists resented 
the increase in the duty on whiskey, but 
when the Finance bill came on for second 
reading the division showed a majority for 
the government of 157. The normal major- 
ity of the government over the Unionists and 
Nationalists is 170. “There was no cross vot- 
ing on the division. 


THE OPPOSITION TO THE BUDGET. 


As might have been expected, the opposi- 
tion to the budget was very strong, especially 
among the wealthy classes. As M. Anatole 
France put it in his mordant satire of the Isle 
of the Penguins, the rich always consider 
it expedient that new taxes should be laid 
upon the backs of the poor. Every one of 
the rich city men and wealthy landlords who 
had been protesting their determination to 
spend their last shilling in the defense of the 
Empire began with one consent to declare 
that the shilling must come from somebody 
else’s pocket than their own. No one denies 
that the money must be raised. The only 
question is whether it must be raised in taxes 
on wealth, on tobacco, on alcohol, or whether 
it must be charged upon the daily bread of 
the poor. Free-traders naturally recoiled 
from any taxes which laid a burden on the 
consumer far greater than the revenue which 
they yield to the exchequer. There are ob- 
jections to all kinds of taxes. The only ques- 
tion is which tax will yield most revenue and 
do least mischief. At present Lloyd-George’s 
budget holds the field. 


THE NEW LAND TAXES. 


The House of Commons on June 30 had 
only succeeded in disposing of the first clause 
of a Finance bill which contains seventy- 
eight clauses. Five and a half sittings were 
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devoted to that first clause, which at last 
was only thrust through by the use of the 
closure. 

The chief features of the land proposals 
are these: 

Increment duty of 20 per cent. on increase of 
value on land. Estimated yield, £50,000. 

Reversion duty of 10 per cent. on benefit ac- 
cruing from terminations of lease. Estimated 
yield, £100,000. 

Duty of “4d. in the £ on capital value of unde- 
veloped land and ungotten minerals. Estimated 
yield, £350,000. 

The case in favor of giving the community 
a share in the unearned increment of land 
was first advocated by John Stuart Mill and 
first acted upon by the city of Frankfort. 

When the market value of land increases 
without effort or expenditure on the part of 
the owner, the budget declares that he must 
compensate in some measure the society 
whose progress has brought him gain. One- 
half of the receipts of the tax go to the 
locality and one-half to the imperial Treas- 
ury. The bill is not to disturb the existing 
contracts, and the increment value is defined 
as “the amount (if any) by which the site 
value of the land on the occasion on which 
increment value duty becomes due exceeds 
the original site value.” The site value does 
not include any part of the value attributable 
to the value of buildings or structures, good- 
will, or any other matter personal to the oc- 
cupier or owner. ‘This will necessitate re- 
turns from every owner of land of the total 
value and the site value of his land, and from 
this return all increment in the future will 
be calculated. 


THE NEW INCOME TAX. 


Mr. Lloyd-George thus explains his pro- 
posals as to the increase in the income tax: 


I proposed that the rates upon earned income 
in the case of persons whose total income does 
not exceed £3000 should remain as at present,— 
namely, 9d. in the pound up to £2000 and Is. in 
the pound between £2000 and £3000. In respect 
of all other incomes now liable to the Is. rate I 
propose to raise the rate from Is. to Is. 2d. 


In addition to this he proposes to levy a 
super-tax of sixpence in the pound: 


I propose to limit the tax to incomes exceeding 
£5000, and to levy it upon the amount by which 
such incomes exceed £3000, and at the rate of 
6d. in the pound upon the amount of such ex- 
cess. An income of £5001 will thus pay in super- 
tax 6d. in the pound on £2001, the equivalent of 
an addition to the existing income tax on the 
whole income of rather less than 214d. in the 
pound, and an income of £6000 the equivalent 
of an additional 3d. The equivalent of an extra 
4d. on the whole income (or a total income tax 


of 1s. 6d. in the pound) will only be reached 
when the total income amounts to £9000, and 
the equivalent of an extra 5d. only when the 
total income amounts to £18,000. Assessments 
to the new tax will be based upon the returns 
of total income from all sources which will be 
required from persons assessable. 

The amount of income liable to super-tax 
would be 90 millions. 


THE NEW DEATH DUTIES. 


When he came to deal with the death 
duties Lloyd-George said; 

The estate duties upon small estates, of which 
the net principal value does not exceed £5000, 
will remain at I, 2, or 3 per cent., according to 
value, as at present; but between £5000 and 
£1,000,000 I propose to shorten the steps and 
steepen the graduation. I do not propose to 
increase the maximum of 15 per cent., but I pro- 
pose that it should be reached at £1,000,000, in- 
stead of £3,c00,000. Under the new scale estates 
from £5000 to £10,000 will pay 4 per cent., and 
those from £10,000 to £25,000, 5 per cent. The 
next step will be £20,000 to £40,000, and the rate 
6 per cent.; the next, £40,000 to £70,000, with 7 
per cent.; while estates of £70,000 to £100,000 
will pay 8 per cent.; from £100,000 to £150,000, 
Q per cent.; from £150,000 to £200,000, 10 per 
cent.; from £200,000 to £400,000, II per cent.; 
from £400,000 to £600,000, 12 per cent.; from 
£600,000 to £800,000, 13 per cent.; from £800,000 
to £1,000,000, 14 per cent.; and above £1,000,000, 
I5 per cent. upon the whole of the estate. 

The net effect of all this taxation will be 
to compel owners of great estates to break 


up their holdings. 
THE NEW TAXES ON THE CONSUMER. 


The only new taxes on the consumer are 
those which are imposed on tobacco and 
spirits. He claps eightpence a pound on to- 
bacco, which works out at an extra half- 
penny an ounce for the smoker. The duty 
on spirits is raised from 11s. per gallon to 
14s. gd. A halfpenny a glass on whiskey 
more than covers that. The imposition of 
higher license duties to the tune of two mil- 
lions a year is more than set off by an in- 
crease of a halfpenny per glass in the price of 
beer. 

The tax on petrol is devoted to the main- 
tenance of the roads used by motors. The 
tax on stamp transfers is bad on principle, 
but lucrative in practice. 

On the whole, Lloyd-George has faced a 
very difficult problem with courage and re- 
source. He has a long battle before him. 
The coalesced forces of great wealth are 
strongly intrenched. But the exclusive con- 
trol of finance by the Commons bars out the 
medley of the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons Lloyd-George commands 
a majority of nearly two to one. 
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THE SERIOUS CONDITION OF GER- 
MANY’S FINANCES. 


BY FREDERIC 


A CONSOLIDATED imperial debt of 
4,233,500,000 marks* (more than 
one billion of dollars), involving an annual 
interest charge of 147,700,000 marks; a defi- 
cit of 184,800,000 marks in. a_twelve- 
month of profound peace, with the certain 
prospect of a shortage yet larger in the year 
to come; the floating of a loan of 320,000,- 
ooo marks, in part at the remarkable rate 
of 4 per cent.; a summary call from the 
government for increased taxation to pro- 
duce an additional revenue of 500,000,000 
marks per year,—these are some of the big 
facts in the present-day financial situation of 
the most militant and the most progressive 
nation of Europe. They are not accidents. 
They are not the fruits of wastefulness or 
corruption. ‘They are merely the inevitable 
concomitants of an attempt to launch, in an 
era of unparalleled international prodigality, 
a new and preponderating world-power. 
The external aspects of the thirty-eight 
years of daring enterprise that has brought 
the German Empire to the dubious pass in 
which it to-day finds itself are familiar 
enough to everybody. In 1871 the Empire 
possessed no navy worthy of the name; to- 
day the Kaiser’s fleet ranks second among the 
admiralties of Europe, and every move at 
aggrandizement is watched apprehensively 
by the premier naval power of the world. 
In 1871 Germany boasted not one square 
mile of outlying territory; to-day she is the 
mistress of a colonial empire comprising an 
estimated extent of 1,027,820 square miles 
(two-thirds the area of China) and a popu- 
lation of above twelve millions. The Em- 
pire maintains an army which is universally 
recognized as the world’s most splendid fight- 
ing machine. It has built up an elaborate 
and costly system whereby it insures its citi- 
zens against sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, old age, and invalidity. It carries a 
formidable civil and military pension roll. 
And it has developed one of the most highly 
specialized corps of civil-service officials in 
the world. 





* The German mark is equivalent to about 24 cents 
in United States currency. 


AUSTIN OGG. 


The departure from the comparative fru- 
gality of the early days came about 1885, 
when Germany for the first time went over 
definitely to a policy of colonial and naval 
aggrandizement. By 1888 the yearly ex- 
penditure had risen to 740,000,000 marks; 
by 1898, to 1,380,000,000. In the decade 
1899-1908 it rose to 2,432,000,000. And 
the budget for the current year contemplated 
originally an outlay of 2,865,400,000 marks. 
During the twenty years from 1888 to 1908, 
while the population of the Empire was in- 
creasing by 30 per cent., the imperial budget 
was augmented by 230 per cent. Part of this 
vast increase has been occasioned, of course, 
by the extension of the civil service and other 
inevitable demands of the sort, but a very 
large share of it has been in behalf of the 
army, the navy, and the colonies. 


THE BUDGET TRIPLED IN TWENTY YEARS. 


The navy, which in 1888 cost 53,000,000 
marks, in 1890 cost 130,000,000; in 1900, 
somewhat under 200,000,000; in 1908, 330,- 
000,000; the budget for 1909 stipulates 411,- 
400,000; and from now until 1917, under 
current estimates, the establishment will in- 
volve an annual outlay of more than 400,- 
000,000 marks. ‘The colonies, which twen- 
ty-five years ago did not appear in the budget 
at all, cost, in 1898, 12,000,000 marks; in 
1902-1907, an average of 50,000,000; and 
in 1908, 65,000,000. And yet for every 
mark expended on the navy almost four are 
expended upon the army, and seventeen or 
eighteen for every one expended on the 
colonies.. In 1886-1890 the annual outlay for 
the military establishment was 376,000,000 
marks; between 1904 and 1908 it rose from 
647,400,000 to 854,300,000. 

There has been likewise a heavy increase 
in accessory expenditures, as, for example, 
the outlay for military and naval pensions, 
which in 1888 was 25,600,000 marks, but in 
1908 had risen to 115,100,000. Since 1898 
Germany has increased her expenditure on 
her army and navy together 25 per cent. 
more than has Great Britain. The total an- 
nual cost of her land and sea defense is now 
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977,400,000 marks, without taking account 
of the 600,000 to 700,000 able-bodied men 
who are kept from profitable employment, 
representing in productive capacity as much 
as 1,500,000,000 marks per year. Such has 
come to be the scale on which the Empire 
carries out its constitutional obligation to the 
German people to assure them a fair measure 
of security nach aussen. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 


For the meeting of these soaring expendi- 
tures the means at the disposal of the im- 
perial government have proved increasingly 
inadequate. ‘The initial difficulty may be said 
to lie in the federal character of the Empire 
itself and in the fiscal system established by 
the imperial constitution. ‘The idea which 
dominated the founders in 1871 was that 
the function of the Empire was to be pri- 
marily that of defense rather than that of 
administration, and that the largest possible 
measure of financial independence should be 
left to the federated states; from which it 
followed that the revenues and resources of 
the imperial government were to be main- 
tained on a comparatively modest scale. Ar- 
ticles 35 and 49 of the constitution gave 
over to the Empire simply the funds accruing 
from import duties, taxes on the consumption 
of salt, tobacco, brandy, beer, and sugar, and 
receipts from posts and telegraphs, and in 
Article 70 it was stipulated that when the 
income from these sources should prove in- 
adequate the deficiency should be made up 
by matrikularbeitrage, or assessments upon 
the federated states, levied in proportion 
to population. 

It did not require many years to demon- 
strate the insufficiency of this system. As 
the stability of the new order became as- 
sured the field of imperial operations tended 
inevitably to expand, with the result that 
the revenue of something like 350,000,000 
marks which had been quite satisfactory in 
1871 soon needed to be greatly increased. 
Even the milliards derived from the French 
indemnity did not avert the early necessity 
for a larger income, and in 1876 the govern- 
ment began to borrow. The borrowings at 
first were small and they were applied to rail- 
road expansion and other productive ends, 
but subsequently, especially during the years 
1887-1894, the government fell into the 
habit of negotiating heavy loans without ad- 
hering to any established rule, and of using 
the easily acquired funds for expenditures 
which should have been provided for out of 
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the regular revenues, a habit which is caus- 
ing much of the present financial troubles. 


GERMANY BECOMES A PROTECTIONIS* 
NATION. 


In 1879, moved in part by a desire to give 
the Empire a larger measure of financial in- 
dependence, Bismarck proposed and secured 
the enactment of the great tariff measure 
which swung Germany over almost at a 
stroke to the present régime of protection- 
ism. Bismarck’s idea was to relieve the gov- 
ernment of its dependence upon the states for 
the yearly matriculars by .providing it with 
a more abundant revenue of its own; but the ~ 
so-called Franckenstein clause of the tariff 
act in a measure defeated this purpose by 
stipulating that the Empire should each year 
distribute among the states any amount in 
excess of 130,000,000 marks accruing from 
the new tariff rates and from the increased 
excise on tobacco which was at the same 
time provided for. 

This arrangement introduced into Ger- 
man finance a new element of complication, 
tor thereafter it became necessary not merely 
for the states to pay over to the Empire the 
matricular contributions which from time to 
time were levied upon them, but also for the 
Empire to pay over to the states the ueber- 
weisungen, or excess-money, arising from cus- 
toms and the tobacco impost, though in prac- 
tice the method early became that of simply 
striking a balance between the two sets of 
obligations. In 1879 the ueberweisungen 
amounted to 8,022,056 marks and the ma- 
triculars to 72,076,560. By 1902 the figures 
had become 556,235,000 and 580,639,792, 
respectively. 

From 1879 until the present the principal 
reliance of the Empire has been the customs 
duties, the yield of which in 1882 was 191,- 
500,000 marks; in 1892, 360,000,000; in 
1902, 477,600,000; and in 1906, 577,000,- 
ooo. Next in importance are the excises, Or 
the five great “ consumption taxes ”’ on salt, 
tobacco, sugar, beer, and spirits. They yield- 
ed, in 1872, 67,000,000 marks; in 1882, 
150,300,000 ; in 1892, 260,000,000; in 1902, 
312,000,000; and in 1906, 378,200,000. 
Then follow the imperial stamp tax on play- 
ing-cards and on various instruments or doc- 
uments, yielding, in 1908, somewhat over 
123,000,000 marks ; an inheritance tax, yield- 
ing 41,000,000 ; and a variety of remunera- 
tive undertakings, as railroads, posts and tele- 
graphs, mints, and imperial printing works, 
yielding 113,000,000 marks. Beyond these, 
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the only important resource is the matricular 
contributions by the individual states. 


DEBTS OF EMPIRE, STATES, AND CITIES. 


An inevitable result of the growing dis- 
parity between expenditures and receipts has 
been the plunging of the nation into em- 
barrassing indebtedness. As late as 1885, on 
the eve of the naval and colonial era, the im- 
perial debt was only 410,000,000 marks, but 
by 1891 it had risen to 1,317,800,000; by 
1901, to 2,395,700,000; and by December 
1, 1908, to 4,233,500,000. Besides the im- 
perial debt there are the debts of the states, 
which in 1908 amounted to 14,362,400,000 
marks, and those of the municipalities, which 
at the same date stood at 5,295,700,000 
marks. Between 1901 and 1906 the debt of 
Prussia increased by 11.7 per cent.; that of 
Saxony by 13.4; that of Bavaria by 25.2; 
that of Baden by 33.8. The aggregate of 
imperial, state, and municipal indebtedness 
has risen during the past twenty-seven years 
by the sum of 13,300,000,000 marks. 

On the whole, the state and municipal 
debts afford small ground for concern, since 
they represent almost exclusively the place- 
ment of capital in railroads, mines, forests, 
industrial establishments, and other more or 
less productive enterprises. Something like 
half of the indebtedness of the Empire is 
similarly placed, but the other half is utterly 
unproductive and the disquieting feature of 
the situation is that the unproductive ex- 
penditures of the Kaiser’s government are 
tending more and more to be covered, not by 
current receipts, but by loans. 


THE LAST GERMAN-PRUSSIAN LOAN. 


The character of these loans, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they are floated, 
have been brought afresh to the attention of 
the financial world by the flotation which the 
Empire and the kingdom of Prussia jointly 
negotiated during the past spring. Prussia 
is no less frequently in need of additional 
funds than is the Empire, and the custom 
has regularly been to float a Prussian and 
an imperial loan by the same operation. In 
his report to the Diet early in January the 
Prussian Finance Minister, Baron von 
Rheinbaben, showed that the year 1907 
closed with a deficit of 71,800,000 marks, 
that 1908 would exhibit a shortage of at 
least 165,000,000, and that the estimates 
for 1909 contemplated another deficiency of 
156,000,000, on account, principally, of nec- 
essary increases in official salaries, the ma- 
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tricular demands of the Empire, and a fall- 
ing-off in the customs and in the imperial 
railway receipts. 

To meet these amounts, and to enable the 
state to prosecute its varied economic ac- 
tivities, it was determined that a loan should 
be floated aggregating 480,000,000 marks. 
The Empire, in turn, fixed the amount that 
it must have, in advance of any possible re- 
turns from new taxation, at 320,000,000 
marks. Arrangements were accordingly ef- 
fected for a loan of 800,000,000 marks. Ac- 
cording to invariable practice, the loan was 
floated through the intermediary of a kon- 
sortium of banks and firms in the leading 
cities of the Empire, comprising, in this in- 
stance, the Deutsche Bank, the Disconto- 
Gesellschaft, the Dresdner Bank, the Ber- 
liner Handels-Gesellschaft, and nine other 
Berlin houses, the Norddeutsche Bank, the 
Vereinsbank, and two other banks of Ham- 
burg, two houses in Frankfort, two in Mu- 
nich, and one each in Cologne, Nuremberg, 
Mannheim, Stuttgart, Posen, and Leipzig. 

In the prolonged conferences which were 
held between the bankers and the represent- 
atives of the government the latter stood out 
for a 3% per cent. issue, the former for a 4 
per cent. It was claimed by the bankers 
that while the average German investor is 
very favorably inclined toward government 
securities he expects to receive more than 
3% per cent. on his money, and will with- 
hold his savings for investment in industrial 
enterprises unless a rate of approximately 4 
per cent. is guaranteed him. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, urged the neces- 
sity of a low denomination in the interest 
of German credit and of the tax-payer. The 
outcome was a compromise whereby half of 
both the imperial and the Prussian loan was 
to be issued at 34 per cent. and the other 
half at 4 per cent., both to be irredeemable 
until 1918.. The issue took place on May 3. 


THE INTEREST RATE. 


It may be noted in this connection that of 
the 4,233,500,000 marks of imperial indebt- 
edness, December 1, 1908, 1,783,000,000 
marks bears interest at 3 per cent.; 1,860,- 
000,000 marks, together with 20,000,000 in 
treasury bonds, at 3! per cent.; and 250,- 
000,000 marks, with 340,000,000 in treas- 
ury bonds, at 4 per cent. ‘The mean rate 
upon the entire imperial debt at the date 
mentioned was 3.54 per cent. Future loans 
are likely to be predominantly in the form 
of 4 per cents. Of the 8,770,000,000-mark 
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indebtedness of Prussia at the opening of the 
present year, 1,616,000,000 marks was at 3 
per cent.; 5,895,000,000 at 3! per cent.; 
and 610,000,000 at 4 per cent. 

In January, 1908, the Prussian Govern- 
ment issued a 4 per cent. loan at 98%, to be 
reduced to 334 per cent. after 1918, and to 
312 per cent. after 1923, but it proved highly 
unpopular. In April the imperial and Prus- 
sian Governments issued 650,000,000 marks 
in 4 per cents. at 99.30. So that, although 
Italy, for example, even after the Sicilian dis- 
aster, could float a 3% per cent. loan at 102, 
the disordered state of German finances and 
the superior opportunities for industrial in- 
vestment may be expected to continue to force 
normally a 4 per cent. rate in the Empire. 
The 4 per cents. of the recent loan were 
taken over by the bankers at 102 and issued 
to the public at 102.70, while the 3% per 
cents. were taken over at 94.80 and issued 
to the public at 95.60. 


THE LOAN REMAINS IN GERMAN HANDS. 


German loans are expected normally to be 
taken up very largely by German investors, 
and it was not planned to bring out any por- 
tion of the 800,000,000 marks in London or 
Paris. Berlin and Hamburg bankers made 
some effort to attract subscriptions in Lon- 
don, but as the loan is so vitally connected in 
the Englishman’s mind with the aggrandize- 
ment of German naval power small results 
were expected and practically none were real- 
ized. “There were some tenders from Lon- 
don and Paris, and relatively larger ones 
from Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland, 
but the new indebtedness, like the old, re- 
mains almost exclusively in German hands. 
At home the issue was well received, though 
by reason of the multiplicity of recent loans, 
—imperial, state, and municipal,—and _ be- 
cause there is not at present a great deal of 
unemployed money in the Empire, the gov- 
ernment had to content itself with seeing 
the amount subscribed a little less than twice 
over. Of the new securities, the sum of 490,- 
000,000 marks was allotted to subscribers 
who undertook not to part with their hold- 
ings before March next. 


GERMANY’S FINANCIAL GIBRALTAR. 


For the floating of loans and the handling 
of securities the imperial government pos- 
sesses every facility in the. admirable Ger- 
man banking system. The system dates from 
the great banking act of 1876. During the 
first years of the Empire there existed many 
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scores of banking institutions which enjoyed 
a practically unlimited privilege of issuing 
notes. ‘The consequence was an intolerable 
diversity of issues. The demand for unifica- 
tion culminated, in the act of 1876, in the 
establishment of the Reichsbank, or Bank of 
the Empire. Capital for the new foundation 
was supplied entirely by private individuals, 
but the Bank itself was placed under the im- 
mediate surveillance of the government, and 
between the two there have regularly been 
the closest relations. “The Reichsbank has 
served all the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated, and it is to-day the veritable Gibraltar 
of German finance. In 1876 it had 206 
branches; in 1905, 442. Of 1,484,000,000 
marks in circulating bank notes in 1905, 
1,336,000,000 represented the issues of the 
Reichsbank. The net earnings of the insti- 
tution in 1908 were 37,020,000 marks, as 
compared with 52,300,000 marks in the more 
nearly normal year of 1907. ‘The rate of 
dividend in 1908 was 7.77; in 1907, 9.89. 
The Bank act will expire on January 1, 
1911, and during the past winter the govern- 
ment prepared and submitted a bill for the 
renewal of the measure for another period 
of ten years. At the date of writing the bill 
had not passed the Reichstag, but there is 
small doubt that it will do so. The legal 
basis of the Reichsbank is to remain un- 
changed. ‘There is to be no increase in cap- 
ital, but there is required a yearly addition 
of 10 per cent. of the net earnings to the 
reserves, after the stockholders have received 
a preliminary dividend of 32 per cent. The 
institution is authorized to issue a larger 
amount of untaxed notes not covered by the 
stock of cash, and at last the legal-tender 
quality is to be given the notes of the Bank 
(such as is possessed by the issues of the 
banks of England, France, and Austria-Hun- 
gary), though this will have no appreciable 
effect upon the business practice of the Ger- 
man people, because the Bank’s notes have 
long been received quite as readily as gold. 


NO FALLING OFF IN BANK DEPOSITS. 


Germany shared in the world-wide busi- 
ness depression of 1908, and the year was dis- 
tinctly one of cheap money. Through the 
year the open-market ate of discount at Ber- 
lin averaged only 3.53 per cent., as com- 
pared with 5.12 per cent. during the trade 
boom year 1907. "The ease of money was 
due, it is true, not merely to the relaxation of 
business, but also to the successful propa- 
ganda carried on by the bankers, backed by 
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the state and communal authorities, to in- 
crease the use of checks and banking facili- 
ties, so that very much more business is now 
transacted in Germany without the use of 
money than was the case four or five years 
ago. It was expected that the earnings of 
banks would fall off materially from the lofty 
figures of 1907, but the stockholders were 
agreeably surprised. ‘The net profits of the 
thirteen leading joint-stock banks (headed by 
the Deutsche Bank at Berlin) in 1908 were 
144,920,000 marks, whereas in 1907 the fig- 
ure was but 143,620,000. Rates of dividend 
ranged from 5.5 per cent. to 12 per cent., 
and in only one case was there a decrease. 
In the same period twenty-six leading Brit- 
ish banks fell off in their profits by a sum 
equivalent to 22,258,280 marks. 

In Germany there was no counterpart of 
the great Leipzig Bank failure during the de- 
pression of 1901-1902. Indeed, there were 
no failures at all, except local and unimpor- 
tant ones. Broadly, it may be said that the 
German people do not carry their money to 
banks in anything like the degree common in 
England and the United States. Yet in 
1908 there was a substantial increase in de- 
posits. At the close of 1907 the thirteen 
great joint-stock banks showed deposits of 
3,883,880,000 marks; at the close of 1908 
their deposits amounted to 4,140,000,000 
marks. All of these banks pay interest on 
deposits. In 1908 the rates fell so low that 
it was supposed that deposits would be largely 
withdrawn for investment in securities. That 
they were not proved another of the sur- 
prises of the year in German finance. 


FINANCING NEW ENTERPRISES. 


Not that 1908 was in Germany a period 
of meager investments. It was indeed a 
year of heavy business in new flotations. It 
is estimated that the aggregate of new stocks 
and bonds brought out reached the sum of 
3,110,000,000 marks, as against but 1,898,- 
000,000 in 1907. The demand for new in- 
vestments was heavier and the general trend 
of prices of bonds was upward throughout 
the year. These conditions were carried over 
into 1909. The March returns of the stamp 
tax, for example, show almost unprecedented 
activity in the issue and listing of new securi- 
ties, and the investments for the month (ag- 
gregating 122,660,000 marks) were the 
heaviest since April, 1907. 

It is the judgment of experts that, while 
the financing of Germany’s home enterprises 
will long continue to absorb most of the 
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available capital of the Empire, ensuing years 
will witness a considerable increase in the 
placement of German capital abroad. An 
illustration of the tendency was the scramble 
to subscribe for 60,000,000 marks of Russian 
4% per cent. railway bonds early in the 
present year. The tenders for the issue were 
so heavy that subscribers were allotted less 
than 1 per cent. on their applications. At the 
beginning of 1906 the total of German in- 
vestments abroad was 20,000,000,000 marks, 
when for France the figure was in the neigh- 
borhood of 30,000,000,000, and for England, 
50,000,000,000. Of the German 20,000,- 
000,000, about 9,000,000,000, or upward of 
half, were placed in countries across seas, 
—3,000,000,000 in the United States and 
Canada, another 3,000,000,000 in South 
America, 1,200,000,000 in Central America, 
and 1,350,000,000 in Africa. 


REFORMING TEE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


An enterprising, patriotic, well-to-do peo- 
ple, at the flood-tide of national prosperity, 
—this is one aspect of the situation presented 
by the Germany of to-day. An antiquated 
imperial fiscal system, with steadily growing 
expenditures, deficits, and debts,—this is the 
other side of the picture. The logical thing 
to expect would be a grand attempt to har- 
monize the discordant conditions here in- 
volved, and that is precisely the task with 
which the Kaiser’s government is busy to-day 
and has been busy for upward of a decade. 

The crusade for the reform of the public 
finances which during recent months has been 
stirring the Empire to the depths had its 
origin soon after the passage of the great 
navy bill of 1900. Its primary aim has been 
to increase the imperial revenues through a 
revised scheme of taxation, but it has con- 
templated also a thoroughgoing regeneration 
of the fiscal system, especially with reference 
to the relations of the Empire with the fed- 
erated states. 

The first definite attempt at reform was 
made in 1902, when the Reichstag was 
brought to the point of patching up the rev- 
enue system; but the relief was only tempo- 
rary, and in 1903 and 1904 the government 
was obliged to borrow 82,040,000 marks sim- 
ply to cover ordinary expenditures. “I can- 
not conceal from you,” declared Baron von 
Stengel, Minister of Finance, to the Reich- 
stag in December, 1904, “ that the prospect is 
a very dismal one, and I have no hesitation 
in asserting quite frankly that it is impos- 
sible to go on in the way we are doing.” 
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Another effort at reform, in 1906, met 
with a larger measure of success. By an act 
of June 3 of that year two significant steps 
were taken in the direction of financial re- 
organization, and at the same time the rev- 
enues of the Empire were appreciably in- 
creased. For one thing, a definite program 
was mapped out for the liquidation of the 
debt and the utterly erratic policy of the Em- 
pire in this most essential matter was brought 
to an end. In the second place, it was en- 
acted that the matricular contributions by 
the states must not in any year exceed forty 
pfennigs per capita, which meant a maximum 
of about 24,000,000 marks for the Empire. 

The ueberweisungen were retained and the 
matriculars (long regarded as but a tempo- 
rary expedient) were given essentially’ the 
character of a permanent imperial revenue, 
so that the progress made toward the emi- 
nently desirable disentanglement of imperial 
and state finances was not great; still, the 
problem was at least faced more squarely 
than ever before. To meet the government’s 
demand for additional revenue the excise on 
beer was increased, a customs duty and also 
an excise was laid on cigarettes, a tax was im- 
posed on certain inheritances, on railway 
tickets, and on automobiles, and local postal 
rates were appreciably increased. Still, the 
230,000,000 marks asked for dwindled to 
172,000,000; and, indeed, in 1907 the re- 
turn from these various items was only I11,- 
000,000. Deficits continued to pile up pretty 
much as before, culminating in that of 204,- 
000,000 marks in 1907. 

Somewhat more than a year ago the gov- 
ernment began the planning of another at- 
tempt at reform, to be undertaken during the 
session of the Reichstag extending through 
the winter of 1908-1909. When, accord- 
ingly, the deputies assembled last November 
they were confronted, at the hand of the Im- 
perial Minister of Finance, Herr Sydow, 
with a comprehensive statement of the fiscal 
situation, from which stood out in startling 
relief the assurance of a 150,000,000-mark 
deficit in 1908 and of successive deficits, dur- 
ing 1909-1913, ranging all the way from 
282,000,000 to 457,000,000 marks, even 
though there were included in these calcula- 
tions only the reduction of the debt and 
other projects of expenditure which the 
Reichstag is already on record as approving. 
At the strategic moment, on the 28th of 
November, the government’s program, large- 
ly shaped by Herr Sydow himself, was laid 
before the Parliament. After being given 


their first reading, the series of bills was re- 
ferred to the select committee of the Reich- 
stag on Finance Reform, where they slum- 
bered until early in the present year, when 
they were brought forth to become the storm 
center of one of the fiercest party controver- 
sies in recent German history. 

Much the larger portion of the program 
was concerned with readjustments,—especial- 
ly, of course, increases,—in the imperial rev- 
enues, to the end that all ordinary expendi- 
tures may hereafter be covered by current 
receipts, and not only that, but that a policy 
may be instituted whereby, if it shall be fol- 
lowed up, the general debt may be defrayed 
during the course of the ensuing half-century. 
The scheme contemplated the revision of a 
number of the present revenues, the abandon- 
ment of a few, and the establishment of cer- 
tain new ones. In the first place, the ma- 
tricular assessments were to be retained, but, 
for a period of five years, the maximum con- 
tribution that may be required of any state is 
to be a sum equal to eighty pfennigs (instead 
of forty, as at present) per capita of the 
state’s population, and thereafter the maxi- 
mum figure for every quinquennium is to be 
determined by special imperial enactment. 
The ueberweisungen, likewise, were to be 
continued, in the form given them by the 
Stengel law, or “little finance reform,” of 
1904,—based no longer on the customs and 
tobacco impost, but only on the alcohol tax 
and upon stamp revenues. ‘The matricular 
contributions and the weberweisungen are so 
intimately bound up with the federal char- 
acter of the Empire that their total abolition 
is probably at this stage chimerical, but it is 
the judgment of virtually all students of 
German finance that no scheme of fiscal re- 
form can be wholly efficacious that does not 
provide for the complete independence of the 
Empire from the states in affairs of the 
budget. Not only does the system in opera- 
tion to-day tend constantly to promote im- 
perial extravagance at the expense of already 
overburdened states, but it introduces an ele- 
ment of perpetual uncertainty into the 
finances of these states which has more than 
once proved demoralizing. 

The government’s program provided, in 
the second place, for the abolition of the ex- 
tremely unpopular tax imposed in 1906 upon 
railway tickets, and likewise for the remis- 
sion of the increases made by the same legis- 
lation in local postal rates. The tax on rail- 
way tickets varies from five pfennigs to eight 
marks, according to the class of service and 
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the cost of the ticket, but fourth-class tickets 
(used almost exclusively by workingmen) 
and all others costing less than sixty pfennigs 
are exempted, together with tickets used in 
purely local and suburban transportation. 
Experience has shown that for Germany this 
sort of tax is of questionable utility, though 
it comprises an established feature of the 
fiscal system of England, France, Austria, 
and Italy. The abandonment of it in Ger- 
many means a loss of revenue of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 marks. 


INCREASING THE TAXES ON SPIRITS AND 
BEER. 


The dominant feature of the government’s 
program, however, was a series of projects 
for the annual increase of present imperial 
revenues by sums aggregating upward of 
500,000,000 marks. ‘These proposals related 
to seven important imposts,—those, namely, 
upon alcohol, tobacco, beer, wine, successions, 
gas and electricity, and advertisements. Con- 
cerning alcohol the demand as originally 
made was for the establishment of a govern- 
ment monopoly of the wholesale traffic in the 
commodity, together with a tax estimated 
to produce 100,000,000 marks per year be- 
yond the 120,000,000 marks already derived 
from this source. The scheme for a monop- 
oly was abandoned when it became apparent 
that it could never be carried through, but 
the proposed increase in the spirit tax was 
adhered to rigidly. 

The second proposal stipulated an increase 
in the present impost on beer. Beer is al- 
ready taxed by the states, rather severely in 
Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemburg (although 
it has long been in these southern states that 
the consumption of the commodity is great- 
est), and a beer excise has also been main- 
tained by the Empire since 1872. In 1906 
the rate was increased, though only half as 
much as the government desired, and the 
present annual yield is 75,000,000 marks. 
For so widely used a commodity this sum is 
ridiculously small, and the government’s de- 
mand to-day is for an increase which will 
produce an additional 100,000,000 marks. 
Even at such a rate the beer excise would 
still fall by a third below that realized in 
England and in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that the proposed tax would increase 
the price of beer about 2% pfennigs per liter. 
Wine has also been but slightly taxed in the 
Empire, and a third feature of the govern- 
ment’s program was an impost on wine in 
bottles to yield 20,000,000 marks. The tax 


is a perfectly proper one, and it has encoun- 
tered no opposition except on purely tech- 
nical grounds. 


THE TOBACCO TAX AND OTHER IMPOSTS. 


The German Government has likewise 
been slow to avail itself of reasonable rev- 
enues from tobacco. Except for the imposi- 
tion of a banderole tax, in 1906, upon cigar- 
ettes, the fiscal arrangements respecting to- 
bacco and tobacco products have not been 
altered since 1879. The cigarette impost 
yields to-day 15,000,000 marks and the gen- 
eral tobacco excise but 70,000,000 more. 
The government is quite warranted in the 
conviction that in a country in which the 
manufacture and use of tobacco is so wide- 
spread as in Germany such returns to the 
treasury are needlessly meager. In Germany 
these returns are equivalent to only 1.49 
marks per capita, as against 3.87 marks in 
the United States and 6.43 in Great Brit- 
ain. In 1882, 1893, and 1894 the govern- 
ment sought an increase in the tobacco ex- 
cise, but each time the attempt was defeated 
by the tobacco-manufacturing interests of the 
northern industrial states. “The present pur- 
pose is to raise the tobacco tax to the point 
where it will produce 77,000,000 marks a 
year beyond its yield in 1907 and 1908, and 
to do it by imposing an excise upon the made- 
up bundle -of cigars which will represent a 
burden of from 10 to 20 per cent. upon the 
retail price. 

The fifth proposal was a tax of 5 per cent. 
of the cost of industrial electricity, and of 
lighting gas used for industrial purposes, with 
a maximum to be fixed beyond which the tax 
on each shall not in any case be allowed to 
go. A separate scale of rates was devised to 
apply to non-industrial consumption of the 
two commodities, graduated according to 
styles of lamps and circumstances of use. 
Still another of the new imposts was that 
upon advertisements, not alone such as are 
displayed along highways and in other public 
places, but also those appearing in news- 
papers and periodicals, with an exemption of 
“want ads,” not more than five lines in 
length, relating to employment. ‘The tax 
upon printed advertising ranged from 2 to 
10 per cent. of the cost of insertion. 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON INHERITANCES. 


Finally, there was the impost on inherit- 
ances. It was long a tradition of the Em- 
pire that direct taxes are reserved to the fed- 
erated states, but in 1906 the imperial gov- 
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ernment invaded the field by levying an im- 
post upon inheritances, so arranged that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the expected re- 
turns (72,000,000 marks) would fall to the 
treasury of the Empire and the remainder 
would be divided among the states to com- 
pensate them in some measure for the loss of 
prerogative they had suffered. Great Brit- 
ain, France, and other leading European na- 
tions haye in late years vastly increased their 
returns from inheritance taxes, and the de- 
vice has appealed to the German imperial 
government as too promising to be neglected. 
The law of 1906, however, has proved un- 
satisfactory because, in exempting all inherit- 
ances by direct heirs, it at once relieved more 
than three-fourths of the total number of 
inheritances from any measure of taxation at 
all? The government has, therefore, declared 
for a tax that will reach all categories of 
heirs and every inheritance that amounts, 
after all debts are paid, to as much as 20,000 
marks. ‘The rate as proposed progresses from 
0.5 per cent. to 3.4 per cent. (the latter ap- 
plying to inheritances of 1,000,000 marks 
and over), and the amount to be realized was 
put at 97,000,000 marks. 


PROBABLE FATE OF THE GOVERNMENT'S 
PROPOSALS. 


Such was, and with a few exceptions still 
is, the government’s program. On the face 
of things, most cf the proposals look reason- 
able enough, though some, particularly the 
imposts on electricity and gas used for in- 
dustrial purposes, are of questionable ex- 
pediency. But it is absolutely assured that 
the program will not be carried through in- 
tact. The taxes on gas and electricity, along 
with those en newspaper and poster adver- 
tisements, were voted down by crushing ma- 
jorities in the Finance Reform Committee, 
and we have Chancellor von Bilow’s word 
for it that they will not be revived during the 
present session. ‘The beer tax has been ac- 
cepted in committee, and the tobacco and 
wine imposts have been referred to sub-com- 
mittees. ‘The death duties were rejected in 
committee, but their ultimate fate has by no 
means been determined. 

Before adjourning for the Easter recess the 
Reichstag voted through the budget in a 
rather helter-skelter fashion, cutting it down 
to 2,850,000,000 marks by dropping off ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 marks from the army 
appropriation and half as much more from 
the estimates for the postal service. Upon 
its resumption of sittings after the three 





weeks’ vacation the chamber addressed itself 
once more, though somewhat languidly, to 
the government’s emasculated program of 
fresh taxation. To the date of writing (June 
1) the results have been wholly inconclusive. 
It is understood that the Kaiser’s chief ad- 
visers are preparing projects to be submitted 
in lieu of the abandoned imposts on gas, elec- 
tricity, and advertisements, but what these 
are to be remains as yet unannounced. 

The political bearings of the controversy 
have assumed an unexpectedly striking char- 
acter. Under the stress that has arisen the 
so-called “ bloc,’—the coalition of Conserv- 
atives, National Liberals, and Radicals 
through which Chancellor von Bilow has 
heretofore been accustomed to control the 
Reichstag,—has_ been virtually dissolved, 
though whether permanently no one can say. 
Early in April the Conservative members of 
the Finance Reform Committee openly de- 
serted their allies on a vote concerning the 
continuance of preferential treatment of the 
agricultural distilleries and combined with the 
Clericals, Poles, and Antisemites. Some 
weeks later the same members brought for- 
ward an Agrarian proposal to levy, in lieu 
of the death duties, a tax upon unearned in- 
crement, applying to both land and securities. 
The Clericals and Poles supported the prop- 
osition. The government pronounced it un- 
satisfactory and, for the present at least, quite 
impracticable. After a three-days’ debate the 
scheme was defeated in committee by a tie. 

In any event, the existing situation illus- 
trates in a forceful manner an inherent weak- 
ness of the German political system, . In Eng- 
land such a rebuff as was administered to the 
Kaiser’s government in the contemptuous re- 
jection of the proposed taxes on gas, elec- 
tricity, and advertisements would mean an 
immediate resignation of the ministry. In 
Germany, on the contrary, so long as the 
Emperor wishes, the ministers keep up the 
attempt to push through their program, even 
though, as in the present case, they are hope- 
lessly out of accord with any party or affilia- 
tion of parties in the chamber and the meas- 
ures they are insisting upon are repugnant to 
the government’s own adherents. The re- 
sult is an impasse from which no way of 
escape is provided. The people merely look 
on in utter helplessness. 

The situation also emphasizes the essential 
unsoundness of the government’s traditional 
economic policy. That policy has involved 
the coddling of Agrarian interests, the shap- 
ing of taxation to meet the wishes of the large 
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landholders, who have been allowed to re- 
card themselves as the dominant class of the 
Empire, entitled of right to the privileges of 
special legislation. ‘The commercial treaties 
put in operation three years ago deliberately 
sacrificed the interests of the manufacturers 
and the merchants to those of the agricul- 
turists, though the agricultural population of 
the Empire comprises now less than 29 per 
cent. of the whole. When, in recent months, 
the Agrarians refused to permit the adoption 
of even a petty legacy tax the government was 
but reaping the fruits of its own folly. 

To the adoption by the Empire of an ex- 
tended policy of direct taxation there lies the 
almost insuperable obstacle that the possibili- 
ties of direct taxes are already pretty fully 
exploited by the state and local governments. 
The imperial income tax, for example, which 
the Social Democrats are vehemently urging, 
is not feasible, because Germans already pay 
two income taxes, one to the ‘state of which 
they are citizens, and another, a super-tax 
for local purposes, to the commune in which 
they reside. In parts of Prussia people of 
middle-class incomes pay to-day under these 
requirements as high as I0 per cent., and any- 
thing more would be equivalent to confisca- 
tion. State and local fiscal systems are or- 
ganized so intimately around the income tax 
that they would be demoralized by the im- 
position of an imperial levy of the sort. At 
the 1908 conference of the Land Law Re- 
form Society, Prof. Adolph Wagner proposed 
the enactment of an imperial tax on unearned 
increment; but here again the municipalities 
have forestalled the Empire, and the tax on 
increased valuations of land, such as has late- 
ly been imposed in many parts of Prussia, 
seems likely to become, along with the tax 
on incomes, a distinctive feature of local 
rather than of imperial finance. 

The future of imperial taxation would ap- 
pear to lie distinctly along the line of indirect 
imposts, particularly the increase of the pres- 
ent extremely inadequate excises. Among 
measures which in recent weeks have been 
suggested in lieu of the abandoned imposts 
on gas, electricity, and advertisements are a 
tax on matches, to raise 15,000,000 marks, 
an increase of the existing import duties on 
tea and coffee (which, however, would raise 
the “ breakfast table ” issue-as a similar pro- 
posal recently did in the United States) to 
produce 40,000,000 marks, and the retention 
of the obnoxious tax on railway tickets. To- 
bacco, beer, wine, and spirits, however, clear- 
ly offer superior opportunities. 
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GERMANY’S GROWTH IN POPULATION AND 
INDUSTRY. 


As to the ability of the German people to 
support increased taxation there has been 
much needless dispute. To be assured upon 
this point one need merely glance at the eco- 
nomic development and status of the nation 
and compare the burdens of taxation at pres- 
ent sustained with those resting upon the pop- 
ulations of other countries. Since the found- 
ing of the Empire thirty-eight years ago prog- 
ress in population, industry, and wealth has: 
been absolutely unparalleled in Europe. The 
increase in population in this period has been 
from slightly over 41,000,000 to approxi- 
mately 63,000,000. In 1871 there were only 
eight cities having a population of more than 
one hundred thousand, and only 36.1 per 
cent. of the people of the Empire lived in 
urban centers of over 2000 inhabitants; in 
1905 there were forty-one cities of more than 
100,000, and by 1900 the percentage of 
urban population had risen to 54.3. Accord- 
ing to the recently published results of the 
occupations census of 1907, the percentage of 
the population engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, which fell from 42.5 in 1882 to 35.7 in 
1895, stands to-day at 28.6, giving the indus- 
trial and commercial classes a preponderance 
of almost three to one. 

Since 1871 the production of coal within 
the Empire has been increased fivefold, that 
of pig iron threefold, and that of manufac- 
tured commodities generally in similar pro- 
portions. In 1872 German exports amounted 
to 2,494,620,000 marks and imports agegre- 
gated 3,468,480,000 marks; in 1908, al- 
though a year of depression, the figures as 
at present estimated by the German Statistical 
Office are for exports 6,841,000,000 and for 
imports 8,720,000,000. ° 


REMARKABLE GAIN IN THE NATIONAL 
WEALTH. 


The wealth of the Empire is piling up at 
a rate unknown in any other of the principal 
European nations. Herr Dernburg, the 
Colonial Secretary, estimates the increase 
during the two decades, 1884-1904, at 30,- 
000,000,000 marks, and even the Social Dem- 
ocratic organ Vorwarts accepts the figure 
without protest. At the conclusion of a re- 
cent investigation of the financial status of 
the world-powers of to-day, Herr Sydow de- 
clared that ‘“‘ those who say that Great Brit- 
ain and France are wealthier countries than 
Germany consider as still existing a state of 
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affairs which prevailed in the past, but which 
scarcely exists in the present.” In a lately 
published volume upon the wealth of lead- 
ing nations Herr Steinmann-Bucher affirms 
that while Germans were taught formerly to 
believe that Great Britain’s national wealth 
amounted to 250,000,000,000 marks, and 
that of Germany to 200,000,000,000, at pres- 
ent the figure for Great Britain is 300,000,- 
000,000 marks, and that for Germany 350,- 
000,000,000. After critical examination of 
these estimates, Professor Delbriick gives 
them also the weight of his authority. 

Despite the depressed conditions which 
Germany shared with the rest of the world 
in 1908, every indication points to almost un- 
paralleled prosperity among all classes of the 
population. The income-tax returns for the 
kingdom of Prussia show for 1908 an aggre- 
gate of incomes 9.5 per cent. larger than that 
for 1907, which in turn was more than 15 
per cent. in excess of that for 1906; yet it is 
charged by Professor Delbriick that, inas- 
much as the assessments for the property tax 
in Prussia are demonstrably only about two- 
thirds what they should be, the evasions of 
the weightier income tax must be very con- 
siderable indeed. 


THE GERMAN NOT HEAVILY TAXED. 


Despite all the imposts that have been 
laid upon articles of consumption, it has been 
computed by Herr Neumann that the taxes 
and duties on salt, sugar, coffee, meat, bread, 
petroleum, tobacco, and fats called for an 
expenditure in 1906 of from 4.51 per cent. to 
7.28 per cent. of an income of less than 800 
marks, of 3.70 to 5.12 per cent. of an income 
of 800 to 1200 marks, and of 2.73 to 3.76 
per cent. of an income of 1200 to 2000 marks. 

The German is to-day less heavily taxed 
than the Englishman, the Frenchman, the 
American, or the Italian. Per capita esti- 
mates prepared last year by the Kaiser’s Min- 
istry of Finance are: Great Britain, 95.80 
marks; France, 82.70; the United States, 
80.80; Italy, 48.40; Germany, 48.17; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 41.70. The disparity between 
the tax-burdens of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain is especially notable. Local taxation in 
the latter is two and a half times what it is 
in the former. British income taxes range 
from gd. to Is. in the pound, German from 
34d. to g%d. The British tax upon drink 
(the highest in the world) is estimated at 
17s. 5d. per capita; the German is 4s. 5d. 
The per capita for tobacco in Great Britain 
is 6s. 2d.; in Germany, Is. 5d. Accerding 


to the German Minister of Finance the Brit- 
ish inheritance tax is nineteen times the per 
capita rate of that established in Germany in 
1906. Germany’s national debt is large, yet 
it imposes a burden of only 255 marks per 
capita, as against a similar quota of 265 in 
Austria-Hungary, 266 in Great Britains 307 
in Italy, and 621 in France; and a much 
larger proportion of it is represented by pro- 
ductive investments than in any of these other 
nations. _ 


GERMANY SOUND AT THE CORE. 


Financial conditions in Germany to-day 
are unsatisfactory enough, but manifestly in 
no wise perilous. “The Empire has committed 
itself to gigantic enterprises the cost of which 
was not so carefully weighed in the begin- 
ning as it might have been. A new and 
virile world-power has been driven by the 
circumstances in which it has found itself, 
as well as by the restless aggressiveness of 
its political and industrial leaders, into paths 
of which the founders never dreamed. ‘The 
consequence has been deficits, debts, embar- 
rassment. But never for a moment has the 
solvency of the Empire been in question. The 
federated states stand constitutionally bound 
to maintain it, and the assets of these states 
are vastly in excess of their liabilities. Though 
it is the professed desire of the government 
to increase German credit abroad, that credit 
is already second to none. At the same time, 
the prevailing fiscal system is admittedly an- 
tiquated and awkward. Everybody would 
have it changed. Everybody recognizes that 
increased taxation in some form is inevitable. 

Within the space of an average lifetime 
the resources and positive wealth of the 
Fatherland have increased almost beyond 
belief. What has happened is simply that 
the imperial government which has propa- 
gated the policies that have given the Empire 
its present status has grown weary of the ef- 
fort to make bricks without straw, and has 
thrown back upon the nation the whole ques- 
tion as to whether it is at last ready to give 
to the modern imperial program the practical 
support that is indispensable to its continued 
success. “The problem will be solved, and 
the world will be interested in its.solution. 
The principal need of the hour is that it be 
lifted out of the slough of political con- 
troversy in which it at present lies imbedded, 
and that it be dealt with in the scientific 
spirit which the German carries ordinarily 
with such conspicuous success into his varied 
fields of enterprise. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


DOES CAPITAL PUNISHMENT PREVENT 


CONVICTIONS? 


AMONG the many perspicacious utter- 

ances of the late Henry Ward Beecher 
none was truer than his observation that 
“while the fear of hanging does not deter 
men from crime the fear of inflicting death 
deters many a jury from finding a just ver- 
dict, and favors the escape of criminals.” 
This is cited by Mr. Maynard Shipley in an 
article in the American Law Review for 
May-June, in the course of which he pre- 
sents some figures and opinions which tend 
to show that the sooner capital punishment 
is abolished altogether the sooner justice will 
come into her own. 

The first State in the Union to abolish 
(1848) the death penalty permanently was 
Michigan; and, replying to an inquiry as to 
the results, Governor Austin Blair of that 
State said: “ Before the abolition of the 
death penalty murders were not unfrequent, 
but convictions were rarely or never ob- 
tained. . . . Convictions and_ punish- 
ment are now much more certain than be- 
fore the change was made. . . . The 
reform has been successfully tried, and is no 
longer an experiment.” For purposes of 
comparison, it is interesting to note that, 
while in Michigan the percentage of convic- 
tions of persons indicted for murder was 
28.2, in Massachusetts during the same pe- 
riod the percentage was but 10. Rhode 
Island, in 1852, enacted a law limiting the 
infliction of the death penalty to “ con- 
demned murderers who should. attack their 
keepers”; and Governor Wye, writing 
twelve years later, said: ‘‘ My observation 
fully justifies me in saying that conviction 
tor murder is far more certain now in proper 
cases than when death was the penalty for 
it.” According to Mr. Andrew Palm, in 
his work, “ The Penalty of Death,” the con- 
victions in Rhode Island murder trials 

were 65 per cent., as compared with 17 per 
cent. in Massachusetts during the same pe- 
riod.” she abolition of the death penalty in 
Wiscon$in was largely due to “ the extreme 
difficulty experienced in securing convictions 
in'murder trials . . . the great aver- 


sion of many to the taking of life rendering 
it almost impossible to obtain jurors from the 
more intelligent portion of the commu- 
nity. . . . Among nine States Wiscon- 
sin “ showed the highest proportion of con- 
victions to prosecutions,—namely, 40.5 per 
cent. During the same period (three years) 
in Idaho, of twenty-one persons indicted for 
murder in the first degree, not a single one 
was convicted as charged.” In Maine, 
which abolished capital punishment in 1876, 
the proportions of convictions rose from 15.4 
per cent. to 64.5 per cent. After four years 
of abolition the death penalty was partially 
restored in Colorado in 1901, the jury having 
the right to “ decide in its verdict whether 
the penalty shall be life imprisonment or 
death by hanging. . . . Since the estab- 
lishment of the law abolishing capital pun- 
ishment 50 per cent. of murder trials have 
resulted in convictions.” In Kansas the gal- 
lows, “‘ after a quarter of a century of desue- 
tude, was formally abolished by law.” It 
was not until 1908 that Ohio abolished the 
death penalty. 


UNWILLINGNESS OF JURORS TO CONVICT. 


With regard to the States which still re- 
tain capital punishment, Mr. Shipley cites 
the opinions of a number of prominent men, 
all in favor of the abolition of the death 
penalty. Of these we summarize a few: 


Massachusetts.—Representative Thomas L. 
Davis, speaking for abolition, said: “A jury 
drawn on a murder trial is often so awed by the 
responsibility placed upon them that rather than 
render a verdict that will take the man’s life, 
for fear there is a faint possibility that he is 
innocent, although they know that he isn’t, will 
disagree or bring in a verdict of not guilty.” 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison said: “This hor- 
ror of inflicting the death penalty makes juries 
violate their oaths.” Of 104 persons indicted 
for murder in 1901-07, six only were convicted 
of murder in the first degree. 

New York.—The late Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man in 1869 said that “there was among jury- 
men and justices so strong a repugnance to tak- 
ing human life that it had become doubly diffi- 
cult to convict a prisoner on the charge of 
murder.” 
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Connecticut—Prof. William B. Bailey, of 
Yale, wrote: “Courts of law are fallible, and 
the consciousness of this fallibility is ever pres- 
ent in the minds of juries. There are many 
cases in which a jury is unwilling to convict 
when death is to ensue when they might be more 
willing to sentence a man to life imprisonment.” 

Labor unions generally oppose the death 
penalty. Mr. John J. Fitzpatrick, president 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, when a 
candidate for the office of sheriff, said: ‘‘ Or- 
ganized labor everywhere stands for the 
abolition of capital punishment, and if I am 
elected sheriff I will do my best to further 
this civilized reform. I never have taken 
human life and do not intend to, even if my 
act would be sanctioned by law.” A mem- 
ber of the Stationary Engineers’ Union was 
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expelled “‘ because he proposed that the num- 
ber of capital crimes be increased.” 

Thére are perhaps ‘some who agree with 
Prof. John Dewey, of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, that there may be circumstances under 
which the death penalty is necessary; but 
even he admits that ‘‘ where the moral opin- 
ion of the community is highly developed and 
where scientific penology has made consider- 
able progress it is likely to be more harmful 
than helpful.” Prof. S. F. Emerson points 
out another factor tending to make capital 
punishment impracticable, and, indirectly, 
leading to illogical verdicts: “ Failure to con- 
vict for murder is largely the result of the 
feeling that society is measurably responsible 
for crime.” 





THE PRESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 


COUNTRIES 


HE national debts of the world in the 
form in which we know them to-day 
belong in their origin to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and are based upon pres- 
ent national regulations and activities and 
the development of the credit system. They 
are fixed and determined by the legislative 
powers of the several countries. The in- 
creasing interest taken by governments in 
the ever multiplying directions of national 
corporate life, particularly in the construc- 
tion of great national works, as well as in 
wars, has led to the expenditure of vast sums 
from time to time for which the usual rev- 
enues were not sufficient. In this way the 
national debts of Europe have risen enor- 
mously. ‘The figures showing the size of 
these national debts do not, however, con- 
stitute a proper basis upon which to estimate 
the wealth of poverty of any given state or 
nation, since in each case the value of the 
national possessions and undertakings should 
be taken into account in forming such an 
estimate. ‘Therefore, says a writer in the 
Dutch review, Vragen van den Dag (Am- 
sterdam), the figures given should be taken 
cum grano salis, while at the same time they 
may give some idea of the amazing activity 
of the nations concerned. 

According to the Manual of Political Sci- 
ence the aggregate of the national debts of 
Europe in 1785-’89 amounted to $2,070,600- 
000; in 1814-18, to $7,213,800,000; in 
1845-48, to $7,967,000,000. After this they 


OF EUROPE. 


increased still more rapidly till they amount- 
ed in 1874 to $18,027,800,000. 


In 1845 the national debt of Great Britain 
was still larger than that of any other European 
nation, being then $3,819,200,000, as against 
$792,000,000 owed by France. In 1874, after the 
expensive war with Germany and the payment 
of five milliards war indemnity, the relative in- 
debtedness of Great Britain and France was re- 
versed, France’s debt at that time amounting to 
$4,350,200,000, as against Great Britain’s $3,776,- 
400,000. Since then France has kept this un- 
enviable lead. According to Report VII. of “La 
Statistique Internationale des Valeurs Mo- 
biliéres,’ worked up by Alfred Neymarck, 
1908, the national debts of Europe have risen, 
since 1866, to the following figures, in round 
numbers: In 1866 they amounted to $13,200,- 
000,000; in 1870, to $15,000,000,000; in 1887, to 
$23,400,000,000 ; in 1906, to $29,600,000,000. The 
interest paid on these enormous sums for the 
respective years was $480,000,000, $600,000,000, 
$1,060,000,000, and $1,340,000,000. 

During the past twenty years the aggre- 
gate debt of Europe has increased by over 
six billion dollars, the annual interest by 
nearly two hundred million, and the annual 
outlay for military purposes by four hundred 
million dollars. The aggregate military ex- 
penses of Europe thus amount to some two 
hundred millions more annually than the in- 
terest on the debts. 

France takes the lead in the amount of her 
national debt, and equally of course in the in- 
terest paid on the same. And this is true not 
only in the entire amount of interest annually 


paid, but in the share borne in this by each in- 
habitant. In Russia, on the other hand, although 
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the country has an aggregate indebtedness four- 
fifths as great as that of France, the interest 
per capita amounts to but little more than one- 
third that of the latter country. The burden of 
taxation must press far more heavily on the in- 
dividual there, however, because of the inferior 
earning capacity of the average Russian. 

With what enormous strides the national 
debts of the various European countries have 
recently advanced can be further seen from the 
following: In 1906 Germany’s debt had _ in- 
creased over the amount of any previous period 
by $654,000,000; that of Belgium, by $124,- 
000,000; that of France, by $87,000,000; while 
to Great Britain’s has been added $61,920,- 
090. The increase in the aggregate expendi- 
tures for military purposes by the nations of 
Iurope is shown by the following figures: In 
1866 the total amount spent for the armies and 
navies amounted to $600,000,000; in 1870, to 
$700,000,000; in 1887, to $900,000,000; and in 
1906, to $1,340,000,000. 


The table below gives the latest figures as 
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to the total national debt of each European 
country: 


Per capita, 
Debt in  Annualin- based on 
millions terest in the census 


of dollars. millions. of 1900. 

Austria (1907)...... 2,088 80.8 3.08 
Belgium (1907)..... 666 25 3.78 
Bulgaria (1907)..... 69.6 6.4 1.72 
Denmark (1906). 66.6 22 .88 
Finland (1906)...... 28 1.2 44 
France (1907)...... ! 5,835.4 246.4 6.32 
Gonerey (1907). 4,220 165 $2.92 
Great Britain (1906). 3,945 155 3.70 
Greece (1905)..... 179 17.2 2.88 
Hungary (1905) Retelé ts 1,140 40.8 2.12 
Italy (1906)........ 2,604.4 115.4 3.56 
Luxemburg (1906). 2.4 —_ _ 
Netherlands gina) . 478 15.2 2.98 
Norway (190 pe 83 3.2 1.44 
Portugal (ioosy Cee 800 24.4 4.50 
Roumania (1907). 287 16.8 2.80 
Russia (1907).....«. "4,591.4 202 1.86 
Servia (1907)....... 110 5. 2.08 
Spain (1907)........ 1,829.2 81 4.20 
Sweden (1906)...... 105.6 4 .76 
Switzerland (1906).. 20.2 1.2 22 
Turkey (1905)...... 474 _ — 





Total. ......$29,552,800,000 $1,208,200,000 





THE TREND OF SPANISH-AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HE world looks on South America 
through foreign eyes. -To reverse this 
process,—to show that both for good and 
evil the Spanish-American republics of South 
and Central America are but the legitimate 
and inevitable results of the history of the 
mother nations,—is the attempt of Sefor 
Carlos Arturo Torres, in Nuestro Tiempo: 


During the first century of independence 
political movements in Spanish America re- 
flected only the correlative movements of Euro- 
pean nations, witlr their real character refracted, 
attenuated, or exaggerated according to the oc- 
casion. American nations were but formed of 
the aluvium and detritus of the Old World; the 
native element has lacked a reason for institut- 
ing its own initiative. Mistakes and Utopias, 
spasmodic reform and the weakness of pros- 
tration, as well as generous deeds and happy 
adaptations, are nothing but a feeble echo of 
events beyond the seas. European judgment, 
implacable in its severity, forgets too easily the 
inheritances of the new nations and condemns 
them in a breath as “brutes of vicious pro- 
pensities.” Heinrich Heine has delineated the 
most gallant and genteel representative of these 
nations: “ His brow wreathed with laurel, gold 


‘ spurs glittering upon his heels—with all that, he 


was no hero,—not even a gentleman, —nothing 
but the leader of a robber-band who, with in- 
solent hand, inscribed in the book of fame his 
insolent name,—Ramon Cortés.” 

The colonies of Spain as contrasted with 
those of England never possessed any form 
of representative government. ‘“ Englishmen 
and Anglo-Americans were unequal in lib- 
erty; Spaniards and Spanish Americans were 





equals in slavery.” Arbitrary centralized 
power, owing but a loose allegiance to the 
crown, soon sowed the seeds not only of re- 
volt but of tyranny. “ Your orders shall be 
obeyed but not fulfilled,” was once the in- 
solent response of Belalcazar to the message 
of his sovereign. The fruits of their nation’s 
history were soon gathered, in the names of 
Miranda, Narifio, Bolivar, Sucre, O’Hig- 
gins, Belgrano, 5an Martin, and Santandar, 
at once men and soldiers, thinkers and at 
times statesmen of the first order, with gen- 
erous hearts and lofty spirits. We have the 
marvelous prediction of Bolivar in 1815 as 
to the future of Spain’s vast dominion in 
America: “ Mexico will be a Republic with 
a president holding office for life; Central 
America will form a confederation whose 
canals shall shorten the roads of the world; 
New Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador will 
form the Republic of Colombia; Chile will 
be the most stable of the republics, and Peru 
will be the prey of lasting trials, for it has 
in’ its lap the two foes of order,—gold and 
slaves.” 

Three well def:ned characteristics early 
show forth in the politics of Spanish Amer- 
ica,—conservative traditional authority, dra- 
conian militarism, and doctrinary radicalism. 
To the two latter the strictures of the writer 
Seignobos well apply: a populace accustomed 
only to obey the clergy and popular leaders, 
their only ideas of liberty obtained from 
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European books, and whose leaders are men 
whom peace leaves without employment. 
Notable exceptions belonging to the con- 
servative class are Portales in Chile and 
Garcia Moreno in Ecuador,—men of power 
in their day but whoSe influence went with 
them to their graves. Men of the other 
types, Santa Ana and Juarez in Mexico, 
Carrero in Central America, and Murillo in 
Colombia, some of them “ civil war incar- 
nate,” men who in Shakespeare’s words 
placed “politics above conscience,” never- 
theless have left their mark upon their coun- 
tries’ history. “They have fulfilled their mis- 
sion of devastating hurricane, and their coun- 
tries, like the earth after a physical cataclysm, 
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break forth into the fresh growth of a new 


civilization. 

In Argentina, a nation whose code has been 
called “the most liberal and democratic in 
America, if not in all the world,” Murillo ap- 
pears as the genial exponent of this budding and 
fruitful America. The same state is under a 
President, Sarmiento, who has become known 
as the “ Founder,” and whose motto is,—“ Build 
schools; revolutions will cease.” It*is the Re- 
naissance after the Middle Ages. 

The republics have condensed into one cen- 
tury of life many centuries of history. They 
came newly born into a world already grown 
old. Guided by the mirage of an impossible 
millennium they have passed through many 
transitions. Their errors were to attempt the 
ideal, but they have worked, have labored, and 
have striven. 





THE DANGERS OF UNDEREATING. 


ig is € common saying among vegetarians 

and other apostles of a slender regimen 
that “ man digs his grave with his teeth, and 
that two-thirds of our diseases are due to 
overfeeding.” To such the facts advanced 
by Dr. Woods Hutchinson in the Cosmo- 
politan will doubtless cause considerable per- 
turbation. Certainly some weighty argu- 
ments will be necessary to disprove them. 
The habit of eating “ was early seen to have 
two serious drawbacks: it was expensive, and 
if one ate too much one became uncomfort- 
able. Ergo to eat as little as possible, con- 
sistent with survival, was a virtue.” Various 
tests have been made as to the minimum diet 
on which life can be sustained. 


A squad of soldier volunteers, as brave as any 
that ever faced the cannon’s mouth, may survive 
for six weeks on a laboratory diet calculated by 
the higher mathematics and consisting of pro- 
teids, carbohydrates, and hydrocarbons instead 
of real food; but what would be the result the 
next time they happened to be exposed to typhoid, 
tuberculosis, summer dysentery, or even a bad 
cold? What was the effect of this starvation 
diet on such a squad has already been told by 
Major Woodruff, and it does not exactly en- 
courage imitation. Five out of nine reported 
that they felt badly and were always hungry 
during the test, and were weak and depressed 
at its close; and all but one had gladly returned 
to regular diet. One who had continued the diet 
for three months thought he had been injured 
by it, and another thought he would have died 
if he had continued on the diet. Several con- 
fessed that they had been compelled to go out 
and get a “square meal” repeatedly during the 
test, and that others did the same. Moreover, 
one of those who was later placed on such a 
diet,—a young man in the prime of life and 
vigor,—died of a comparatively trivial disorder, 
which developed hemorrhagic complications, for 


no other reason whatever that could be ascer- 
tained than his prolonged food-deprivation. 

Dr. Hutchinson holds that “ it is no prin- 
ciple of progress to hold men down to a star- 
vation diet any more than it is to starvation 
wages; and while economy may be an ad- 
mirable thing in business, it is, in dietetics, 
usually not only short-sighted but waste- 
ful, for compared with human life and health 
food is one of the chéapest things there is.” 
Time was when a superintendent of a hos- 
pital, if he wanted to make a record for 
economy, would cut down the expenditures 
on the food bill. Now “ many of our hos- 
pitals, particularly those for the care of the 
insane, are beginning to see light on this sub- 
ject, to provide a more abundant and at- 
tractive dietary, to consult the appetites and 
preferences of their patients, and to allow 
their physicians, instead of the superintend- 
ent or matron, to control the precise diet of 
each patient, with the result that money is 
actually being saved by curing the patients 
faster and enabling them to get up and go 
back to work in a shorter time.” 

With regard to the view that the appetite 
is a “‘ mere gross animal impulse which it is a 
positive virtue to thwart and suppress,” the 
overwhelming consensus of opinion “ of the 
laboratory, the hospital, the family physician, 
the sanitarium, and the diet-kitchen is that 
the appetite is to be treated with the greatest 
respect, is to be thwarted only for the best of 
reasons and in special emergencies, and is, all 
things considered, the. most reliable, indeed 
almost the only guide that we have in mat- 
ters of diet.” 









































The now famous standard diets, laid down 


by Pettenkofer and Voit about fifty years 


ago, ranged from 1500 calories or heat-units 
for the subsistence diet to 4500 calories for 
the heavy-work diet; and “ these figures have 
never been markedly altered by the thousands 
of tests, both practical and laboratory, to 
which they have since been submitted.” The 
subsistence diet is the smallest amount that 
will prevent starvation. Now the modern 
starvationists claim “ that the human .body 
can be maintained in full working power and 
much better health upon 1800 calories, some 
of them even going so low as 1200 and 
1000.” On this Dr. Hutchinson remarks: 


No normal, average, unspiritual individual has 
ever been able to live upon any such diet as 
1500 calories a day without impairing either’ his 
health or his working power. One of two re- 
sults practically invariably. follows: either the 
dietary is abandoned altogether, or the standard 
is quietly hitched up from 30 to 50 per cent. 


From the extraordinary claims put forth 
for the advantages of a slender diet one 
“would surely conclude that the most im- 
posing array of diseases in our text-books of 
medicine and the hugest totals in our death- 
lists would be found directly and unmistak- 
ably enrolled under the head of diseases due 
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to overeating . and that under the 
head of diseases due to underfeeding there 
would be found a vast and eloquent blank.” 
What are the facts? 


i 
Of the forty-two principal causes of death in 
the United States census of 1900 only three are to 
be found which are in any way due or possibly 
related to overfeeding,—diseases of the stomach, 
diseases of the liver, and diabetes. . . . On 
the other hand, those diseases which are either 
directly due to underfeeding or in which the 
mortality is highest among those who are poorly 
fed and lowest among those who are abundantly 
fed,—consumption, pneumonia, diarrheal dis- 
eases, typhoid, and inanition (a polite official 
term for starvation),—account for a death-roll 
of 250,000 victims, or nearly 30 per cent. of all 
the deaths. 


Again, “‘ the stern and unimpeachable rec- 
ords of mortality and morbidity show that 
the blameless and frugal p~- _ have the high- 
est death-rate, the highest disease-rate, and 
the lowest longevity-rate of any class in the 
community.” Finally, there is the significant 
fact “‘ that practically every prolonged fam- 
ine is followed by the outbreak of some epi- 
demic. In fact, from one-half to two-thirds 
of the deaths in a famine are due to some 
form of fever, which the lowered nutrition 
of the victims has allowed to gain a foot- 


hold.” 


CARROLL D.WRIGHT—A COLLEAGUE’S TRIBUTE. 


COLONEL CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 

at the time of his decease, had held the 
presidency of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation for twelve years. On May 14 last 
the members gathered at a special meeting to 
listen to an address on the life and work of 
their late president from Mr. S. N. D. 
North, the senior vice-president. This ad- 
dress has been printed in the Quarterly Pub- 


_lications of the Association; and it is a strik- 


ing testimony to the worth of the deceased 
statistician. 

Colonel Wright was born in Dunbarton, 
N. H., July 25, 1840, his father being “a 
devout country preacher of the Universalist 
denomination.” After studying in rural 
academies, and teaching school to pay his 
way, he left home at sixteen, and two years 
later was studying law. When twenty-two 
he enlisted as a private in the Fourteenth 
New Hampshire Volunteers, Company C, 
and at the close of the war he had risen to 
the command of the same regiment. Resum- 
ing the study of law, he was in due course 


admitted to practice. In 1871 and 1872 he 
served as State Senator for the Sixth Mid- 
dlesex District in the Massachusetts Senate; 
and in the following year he became Com- 
missioner of the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, which had been created 
in 1869, and which was the first of the kind 
in the country. This was the turning-point, 
in his career. To quote Mr. North: ; 


It can hardly be said that he dropped his pro- 
fession with the deliberate intention of never 
returning to it: he could not foresee what was to 
happen; but it is certain he was tempted into 
the new field by a vague realization of the pos- 
sibilities it offered for a great governmental in- 
novation. It appealed to his sympathies and 
aspirations as offering a unique opportunity to 
do the world a peculiar service. Once his hand 
was put to the plow he neither faltered nor hesi- 
tated nor regretted. He had found a mission 
in life. He found himself fitted into just that 
niche for which his mind and temperament were 
best adapted. It was given to him to fill this 
niche for the forty best years of his life; to 
expand it and enlarge it, as he himself devel- 
oped and grew; to become recognized through- 
out the civilized world not only as a pioneer, 
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but as the greatest:exponent of a new gospel 
of industrial ethics. 


Governor Washburn, when offering the 
new post, is reported to have said to Colonel 
Wright: “I have watched your work on 
some measures in the Senate. I think I know 
you, and now I want you to take charge of 
this Bureau of Labor, and make it or bust 
it!’ As the world has seen, the young man 
did not “bust” it. From the first he re- 
fused to make his office “an engine of fac- 
tious agitation and partisan propaganda.” 
His predecessor in the presidency of the 
American Statistical Association, Gen. Fran- 
cis A, Walker, had said to him, anent the 
Bureau, “I have strong hopes that you will 
so distinctly and decisively edisconnect the 
Massachusetts Bureau from politics . . . 
as to command the moral support of the 
whole body of citizens and receive the co- 
operation of men of all occupations and de- 
grees.” It was on these lines that he con- 
ducted the Bureau. To quote Mr. North 
further: 


In the thousands of pages of official reports 
and investigations which have appeared over 
President Wright’s name there is not an in- 
stance of departure from the narrow pathway 
thus laid down. They contain conclu- 
sions which were frequently controverted— 
from some of them I have myself dissented,— 
but there is no instance of a partisan bias or a 
prejudiced perversion of the truth. 


In 1885 Colonel Wright was appointed 
the first Commissioner of the new National 
Bureau of Labor; and here, again, he “ dis- 
armed criticism by his sane and conservative 
methods.”” He gradually won the respect of 
the ablest labor leaders; his attitude toward 
the trade-union was distinctly friendly, 
though he deprecated the excesses that at 
times characterized jts methods. The em- 
ployers also trusted him. He “held and 
fearlessly enunciated a doctrine regarding 
their duty and their opportunity which lifted 
the manufacturer above the . . . mere 
seeker after dollars.” He remained at the 
head of the two bureaus, the National and 
the State, as long as he cared to stay there; 
and, compelling the complete confidence of 
his fellow-men, he came to be known as “ the 
sane seeker after truth.” This, in Mr. 
North’s judgment, was the key to Colonel 
Wright’s character and career; and he dwells 
upon it somewhat fully. We subjoin a few 
extracts from this part of the address: 

Colonel Wright was a man of great tact. He 


was what is known as a good “mixer.” He 
could fit himself to every environment. In per- 








sonal intercourse he was cordiality, kindness, 


and good humor combined. He-had an 
anecdote to fit every emergency. He could re- 
lieve a taut situation by a flash of quaint or 
subtle humor that would force a laugh on the 
verge of a quarrel. He was pre-eminently a 
pacificator; his mission was to point the path- 
way to peace; and he had consummafe art in 
finding it. But never at the sacrifice of his own 
convictions. 


In the anthracite coal strike of 1902 Colo- 
nel Wright was, “‘ from the beginning to 
the end, the trusted adviser of President 
Roosevelt.”’ His report on the situation con- 
tained suggestions “ that seem desirable and 
just” for ending the controversy; but they 
were not accepted by either party, and the 
great strike followed. 

Outside his official world Colonel Wright 
was a lecturer on economics, an “ attractive 
personality on the platform, his services be- 
ing always at the disposal of any good 
cause’; and a bibliography of his writings, 
which Mr. North has prepared, ‘‘ embraces 
no less than 350 titles.’ He was an active 
member of the trustees and executive com- 
mittee of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington; and in 1902 he accepted the presi- 
dency of Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 
Of his connection with the last-named in- 
stitution Mr. North says: 


He put Clark College on its feet, bringing 
into its organization and methods certain new 
and practical ideas, destined to work something 
of a revelation in our American colleges. From 
the day that Clark College opened its doors with 
President Wright as its head it was a success; 
and it will continue to grow and to thrive be- 
cause it will cling to his ideals. 


Any true estimate of Colonel Wright’s 
character must, in Mr. North’s opinion, take 
account of his philosophy: 


At the foundation of this philosophy was the 
instinctive sense of justice. In working out a 
theory of life, based upon the sense of justice, 
President Wright troubled himself very little 
with the abstractions of political economy. . . . 
He dealt with the nature and grounds of moral 
obligation and the rules which ought to deter- 
mine conduct in accordance with this obligation. 
This is the spirit which always underlies his 
analysis of statistics and his interpretation of a 
given statement of facts. . Looking still 
deeper into President Wright’s philosophy we 
find its full and final explanation in the pro- 
foundly religious spirit of the man. : 
“There is a new religion,” he wrote—‘a_re- 
ligion of progress. The study of life’s 
problems convinces me that there is coming a 
revival of religion which shall hold in its power 
the church, industry, commerce, and the whole 
social fabric. Any solution, all solutions, must 
embody within themselves some phase of such 
a religion, and unless they do they will have 
no force.” Ff 
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EVOLUTION OF THE 


| ad any monarch ever had his hands full of 

trouble at the moment of his ascending 
the throne that ruler is Mohammed Ali, 
Shah Kadjar and Shah in Shah (King of 
Kings), who assumed the crown of distracted 
Persia in January, 1907. 

He found a weak, impoverished country, a 
ragged, long-unpaid and mutinous army, a 
huge expensive harem, and, most trouble- 
some of all, a Constitution and a Parliament. 
In a luminous and comprehensive summary 
of the present situation in Persia, which ap- 
pears on the editorial page of a recent issue 
of the New York Sun, we find these para- 
graphs describing the inception of the Per- 
sian Parliament: 

The strange parliamentary impulse of the 
Persian people, who were not supposed to have 
emerged from the “ Dark Age” stage of prog- 
ress, developed early in 1906. The National 
Assembly met on August 12. The Constitution 
was framed in December. _ Muzaffer-ed-din 
[father of the present Shah] was sick unto 
death, but the instrument was brought to him 
and he approved it. Then he and Mohammed, 
his son and heir, signed a separate paper, swear- 
ing on the Koran that they would not dissolve 
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PERSIAN SITUATION. 






































SARDARASAD, LEADER OF THE PERSIAN NATIONALIST 
FORCES. 











MOHAMMED ALI, THE DEPOSED SHAH OF PERSIA. 


the Parliament for two years. The document 
was unsatisfactory to the new Senate. It had 
to be revised. The work was speedily done and 
the Shah and his heir again pledged their ,ad- 
hesion to it. Then Muzaffer died, and the new 
Shah not only swore for the third time to sup- 
port the Constitution, but gave out a program 
of the reforms which he hoped to accomplish 
with the aid of the Parliament. His reign, 
however, was troublous from the outset. One 
of his brothers instantly popped up as a pre- 
tender in Luristan, a province on the Turkish 
border. His revolt petered out in a little while, 
but the Turks renewed the trouble which has 
lasted for more than a hundred years over the 
boundary between their Asiatic territory and the 
Persian Empire. This, too, came to nothing. 

The issue was staved off after some trifling 
bloodshed. But there was no putting aside the 
troubles with the Parliament which actually 
started with the reign itself. The leaders of the 
National party, in control of the Parliament, de- 
manded ministerial responsibility, control of the 
finances, and an immediate radical reform of 
administration throughout the country, with 
cessation of despotic cruelty, grafting and op- 
pressive taxation. The Shah replied that they 
might as well demand a republic at once, yet 
when it came to the breaking point he gave in, 
surrendered every point. All this took place 
within a month after his accession. His sur- 
render, the first of many, was on February 12, 
1907. On this same day broke out the first of a 
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THE PERSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LEADERS WITH THEIR SUBORDINATE CHIEFS. 


(The two men in the center are Sattar Khan and Bazu Khan, famous free lance chieftains.) 


series of riots in Tabriz, the capital of Azer- 
bijan, the northern province of Persia on the 
Russian border. 

The details of Shah Mohammed Ali’s con- 
flict with his Parliament are tedious and un- 
important. They consisted of alternative re- 
sistances and surrenders on his part as the 
legislators pressed demand after demand upon 
him. Troubles increased. The Grand 
Vizier, Amines-Sultan, was murdered in the 
Mejliss, the Parliament building, on Septem- 
ber 2, 1907. The struggle seemed to be at 
an end on December 7, when the Shah once 
more signed a declaration, swearing by the 
Koran to uphold the Constitution and co- 
operate in the reforms demanded by the peo- 
ple. This event had an important result 
early last month when the mujtehids, or holy 
men of the Shiite sect of Mohammedanism, 
excommunicated Mohammed Ali for perjury 
in breaking this oath, thus rendering him 
ineligible to reign and paving the way for 
his deposition. 

The end of the struggle with Parliament, 
or, rather, the end of the first battle, came 
in June, 1908, when, 


in response to a proposal to cut his personal 
income to $500,000 a year the Shah’s artillery 
opened fire on the Parliament building and the 
streets of Teheran flowed with blood for two 
days, as the despot’s soldiery butchered members 
of the Assembly and Nationalist leaders and 
sympathizers wherever they could find them. 
Curiously enough, the Shah and his following 
managed to create the impression that the sup- 
pression of the liberal movement was excusable 
if not actually praiseworthy. Its leaders were 
blackened with accusations of cruelty and op- 
pression toward their opponents, and perhaps the 
charges were not wholly untrue. This massacre 
was the end of Persia’s first Parliament, but it 
was far from the end of the Shah’s troubles and 
vacillation in respect to the parliamentary: ques- 
tion. He has at least two or three times in the 
last half year issued proclamations of the re- 
newal of constitutional government, and each 
time except the last he has withdrawn the con- 
cession. 


Under his last proclamation, issued under 
great pressure applied by England and Rus- 
sia, the nineteenth day of last month was set 
for a general election of a representative as- 
sembly, and a new election law was promul- 
gated for the occasion. ‘The election pre- 
liminaries are actually going on parallel with 
the fighting. 
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If it seem strange that a constitution, par- 
liamentary institutions and a reformed ad- 
ministration should be so insistently and per- 
sistently demanded by a people apparently 
backward as the Persians are there are really 
good reasons for the Persian state of mind. 
Dr. Mirza Abdullah and Rahim Zadeh, 
delegates sent recently by the Nationalists to 
Paris’ to present their side of the situation, 
have been at some pains to explain the move- 
ment. In condensed form this is their ex- 
planation: 


First of all, Persia, like India, has “ caught 
the rebound” from the Russo-Japanese war. 
The stagnant nations are awakening, and Per- 
sia is one of them. The national awakening in 
India has had a still stronger effect. But above 
all it is the reform movement in Russia that has 
stimulated the Persians to throw off the yoke of 
despotism. Under this deadly régime Persia has 
not been able to support its people. They have 
swarmed by thousands across the Russian fron- 
tier in search of work. There are 50,000 of 
them in Baku; there are thousands in Astra- 
khan. Every port on the Caspian and the Black 
Sea has its contingent. The petroleum region 
of the Caucasus is full of them. They have 
ascended the Volga. They are stevedores at 
Odessa and Constantinople and Batum. Every- 
where they are in contact with the men of ad- 
vanced ideas, Young Russians, and Young 
Turks. In this the whole story is told. They 
absorb the ideas of liberalism. They send 
them home in letters; they take them home 
when they return with their savings. These 
exiles are the leaven that has started the 
Persian ferment. 


The future of Persia is in the hands of the 
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foreigner, the Russian, and the Englishman. 
The Shah, unlike Abdul Hamid, has not 
been captured with the city. He is safe in 
his summer palace, and he talks vigorously 
of besieging the rebels in the city they have 
won. ‘To quote the Sun again: 

Probably his energy will expend itself in talk, 
but there is the Russian force under General 
Snarsky already in the country,—sixty-eight 
miles from Teheran at last advices,—to reckon 
with, and other troops are being hurried from 
south Russia across the border. Of course the 
Persian liberal forces are no match for Russia, 
still less if England sends a corps of her In- 
dian troops to aid in “the work of pacification.” 
She has intimated that she might do this. 

The political situation is not clear. Early 
in June the Vossische Zeitung, a semi-official 
Berlin paper, published an outline of a tri- 
partite treaty between the Shah, England, 
and Russia, guaranteeing the rules of the 
first named and parceling the country into 
“spheres of influence’ between his allies. 
The denials of such a treaty made in Lon- 
don have not been convincing, and if it exists 
it may be taken for granted that the two 
Powers will keep Mohammed on the throne 
at all costs. 

No doubt some sort of popular government 
will be installed and reforms will be made, but 
the Shah will reign under tutelage of English 
and Russian “ residents.” That is to say, if Ger- 
many does not interpose objections. The Kaiser 
has long regarded Persia as a future appanage 
of his crown. Perhaps he will try his Moroc- 
can tactics over again. 
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long and single track from Teheran to the shrine of a former Shah.) 
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HELLENISM IN THE AGEAN SEA AND IN ASIA 
MINOR. 


ROM the remotest times the A*gean Sea 
has played a preponderant role in the 
evolution of the Hellenic world, both in re- 
gard to political expansion and military power 
and to the development of her intellectual 
activity. The Greek nation owes much to 
the sea, writes Mr. N. Kasasis in L’Hel- 
lénisme (Paris). 

It is on the sea that the Hellenic race has 
achieved its most glorious exploits; but the 
7Egean Sea has been a benefactress to all the 
countries of Europe. She was the way by which 
entered the civilization and culture of ancient 
Asia, fertilizing the young Aryan races. The 
island of Cyprus was the first halting-place of 
the maritime expansion of the Phcenicians, 
whence Asiatic civilization spread over the Hel- 
lenic regions, over the shores and islands of 
Asia Minor and of Europe. Under the influ- 
ence of the Greek spirit this civilization has 
undergone a marvelous transformation. 


In the first centuries of Greek history the 
three islands of Lesbos, Samos, and Chio 
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were the most important of the archipelago. 
To-day they are the most active centers of 
the A®gean region. The island of Lesbos 
(Mitylene) is now entirely Greek. The 
number of Mussulmans decreases little by 
little ; and these, reduced to-day to some thou- 
sands of individuals, are spread over the 
whole extent of the island. 


In spite of the fertility of its soil, and its 
exceptional geographical position, which domi- 
nates the coasts of Asia Minor, the island of 
Mitylene is unable to sustain a population num- 
bering about 150,000 souls; and emigration is, 
therefore, imposed upon the inhabitants as a 
necessity. Their activity extends far be- 
yond Ionia to Asia Minor, where, in certain 
regions, they ought to be considered, like the 
Chiotes, as the veritable pioneers of civilization, 
founding everywhere schools and _ churches, 
those two most powerful factors of Greek cul- 
ture. Lesbians are found in all the great com- 
mercial centers, in Constantinople, in Egypt, in 
Roumania, and in southern Russia; but they 
never definitively abandon their native isle, and, 
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as soon as they have acquired a fortune, they 
return to it. 


The island of Chio enjoys a similar pros- 
perity to that of Mitylene, and maintains in- 
tact its ancient Ionian character. The Chi- 
otes contributed largely to the material 
renaissance of Greece under the Ottoman 
yoke. 


We see to-day in Chio, as in Lesbos, that the 
efforts and the will of the inhabitants of the 
Greek race,—who form nearly the whole of the 
population—seconded by the material aid of 
Chiotes settled abroad, have made the island 
a prosperous one from every point of view, in 
spite of the Ottoman administration. 


The island of Samos enjoys a certain 
autonomy, but it does not cease to aspire to 
complete liberation. The other islands of 
the 7Egean, such as Lemnos, Thassos, and 
Rhodes, not to speak of smaller ones, have 
not the same importance, from the Hellenic 
point of view, as those mentioned above. 

If one passes from the islands of the 
Azgean Archipelago to the Asiatic coast he 
finds himself among a nature and a popula- 
tion not sensibly different from those which 
he has left behind. 


The soil of this Hellenic region of Asia 
Minor is in fact as Greek as that of any prov- 
ince of Greece proper. It was here that 
the Greek race made its début in history. 
In this Greek land of Asia Minor 
thought found its first emancipators. 


human 


But in the times when the hordes of the 
conquering Mussulmans fell like a water- 
spout on Asia Minor, its peoples and fair 
provinces were one after another devastated 
by the victorious sword of the Osmanlis. 
The forcible conversion of the inhabitants to 
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the Mussulman religion by many cruel and 
inhuman means changed the aspect of Asia 
Minor to that of a province almost totally 
Mussulmanized. 


In certain parts of Asia Minor the inhabitants 
of entire villages had their tongues cut out in 
order that they might not transmit to their chil- 
dren the national speech; and the legend runs 
that in the early times of the Mussulman con- 
quest a caravan of ten camel-loads of human 
tongues was sent to the Padishah as homage! 


To-day, in spite of its apparent prosperity, 
Hellenism in Asia Minor is face to face with 
grave dangers,—from the Church and from 
the Mussulman authorities themselves. The 
Catholic Missions, says Mr. Kasasis, too 
often pose as adversaries of Hellenism in 
these countries. Another danger that threat- 
ens the future of Hellenism appears under 
the form of a Germanic invasion. 


Since her last political regeneration the Ger- 
manic world has turned its attention to the 
Turkish provinces of Asia Minor. Twenty years 
ago the eminent economist Dr. W. Roscher ad- 
dressed his compatriots thus: “In Asia Minor 
we shall be able, after pacific conquests, to 
found a new Germany, which in power, popula- 
tion, and wealth will equal the old Germany, 
and will form the surest rampart against Rus- 
sia and Panslavism.” The new German policy 
sustains, under the direction of the Hohen- 
zollern, the conquering traditions of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The journey of Emperor William 
to the Holy Land, to worship at the tomb of 
the Savior, and to Constantinople, to embrace, 
at Yildiz, his “great friend,” is well remem- 
bered; and the importance of the services ren- 
dered by the same emperor to the Sublime 
Porte, to the detriment of Hellenism, is like- 
wise not forgotten. 


Will the change of sovereign and régime 
at Constantinople cut short this dominance 
of Germany in Turkey? 





TURKEY, GREECE, AND CRETE—THE TURKISH 
VIEWPOINT. 


HE hostile attitude of the Turkish press 
toward Greece because of the aspira- 

tions of Crete to become part of King 
George’s kingdom had become so _ intense 
during the month of June that the Greek 
foreign minister brought the matter to the 
attention of the Turkish diplomatic agent at 
Athens. It will be interesting in this con- 
nection to note some of the few represent- 
ative utterances from Turkish publications 
on the long-vexed question of the present 
and -future of the island of Crete. One of 


the Young Turkish organs, the Tanine 
(Echo), declares: 


A real Cretan question exists, and many are 
the different interests that clash in that un- 
happy island. As for us Turks, we declare 
energetically that we will never discuss the 
proposition to settle this question, under Euro- 
pean pressure, with gold. We will not even 
listen to such a proposition. Even if the pow- 
ers retire from the island and Greece does not 
take possession we will not be able to say that 
Crete is ours, since justice is still administered 
in the name of the King of Greece and the Cre- 
tans deny that they are a part of the Ottoman 
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Empire. Such a situation is intolerable. The 
very first and chief duty of our foreign min- 
ister is to prepare the army and navy and say 
to the rest of the world: “We are ready!” 

We Turks do not propose to withdraw 
the autonomy we have given to Crete. We can- 
not, however, accept a commissioner appointed 
by the Greek king. Crete cannot be adminis- 
tered by a commissioner; it requires a vali [the 
Turkish term for governor of a Turkish prov- 
ince,—a vilayet] or a bey. We would not object 
if this vali should be a Christian, even a Cretan 
Christian; nor if the Cretans themselves de- 
manded a vali from a foreign reigning family 
would we object. 


Other Turkish journals do not entirely 
agree with the Janine, among them the 
Ittihad (Union), which says: 


Even though Greece continues to show us 
the same degree of friendliness as heretofore 
there is still a power urging the Cretans on 
toward the realization of their aspirations. This 
society, the Ethniki Etairia, is exciting the Cre- 
tans to demand annexation to Greece. We 
agree with the Tanine as to the nomination of 
an Ottoman or a Cretan vali, even a Christian; 
but we will certainly oppose the nomination of 
any foreigner. 


Replying to a frank editorial in a recent 
number of the Paris Temps, the Siperi- 
Saikai-Hurriett (Lightning-Rod of Liberty) 
declares: 


If the powers desire to return the island to 
us they inust, since they received it in trust, 
return it to us intact. Such is the Ottoman 
point of view. If, however, the powers leave 
the island and Greece invades it, we will see 
what we can do to stop her. All the Mussul- 
man element on the island is opposed to the an- 
nexation to Greece. We understand this and 
will never go back on our word. We accept 
the Cretan idea for a native militia, but not 
under orders of Greek officers. We will not 
send a military force to the island unless abso- 
lutely necessary, but the Cretan harbors will be 
occupied by our warships, and we intend that 
the governor shall be nominated by ourselves. 
These are our rights; Greece has none. 


Another well-known Turkish journal, a 
very old one, which has recently reappeared 
after a long period of suspension, the Yeni 
Tasviri-Efkiar (New Idea), says: 


We are ready to sacrifice our lives to keep 
the island. If our friends, the Greeks, can af- 
ford to pay this price for it let them begin the 
game. On no other condition will they get it. 
But we sincerely hope that Europe has not quite 
lost all her logic and that she will not force us 
to have recourse to violence. . . . we 
have settled the Bosnian and Bulgarian difficul- 
ties by the payment of indemnities, this was not 
a price nor a sale, but a diplomatic arrangement 
imposed on us by a great war with a great 
power. No such solution can be obtained of 
the Cretan question. 
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THE TURKISH CABINET CONSIDERING FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS AT SAN STEFANO. 


(The figures seated in front, beginning at the left, 
are: Hussein Hussni Pasha, who conducted the in- 
ventory of the deposed Sultan Abdul Hamid’s treas- 
ures at Yildiz Kiosk and compelled the former mon- 
arch to return to the nation a large part of his 
fortune ; Chevket Pasha, now virtual dictator of the 
new Turkey; and Enver Bey, the popular military 
leader.) 


The general opinion may be summarized 
in a strong editorial which appeared recently 
in the Yeni Gazetta (New Journal) : 


No state can afford to base its future upon 
the desire of any part of its people. The Otto- 
man Government and nation knows no section 
with regard to Crete. There is only one opin- 
ion. The Turk will not hesitate to go to war 
even though such war extend outside the Bal- 
kans and into Europe generally. If the four 
protecting powers, after withdrawing their 
troops from the island, forbid its occupation by 
Turkish forces and permit its annexation to 
Greece, Turkey, which these powers suspect to- 
day to be looking favorably toward Germany 
and Austria, will actually throw herself into 
the arms of these powers. We have every con- 
fidence, however, that the rights of Ottoman 
sovereignty will be respected. 


A number of the Turkish journals use the 
Cretan question as an occasion for comment- 
ing on the Turkish foreign policy generally. 
The Yeni Gazetta insists that Europe will 
have to treat constitutional Turkey in a 
much different manner from that in which it 
negotiated with the Hamidian régime. “ Eu- 
rope must see now that her conduct toward 
us will have to harmonize with the dignity 
of Ottoman sovereignty and constitutional 
government,” says this journal, at the con- 
clusion of a trenchant editorial. 
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PREMIER OF JAPAN, 


MARQUIS KATSURA, 


ONE * of the most important political issues 

in Japan, which brought about the 
downfall of the Saionji ministry and installed 
in its place the present Katsura cabinet, was 
that of the military retrenchment. Marquis 
Katsura was called to power upon the under- 
standing that he would attempt to put an 
end to the policy of military expansion in 
response to the popular desire. A character 
sketch of a statesman intrusted with such a 
ponderous task may prove interesting. A re- 
cent issue of the J’aiyo (Tokio) contains an 
intimate delineation of Marquis Katsura. 
We are told that the Japanese premier 


is an tnusually resourceful statesman. He is 
not brilliant, to be sure, but his sound judgment 
and his power of cool reasoning enable him to 
read the signs of the times and adopt a policy 
which he considers best suited to the needs of 
the time. A man of strong convictions, he at 
times displays prejudice, and yet his breadth 
of view and his clearness of vision make it pos- 
sible for him to survey the political field from 
a commanding position and formulate his pol- 
icv after general modern tendencies. Without 
doubt he has his own principles and his own 
views, but at the same time he is adroit and 
versatile, and does not hesitate to renounce his 
old views in order to adopt a new policy once 
he is convinced of the advisability of doing so. 
He possesses both talent and ability, and may 
well rank among the greatest men the Meiji era 
has produced. Marquis Katsura is not 
a theorist,—he is practical through and through. 
He does not seek empty glory by holding out 
before the public elaborate and dazzling pro- 
grams, but confines his plans within the bounds 
of his ability. 

The article is the more interesting because 
it describes Marquis Katsura in comparison 
with other veteran statesmen of Japan. One 
of the most important qualities for a political 
leader, the writer says, is that of command- 
ing the respect of his followers. Some lead- 
ers attain this end by instilling in the minds 
of their followers a feeling of awe, others by 
fostering in them a sense of love and grati- 
tude. It is the latter sort of leadership which 
the writer finds in Marquis Katsura. 


In this respect the Marquis is an abler leader 
than Prince Ito or Count Okuma, and is the 
equal of Marquis Saionji. Saionji’s secret of 
leadership lies in his intellectual capacity and 
lovable personality, Okuma’s in brilliant speech 
and high aspiration, Ito’s in his long successful 
career and consequent reputation. As for Kat- 
sura, he leads his followers by subtle diplomacy, 
in which he excels all his colleagues, and his 
diplomacy is the sort that makes his followers 
regard him with a sense of affection. If we 
were to seek among the present-day statesmen 
a leader of Katsura’s type, Prince Yamagata is, 
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MARQUIS KATSURA, AGAIN PREMIER OF JAPAN. 


perhaps, that statesman. In fact, Yamagata was 
Katsura’s master in statesmanship, and the polit- 
ical group of which Katsura is the leader was 
originally formed by Yamagata. 


It must be noted that Katsura’s political 
group is not a political party in the modern 
sense of the term. As the writer observes, 
Katsura has always stood aloof from political 
parties, or at most assumed an impartial at- 
titude toward them. In fact, the foundation 
of his influence is in the bureaucracy, and his 
political group is composed of officials. In 
this respect he is radically different from 
Marquis Saionji, leader of the Liberal party, 
or Count Okuma, leader of the Progressive 


party. 


Count Okuma is noted for his strong convic- 
tions, yet these have of late wavered more than 
once; Prince Ito’s convictions have already 
ceased to deserve the name,—they have become 
arrogance; Marquis Saionji’s are convictions 
that lack constancy; it is in Marquis Katsura 
that we find a statesman who is possessed of 
convictions, in the real sense of the word. 
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PORTO RICO UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG, 


NE of the most striking examples of 

the difference between medievalism 

and modernism in administration of com- 

mercial affairs is revealed in the following 

comparisons of official data, 1908, just issued 

from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Commerce and Labor: 

Porto Rico.—Exports to United States, 
1901, $5,641,137; 1908, $25,891,261. _Im- 
ports from United States, 1901, $6,965,408 ; 
1908, $22,677,376. 

Many indications, there are, too, in other 
directions, of Porto Rican progress under 
modern conditions. Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
writing in the Outlook on Porto Rican con- 
ditions as he found them, says: 


That the islanders are in a more prosperous 
condition than they have ever been under Span- 
ish rule was the testimony of everyone with 
whom I talked; there was not a single excep- 
tion. I heard of one pessimistic conservative 
who lamented the good old days, but I heard 
only of one, and he was not regarded seriously 
by my informant. The wholesale dealer whose 
trade had been lessened because retailers now 
buy directly from the United States, the coffee- 
planter whose profits had been diminished by 
the Spanish tax imposed on coffee imports into 
Spain, the Spaniard whose patriotism led him 
naturally to regret the days of Spanish rule, all 
agreed that the island was much better off than 
it had ever been before. The old-time sugar 
mills have been supplanted by those of newer 
and better construction, one of them being said 
to be the largest mill in the world. The one 
monthly Spanish steamer has been replaced by 
fourteen monthly American steamers. In some 


agricultural sections land has risen in value 
from ten to one hundred dollars an acre; in 
the vicinity of San Juan the increase has been 
much greater; nowhere have land values fallen. 
Wages have generally increased. If there has 
been any decrease in the coffee districts, it has, 
I judge, been more.than made up by the in- 
creased wages paid by American tobacco-grow- 
ers. 


Dr. Abbott spent some weeks on the is- 
land in gathering material for his article 
which tells, at first hand, many important 
facts bearing directly upon present political, 
social, and general conditions. ‘The improve- 
ments in roads and along other vital lines 
are thus described: 


Roads have been built in every part*of the 
island, so that now there is no township that 
has not a good automobile road to the sea, and 
in a few years all the towns will be similarly 
connected with each other. Bridges are grac- 
ually taking the place of fords and ferries, which 
rains not infrequently make unusable. Wher- 
ever the road has gone the cost of transporta- 
tion has been materially decreased, in one spe- 
cific instance from a former charge of a dollar 
a hundredweight to twenty-five cents or less. 
Along these roads civilization finds its way, so 
that, as one observant resident informed me, a 
year after a road is opened anyone can see the 
improvement in sanitary conditions, bodily 
health, character and quality of clothing, and 
largeness and cheerfulness of life. Every town 
has its graded schools, with school buildings 
which, architecturally, well serve as a suggestion 
for some of our town school boards; and rural, 
or as we should say, distant schools are being 
rapidly multiplied throughout the country, while 
provision for teachers to carry on the work of 
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education is made by a well-housed and well- 
organized normal school. 


Referring to the prevention and cure of a 
prevailing disease under the old régime, the 
writer remarks: 


An army surgeon, Dr. B. K. Ashford, has dis- 
covered not only the cause of the anemia which 
was the scurvy of the islanders and which pre- 
vious authorities had erroneously attributed to 
insufficient food, but also a cure for it. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand cases have been 
successfully treated, and under the new law, if 
I understand its terms aright, every municipality 
will be provided with a hospital with some 
means of local treatment for the sufferers, and 
every school will be required to give some in- 
struction respecting sanitary habits necessary to 
stamp out this disease effectually and finally. 
An engineer from the Rocky Mountains has 
been brought to the island, and, under his 
supervision, aided by a corps of American engi- 
neers, surveys are being conducted and plans 
perfected for an American irrigation scheme, 
which promises to relieve the sugar lands on 
the southern side of the island from the periodic 
droughts with which sugar cultivation has now 
to contend. And the reader should remember, 
what I think the Porto Rican sometimes forgets, 
that the expense of building these roads, of this 
medical service, of this irrigation plant, and for 
the most part of these schools, is paid out of 
the federal, not out of the local, taxes. 


Among other lines of inquiry during his 
brief visit to the island, Dr. Abbott found 
time to look into political conditions. At 
his request the Speaker of the Porto Rico 
House of Delegates drew up and presented 


him with the following interesting declara- 
tion or affirmation regarding the Porto Rico 
views of needed political reforms: 


Reforms which could be embodied in the 
“Organic Law of Porto Rico” to satisfy the 
just aspirations of our people. In this aim it 
would be indispensable: (1) To separate the 
legislative and executive powers, abolishing the 
Executive Council, wherever it confounds both 
powers. (2) To constitute the legislative As- 
sembly of two Chambers: one, the Chamber of 
Delegates in the same form in which it exists 
to-day; the other, the Senate of Porto Rico. 
The Senate could be composed of twenty-one 
members, three for each one of the seven dis- 
tricts in which the island is actually divided, or 
may be divided. Both bodies should be chosen 
by popular election. (3) The chiefs of depart- 
ment should be nominated by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of Porto 
Rico, the Governor being named as he is to-day 
by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the United States. 


The writer, in his observations on this 
document, based on opinions of prominent 
people on the island, observes: 


In my judgment,—and it is founded on a fair- 
ly wide and, I think, unprejudiced inquiry,— 
the Porto Ricans make no objection to anything 
which the insular government has done or left 
undone. Their objections are solely to the 
method in which the government is organized 
and to the degree of control still exercised over 
insular affairs by the United States Government. 
These objections are based on the desire either 
to control the public expenditures, to hold the 
public offices, or to have exclusive control of 
public affairs. 
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NOISELESS WAR: HIRAM PERCY MAXIM AND 
HIS GUN-REPORT SILENCER. 


WaAtCH the play of expression of a 

man accustomed to handling a gun; 
he knows it to be the “ noisiest thing of its 
size on the face of the earth.” When the 
pulling of the trigger of a rifle equipped 
with a silencer is followed by nothing louder 
than the snap of the firing mechanism he is 
apt both to look and feel foolish, for the thing 
is so totally unexpected. An explanation of 
the simple mechanism that accomplishes this 
marvelous result appears in the Technical 
World Magazine of Chicago. The writer 
has still other wonders to unfold. 


Now unscrew the silencer from the muzzle 
of the gun, hold a lighted match at one end and 
tell him to blow it out by blowing through the 
straight, open bore of that six-inch cylinder of 
steel, and he will look still more foolish, for he 
can’t even make the match flicker. And the 
most irritating thing about it is to find results 
so wonderful accomplished by means so simple. 

All there is of the silencer is a steel cylinder 
65% inches long by 1 5-16 inches in diameter 
and weighing 12 ounces for the Springfield rifle. 
In the muzzle end of the cylinder is an expan- 
sion chamber. Beyond this there are eleven 
spiral convex vanes or disks with the outer 
edges turned back to form a sort of cup and 
having a hole a trifle larger than the bore of 





THE SPIRAL VANES OF THE SILENCER. 


the gun a little to one side of the center, for 
the silencer is mounted off center so that the 
greater part of its diameter hangs below the 
top of the barrel out of the line of sight. The 
silencer is screwed on to the muzzle of the gun 
by means of interrupted threads so that it can 
be attached and detached by a quarter turn. 
If the man who is using the gun wants to pre- 
pare to receive a charge he can take off the 
silencer and fix his bayonet in about four 
seconds. 

The principle on which the silencer is based is 
that of centrifugal force, or the property pos- 
sessed by rapidly rotating bodies of flying out 
from the center. When a rifle equipped with it 
is fired the bullet passes through the slightly 
larger bore of the silencer without any loss of 
velocity, accuracy, or penetration. 

The report of the rifle is due to the sudden 
liberation of gases upon the base of the bullet 
leaving the gun. The gases rushing out expand 
into mushroom form, their impact upon the air 
causing the sound of a blow, exactly as the col- 
umn of steam leaving, the smokestack at much 


lower velocity causes the characteristic snort of 
the locomotive. 

The instant the powder gases have pushed the 
bullet out of the muzzle of the gun they have 
done all they can do and are of no further use, 
but on the contrary a nuisance to be gotten rid 
of if possible. The outer edge of this enlarged 
column of gases is caught by the first of the 
spiral vanes, and this starts the periphery of 
the column to whirling very rapidly on to the 
next disk. The eccentric motion due to the 
spiral vane being off center causes the leading 
portion of gas to cut a slice at right angles off 
that part of the pencil of gas which is trying to 
follow the bore, so that the mass reaches the 
space between the next two vanes with dimin- 
ished velocity. More and more of the column 
of gas is cut off and set to swirling and expand- 
ing until its energy is so far spent that it is no 
longer capable of causing a racket as it pours 
tamely out of the silencer. There is nothing to 
wear or get out of order. Neither is any 
change required in any gun to adapt it to the 
silencer other than cutting a short screw thread 
on the muzzle. There is no interference with 
the shooting qualities of the gun. Neither is it 
possible to choke it with gases by continuous 
rapid firing, for the experiment of emptying a 
magazine as fast as the gun could be fired has 
been repeatedly tried with no other effect than 
the heating of the silencer. 


The explanation of this invention is ac- 
companied in the Technical World Maga- 
zine by a sketch of the achievements of the 
now famous family of the inventor, Hiram 
Percy Maxim. This family might well have 
been selected by Sir Francis Galton as an in- 
stance to prove his theory of hereditary great- 
ness. Isaac Maxim, his grandfather, invent- 
ed several improvements in firearms; his 
father, Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim, ex- 
American citizen, turned British subject, 
famed throughout the world for the inven- 
tion of the machine gun, smokeless powders, 
and Cordite; Hudson Maxim, the uncle, in- 
ventor of Maximite, another high explosive, 
a torpedo, fuses, smokeless powders, and 
other inventions. Last in the list comes the 
present Hiram Percy Maxim, who has re- 
cently turned his attention from perfecting 
the automobile to the invention of the gun- 
report silencer. 


The effect of the silencer on the noise of dis- 
charge was tested by an elaborate sound-record- 
ing apparatus. The noise produced by the dis- 
charge of a service rifle was equal to that caused 
by clapping the hands. In other words, the 
silencer eliminated 97 per cent. of the sound of 
discharge. For smaller guns it is still more 
effective, there being absolutely nothing to be 
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heard but the click of the firing mechanism of 
a .22 caliber target rifle. 

The largest size made at present is for the 
.405 rifle. Ex-President Roosevelt took one of 
these and one for a .30-.40 rifle on his African 
expedition. But the inventor hopes soon to have 
a silencer for field guns ready for use, after 
which he will devote his attention to silencing 
ten and twelve-inch guns; for he aims at noth- 
ing less than rendering future wars noiseless. 


The most obvious and immediate effects 
of this invention seem to point to the greater 
efficiency of “the man behind the gun” as 
a unit in coming warfare. Not only is the 
average civilian “gun shy”; seasoned sol- 


Noiseless war would seem to present the 
need of an entirely new science of the art of 
“killing without getting killed.” An am- 
bush without smoke or noise to betray its 
location to its victims might otherwise prove 
simply assassination on a large scale. Masked 
batteries would indeed be masked in fact as 
well as name, “ to mow down regiments at 
their leisure, diverted meanwhile by the 
sight of the enemy training their guns on 
every spot but the right one in fruitless efforts 
to find their unseen foes.” A night attack 
spared the terrors of the awakening crash of 
thundering volleys would but have added the 





diers often wear ear protectors or stuff cotton 
in their ears, while many a man draws a pen- 
sion because of injury to his hearing. ‘The 
silencer also, owing to the pressure of the 
escaping gases on its spiral vanes, largely 
neutralizes the recoil. With noise and kick 
eliminated the average boy would be able to 
handle a gun as effectively as a man. The 
reverse might almost be said to be the rule 
at present. The increased value of cavalry 
would of course be obvious. The silencer 
also eliminates the flash, which by night so 
clearly betrays the whereabouts of the 
marksman. 


A RIFLE WITH MAXIM SILENCER ATTACHED. 






terrible uncertainty of a silent invisible foe. 
A pitched battle with noiseless guns,—imag- 
ination fails to supply the details of the pic- 
ture. 

Many as are the problems which will be 
presented for the military experts to solve, 
there is but yet presented, however, the one 
fact that the silencer does silence the rifle to 
which it is applied, and that; 
the advantages from a military standpoint are 
so numerous that they will simply compel recog- 
nition. The work of fitting them upon the 
world’s armament of eighteen million rifles may 


be expected to begin as soon as the world can 
raise the money to pay for them. 





LESSONS FROM EUROPE IN CITY PLANNING. 


A! the Conference on City Planning, held 

at Washington, D. C., in May last, an 
address was delivered by Prof. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, which is substantially repro- 
duced in The Survey for July 3. Professor 
Olmsted spent three months last winter in 
Europe studying the planning of cities, with 
the result that he realizes “ what a deal of 
light can be thrown upon American city 
problems by a study of European work, and 
how much we can learn from their mistakes 
as well as from their many successes.” His 
travels extended as far as Constantinople, of 
which he says that “the most elementary 
kind of city planning” is strikingly absent 
from its street plan, “ wide areas being cov- 


ered with a chaotic complex of undifferen- 
tiated wriggling alleys leading nowhere.” 
City planning ordinarily aims at making 
new streets connect with older ones so as to 
afford continuous lines of travel; and, fur- 
ther, it seeks to make the streets wide 
enough to avoid congestion of traffic. This, 
says Professor Olmsted, is apt to lead to “a 
mechanically standardized arrangement of 
streets and blocks,” with “ uniform straight 
streets covering the whole or most of the 
town, which is more characteristic of Amer- 
ican cities than of any other in the world.” 
The main defect of this standardizing proc- 
ess is “ the inevitable concentration of street 
trafic upon a limited number of thorough- 
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CITY PLANNING 








ADAPTED TO IRREGULAR TOPOGRAPHY. 


(District building regulations enforce detached houses with gardens and prevent obstruction of view by 
buildings on left-hand side of lower street.) 


fares,” and, unless this contingency is pro- 
vided for, “ there is danger of serious con- 
gestion and inconvenience.” 

For more than half a century, especially 
in Germany and France, “ the provision of a 
liberal number of exceptionally broad thor- 
oughfares, from a hundred feet to a hundred 
yards or so in width, has been a systematic 
feature of city extension plans.’ Professor 
Olmsted thus traces the evolution of the 
boulevard : 


As the common name of “ boulevard” implies, 
these broad thoroughfares originated in the op- 
portunities which are repeatedly presented dur- 
ing the expansion of fortified cities for so utiliz- 
ing the sites of the older and outgrown military 
defenses, technically known as boulevards or 
bulwarks. But the utility and popularity of 
these circumferential boulevards early led to a 
demand for similar thoroughfares running in 
and out of town on radial lines, where danger of 
traffic congestion is obviously much greater than 
on circumferential lines; and they came to be a 
regular feature of progressive city planning on 
the continent of Europe during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. These boulevards are 
not in most cases primarily pleasure drives, as 
is usually implied of a so-called boulevard in 
America, but are used by street railways and all 
kinds of street traffic, heavy and light, the trees 
and decorative features being a mere incident, 
though an important and a highly appreciated 
incident of this general utility. 
athe absence of fortified cities in England and 


America during the period of most active city 
growth and the consequent absence of the pe- 
culiar opportunities for forming successive ring- 
boulevards as popular object-lessons in what a 
really liberal thoroughfare can be, have probably 
had as much to do with the deficiency of such 
thoroughfares in our street extension plans as 
the individualistic and decentralized character 
of Anglo-Saxon democracy. 


Although many such boulevards have 
come into existence, it is only within the 
past twenty years that the other unremedied 
objections to the standardized plan have been 
fully realized. Professor Olmsted quotes a 
speech delivered by the Prussian minister of 
finance in 1892 which “ marks a recognition 
of the fact that the ultimate purpose of city 
planning is not to provide facilities for cer- 
tain kinds of transportation or to obtain cer- 
tain architectural effects but is to direct the 
physical development of the city, by every 
means of control within the power of the 
municipality, in such a manner that the or- 
dinary citizen will be able to live and labor 
under conditions as favorable to health, hap- 
piness, and productive efficiency as his means 
will permit.” In Germany a city plan in- 
cludes not only the surveyor’s lay-out of 
streets but building regulations, health ordi- 
nances, police rules, etc. Section 18 of the 
Saxon law directs that in the preparation of 
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A NEW “ONE-SIDED” 


STREET ON A STEEP HILLSIDE. 


(District building regulations permit no buildings on down-hill side to obstruct the view.) 


building plans due regard must be had to the 
following matters: 


To the claims of security from fire, of the 
public traffic which is to be expected, and of 
health; to a suitable supply of drainage; to the 
position and development of the place, and to 
the need for dwellings corresponding to the 
local conditions; and also to ensuring that 
streets and squares shall not be disfigured. 


Among the points to which special atten- 
tion is to be paid are: 


The width of the streets is to be decided by 
the requirements of local traffic . . . care 
must be taken to provide short and convenient 
connections between streets and with the chief 
centers of traffic open spaces and pub- 
lic shrubberies must be so arranged in respect 
of size, position, and number as to be useful in 
relation both to convenience of traffic and to 
general welfare sites for churches and 
school buildings, as well as public playgrounds 
ani recreation grounds, must be provided in 
sufficient number front gardens, except 
when _ ey are provided only in view of a future 
widening of the street, must have a depth of at 
least fifteen feet : in no case may the 
back-buildings of a street form a continuous 
row. 


Both in Germany and in Switzerland 
many towns and cities are purchasing out- 
lying lands with a view to future develop- 
ment. A notable instance of this is Ulm in 
Wiirttemberg, which in 1901 ‘“ owned more 
than three-fifths of the building land within 
the town and 2926 acres outside the town 





boundaries, and had made enough profit out 
of its operations to pay for large expendi- 
tures on schools, street improvements,” etc. 

Among the physical results of the German 
system of city planning Professor Olmsted 
enumerates : 


First, a reasonably good provision of main 
thoroughfares, well planned and well equipped. 

Second, an increasingly liberal and equitable 
distribution of small parks and playgrounds, as 
well as numerous small interesting squares. 

Third, a good distribution of excellent pub- 
lic building sites, and on many of them some 
very interesting public buildings. 

Fourth, very notable facilities for commercial 
and manufacturing districts in connection with 
water-fronts and railways. When the city plan 
lays out a district with a special view to manu- 
facture, it does not just cut it up into the stand- 
ard streets and blocks and then leave the rail- 
ways, the manufacturers and teamsters to strug- 
gle with the transportation problem, but begins 
by laying out the necessary rights-of-way for the 
railroad facilities, and provides long rows of 
factory sites, with railroad sidings on one side 
and streets on the other. 

Fifth, development of the newer districts in 
a less crowded and much more homogeneous 
manner than in the past. 


Here in America, says Professor Olmsted, 


we seem to go on complacently perpetuating our 
old mistakes long after we have recognized them, 
preparing over again in our suburbs without 
material variation the same conditions that have 
given rise to results we deplore in the older 
parts of our cities. 











WILL THE NEWSPAPERS 


WAR? 
AX VON BRANDT, who has occu- 


pied a number of important posts in 
the diplomatic service of Germany, and is 
the author of works on the Far East, con- 
tributes a suggestive article to a recent issue 
of the Deutsche Revue. In view of the agi- 
tation which is steadily kept up by the belli- 
cose press of different European countries, 
and especially in view of the dread specter of 
war between England and Germany, which 
will not be laid, Herr Brandt’s warning ad- 
vice seems particularly opportune. He be- 
gins with a quotation from an address deliv- 
ered by Prince Biilow in the Reichstag in 
March last: 

The idea that peace is jeopardized by 
sovereigns or ministers, by the ambition of 
monarchs or by the intrigues of ministers and 
governments, not only does not correspond with 
the real facts, but is in complete contradiction 
to the actual circumstances. Most of the wars 
which the world has witnessed in the course of 
the last decades were not brought about by 
princely ambition or ministerial machinations, 
but by the passionate excitement of public 
opinion, which, through press and parliament, 
sweeps the executive along with it. If it should 
come to a war once more, which Heaven for- 
bid, it will have been caused by those Powers 
of Acheron which are more readily inflamed to- 
day than formerly. 

Herr Brandt then goes on to say that if, 
in spite of the hearty applause which greeted 
this declaration of the Chancellor, some of 
his hearers still had faint doubts as to the 
justice of his conception, they must have been 
dispelled by the conduct of a great part of 
the English, French, and Russian press after 
the peaceful solution of the Balkan crisis. 
Without entering into the origin and course 
of this crisis, it may be well to make a brief 





AS IT APPEARS TO FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND RUSSIA. 
THE NEWSPAPER AS THE INTERNATIONAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
From Wakre Jaceb (Stuttgart), 
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BRING ON A EUROPEAN 





mention of its conclusion. After the more 
or less unsuccessful efforts of various coun- 
tries the solution was accomplished by the 
acceptance, on the part of the Powers, of 
Germany’s proposal to change Article 25 of 
the Berlin T'reaty. Germany’s merit, there- 
fore, consists in having found the formula, 
sought by all or most of the nations, which 
made a peaceful, though perhaps only a tem- 
porary, adjustment of existing differences 
possible. 


To any one with simple sound sense it must 
have seemed a creditable achievement to have 
warded off war, without doing injury to the real 
interests of any nation concerned; but a por- 
tion of the press,—in short, all the anti-German 
press,—of some countries could not refrain 
from exhibiting their anger at the bloodless out- 
come by spreading the rumor that Germany 
forced Russia’s compliance by the threat of a 
war. The Russ of St. Petersburg, indeed, had 
exact knowledge that the Ist and 2d Army 
Corps were mobilized on the Russian frontier 
and the Temps, of Paris, learned that an ulti- 
matum’ of Emperor William had compelled 
Russia’s acquiescence; while the Times, of Lon- 
don, with a pen dipped in gall, wrote article 
upon article to show that Germany’s aim was 
to attain the leadership of Europe,—acting in 
this instance against Russia, incapable of re- 
sistance, as it had acted in the Morocco affair 
against France, which was equally unprepared 
for war. The fear of the German fleet 
and of a German invasion serves them as an 
aid to this end; and if it is exploited by them in 
a way resorted to, in the case of all such re- 
forms, in countries with a parliamentary gov- 
ernment or control, the anti-German press goes 
beyond that in order to envenom the situation. 
This is, of course, most regrettable, but the hope 
must not be abandoned that in England a calmer 
consideration of the actual facts will lead to a 
calmer judgment also regarding them. 


As things are now, continues the German 
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writer, the Panslavist press in Russia and 
other countries, as well as the French and, 
still more, the English baiting journals, do 
their utmost to represent the situation in 
Europe as most unfavorable, and, in fact, 
help to make it worse by their agitation. 
Russia is said to meditate upon getting satis- 
faction, Servia upon revenge; Austria to be 
dissatisfied with the kind of support given 
her by Germany, and Turkey, too, discon- 
tented with the agreement into which it was 
forced with Austria-Hungary and Bosnia. 


That in certain circles of the people of those 
countries such sentiments may prevail cannot 
be disputed, but the majority of the intelligent 
must have felt it to be a deliverance when they 
heard the official news from St. Petersburg that 
Russia was ready to agree to the Austro-Hun- 
garian proposal. 


Herr Brandt concludes in these words: 


It is not doing the press an injustice to call 
attention to the dangers created for the com- 
munity by the conduct of some of its organs. 
It lacks in many ways the restraint which a 
feeling of his responsibility imposes upon the 
professional diplomat, who to-day, indeed, has 
little to do but to observe, report, and to carry 
out, with more or less skill, the commissions 
with which he is charged. There is doubtless 
something intoxicating and enticing for the 


owner of one or more great journals in the 
consciousness that he not only influences pub- 
lic opinion but may often even create it, and 
thus bear no mean share in shaping the course 
of history; but it must not be forgotten how 
injurious the influence exerted by such a power 
can be if it does not bring to bear other quali- 
ties that act in the way of counterpoise and 
precaution. But these are the qualities which 
the baiting journals particularly lack. It would 
be the place of the cabinets to furnish the rem- 
edy here, which can be obtained in no other 
way. The time is past when the records of 
events remained buried in the archives until, 
after the lapse of centuries, some curious 
scholar dragged them to the light; that which 
happens to-day very soon becomes for the most 
part the possession of the public, if not in its 
entirety, at any rate in a shape that leaves no 
possible doubt as to the intentions and actions 
of the Powers concerned. Would it not, under 
existing circumstances, be much simpler to take 
from under the “Acherontic Powers” the 
ground upon which feed their curiosity, their 
malevolence, and their craving for the new, by 
having the cabinets inform the world of what has 
happened, instead of allowing those not always 
friendly Powers days and weeks and often even 
a longer time to breed their baneful spores and 
bacilli, whose traces can frequently not be de- 
stroyed for decades? ‘To do this would, of 
course, require an agreement of the executive 
Powers such as is rarely met with, but the at- 
tempt might at any rate be made with advan- 
tage to the world at large. 





WOMAN’S EMANCIPATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF BRITAIN. 


ON the woman question arguments are 

usually based on the probable results 
of emancipation to women themselves, not 
to the country in which they live. Mr. Ar- 
nold White, in the English paper Black and 
W hite, deals with the problem in its relation 
to the future of Britain. He calls attention 
to a fact that is frequently overlooked,— 
namely, that “‘ woman’s discontent with pov- 
erty and monotony, her desire for the wine 
of life, and the mystery of her passion for 
becoming dress ” are not new. He also notes 
that the movement to confer political power 
on woman is coincident with a long period of 
peace, and that it usually dies down on the 
arrival of war. 


The stir made by the publication of Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s book was soon forgotten in 
the clash of arms between France and England. 
When it was revived sixty years after by John 
Stuart Mill, the movement promptly collapsed 
on the outbreak of the Franco-German War, 
and was not revived until the people had again 
forgotten the condition of peace-preparation by 





one sex to murder and willingness to be mur- 
dered for the preservation of motherhood. 


Mr. White very happily sums up the sit- 
uation in a single sentence: ‘‘ Of all the ele- 
ments in the solution of the woman problem 
the economic factor is the most important, 
the sexual the most intractable.” ‘The main 
trouble is that the one factor is frequently 
involved in the other. ‘Take the view, for 
instance, of women as breadwinners. The 
reason advanced by women, their economic 
independence, is “ the exact reason why the 
vote is likely to be withheld.” 

The competition of men and women in the 
same spheres of employment creates sex rivalry. 
When two average people want the same thing 
it is unreasonable to expect either of them to 
part with the possession of power or to invest 
a rival with the means of extorting better 
terms. Since man is more selfish than woman, 
man is less likely to enfranchise woman than if 
the case were reversed. 


The sexual factor renders it “ impossible 
in the press or on the platform for men to 
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use the only argument that is valid against 
the grant of the political suffrage.” 


Were women sexless, the arguments for ad- 
mitting them to political equality would be un- 
answerable. Their demand is a logical one, and 
there is no possible rejoinder to it that is not 
offensive to women, because the only reason 
for refusing it is that they are women. If the 
safety of the nation were to compel, as it now 
requires, the universal compulsory training and 
service of adult males, the common sense of 
the country wotld perceive the absurdity of 
allowing females who form the majority to 
determine policy which can be enforced only 
by the willingness of males to murder and be 
murdered. The maintenance of British power 
in India, which was won by the sword and is 
held by the sword, is inconceivable under wom- 
an’s rule, especially if our rights were contested 
by a hungry, strong nation where men ruled by 
the stricken field, and woman’s domain was the 
apartments devoted to feasting and repose. 


With increasing taxation the struggle be- 
tween the sexes is likely to grow more severe ; 
and as male wage-earning electors can re- 
fuse it to their female rivals, the ‘ marvel 
will be,” in Mr. White’s opinion, “ not if 
women do not get the vote, but if they do.” 

Discussing the probability of a war with 
Germany, Mr. White says: 


If the British are beaten and England be- 
comes the conscript appendage of an European 
Power, the emancipation of woman, judging 
from the relation of the sexes in militant Ger- 
many, will be indefinitely postponed. Nietzsche’s 
teaching that power is only for the strong sat- 
urates Teuton thought. If women, therefore, 
want independence as the Swiss wanted it, as 
the mutineers of the Bounty, or as the last es- 
caped prisoner from Dartmoor wanted it, they 
must take it by force, by revolutionary resort to 
dynamite, poison, revolvers, and the knife. A 
few women will repeat the rdle of Judith and 
Charlotte Corday, but the physical disabilities 
of the sex will prevent them from winning the 
personal and proprietary independence which 
has been achieved by sons, slaves and servants. 
This . . . gives to all honest men a new 
outlook on women’s questions, and imposes on 
them the duty of securing for them elementary 
justice where the present laws fall short of that 
standard. The only places where women have 
been admitted to political equality are countries 
that have never known, or even prepared for, a 
struggle for national existence. 


Modern education has been “a priceless 


blessing to the multitude of unmarried 
women,” and it has been accompanied by “a 


marked improvement in the physique of the. 


women of the upper and middle classes of 
Britain.” The “ sickly type of beauty ” has 
been superseded by one of “ perfect health.” 
The “canary bird type of woman, contented 
with her cage, and thankful for her portion 


of seed and lump of sugar,” has passed away. 
These changes toward a common-sense ideal 
are “ likely to influence the national future.” 

Mr. White, premising that woman de- 
mands “equality in all because justice is 
withheld from her in part,” says she will not 
get it; for “chivalry and franchise do not 
run in double harness.” ‘The chattel theory 
in regard to women is exploded ; and changes 
have begun in the relation of the sexes which 
sooner or later must influence the marriage 
laws. 


Still, elemental distinctions, not merely be- 
tween men and women, but between good moth- 
ers and mothers who shirk their duties . . 
are eternally unbridgable. The modern type of 
woman shows more independence, self-control, 
judgment, and versatility than her mother or 
her grandmother. She is more selfish, colder, 
harder, and more incredulous than the women 
of the past; but emotion and unreason, impulse 
and romance, the desire to attract, the’ charms 
of dress and insensibility to the rules of evi- 
dence, will probably continue to exercise pre- 
dominant influence in the future of woman as 
in her past. 

In the Britain of the future it is probable 
that some of the best endowed educational es- 
tablishments in England which were founded 
for teaching “the children of free men,” for 
teaching all children born in particular parishes, 
for granting the “maintenance, education, and 
training free of expense to poor children,” will 
no longer be wholly monopolized by boys. 


The incidence on women of the British 
marriage laws is undoubtedly cruel and un- 
just; and in England “ divorce is only pos- 
sible to Dives, although the wrongs of drunk- 
enness and violence are most frequent in the 
small homes.” In law the position of the 
unmarried girl, also, is inferior to that of her 
brother. 


Over a great part of Europe the law of com- 
pulsory equal division of property after death 
has been a great advantage to women, and 
probably accounts for the vitality of the femin- 
ist movement on the Continent before it be- 
came a serious issue in our social life. 

The law also directly and intentionally en- 
courages the idea that the employment of male 
servants is a luxury properly subjected to taxa- 
tion, while female servants are necessaries of 
life and therefore immune from taxation. The 
duty on men servants was imposed during the 
series of wars with France and the United States, 
when it was deemed well to discourage the di- 
version of men from the army. The tax on 
male servants therefore raises in an interesting 
fashion the fundamental difference between the 
sexes. Hitherto the suffragists have not grap- 
pled with the question, but the time is at hand 
when both the disabilities and the faculties of 
women will receive their proper valuation in 
the scheme of national life. 
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HAS RUSSIA LOST THE SLAV LEADERSHIP? 


RUSSIA, according to a brilliant English 
writer (Mr. R. E. C. Long) in the 
Fortnightly Review, is at present, so far as 
international politics are concerned, a cypher, 
—‘‘ nay, worse, a putrefying corpse.” ‘That 
Germany could at any moment take St. 
Petersburg, now undefended by a fleet, is 
only one item in his vision of the destruction 
of an Empire which contains more than 150,- 
000,000 of human beings. Mr. Long, writ- 
ing from Vienna, draws a vivid picture of 
the dominance of Germany, the collapse of 
the Triple Entente, and the loss by Russia 
of the leadership of the Slavonic world. The 
most important section of his essay is de- 
voted to an exposition of the significance of 
the awakening of the Austrian Slavs to the 
fact that it is they, and not the Russians, 
who lead the Slavonic world. On this point 
Mr. Long says: 

Were all the hundred and fifty million Slavs 
of Europe and Asia in the militant mood of the 
Austrian Czechs and Poles, we should have no 
more cause to fear German expansion. But the 
Slav races themselves are divided in ideals and 
aspirations. The Western Slavs,—the Poles, 
the Czechs, the Slovenians,—are all aggressive, 
Nationalist, and anti-German. Differing them- 
selves in race, they are all anti-German, Their 
literature is Nationalist, militant, and inspired 
by political aims. Their literary and athletic 
unions are infinitely more alive than any Pan- 
German leagues. For some obscure reason the 
Austrian Slav missionaries this year woke up 
to the fact that Russia, except in numbers and 
extent of territory, could no longer claim to be 
the head of the Slav world, and that in all the 
essentials of moral vigor she stood last and 
alone. . . . What did most to open the eyes 
of the Austrian missionaries of the Pan-Slav 
faith was the renewed persecution of Poland. 
They saw that Nicholas II., not content with 
reviving all the old crimes and blunders which 
four years ago drove almost every race he rules 
into open rebellion, had chosen this inappropri- 
ate hour of diplomatic defeat to deprive himself 
of the support of the only conservative element 
in his empire. 

In regard to his general contention, Mr. 
Long quotes the words of the Czech leader 
Dr. Kramarz: 


“Much has changed in the past year for the 
worse. I do not speak of the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but of the aggrava- 
tion of Russo-Polish ‘relations caused by the 
renewed persecution of the Poles, a persecution 
which will ruin the work we have here begun.” 

Other members of the Austro-Slav deputa- 
tion to Russia spoke even more plainly, and 
declared that the increasing misgovernment 
of the Czar’s Empire was a fatal blow to all 
hopes of Slav union against Germanism. 


Early in June Dr. Kramarz created a pro- 
found sensation by rising in the Reichsrath 
at Vienna and solemnly repudiating the his- 
toric Russophile policy of the Austrian Slavs. 
Russia, he said, was helpless, and that so far 
from being protector and patron of the Aus- 
trian Slavs she herself badly needed their 
protection and patronage. ‘The annexation 
of Bosnia had destroyed his last hope. “‘ For 
us Slavs there remains nothing more in the 
domain of foreign politics. Our dream of 
rapprochement with Russia was the dream 
of achild.” Thereupon Dr. Kramarz devel- 
oped an entirely new idea of the maternal 
relation of the vigorous and cultivated West 
Slavs to emasculated, misgoverned, and hope- 
less Russia. German industrialism was every- 
«where a Germanizing gospel: 


In this fight the Russians, with their low cul- 
ture and -their bad government, are hopelessly 
outclassed. Their sole protectors are the West 
Slavs, the Czechs, and the Poles, who, being 
fairly civilized, are themselves making success- 
ful raids upon the German industrial monopoly 
which exists all over Central Europe. It is 
lucky that Russia, which is economically impo- 
tent, can find in the West a bulwark of Slav- 
dom. In view of the industrial expansion of 
Germany it is a vital interest that Russia be 
protected. 


Dr. Kramarz, addressing the Slavonic 
Society at Moscow, had laid down the doc- 
trine that justice to Poland is the first thing 
needful. He said: 


While Slovenians and Poles wage war upon 
Germans, they are the advanced posts of the 
Russian Empire, and defend it against the Ger- 
man attack. It is the Western Slavs who pos- 
sess the most strength and the mo8t resources 
to withstand this attack. They have more spirit 
than the Russians; they realize that they have 
to fight; they trust their powers; they under- 
stand themselves. Out of its Poles the Russian 
Government could, if it chose, make a similar 
advanced line of fortification against German 
aggression. But for that the first thing needed 
is justice to the population of Poland. 


“ Here,” concludes Mr. Long, “ from the 
mouth of a Slav, from the mouth of the 
ablest, most resolute, and most experienced 
of all Slav foes of the Teutonic Kultur- 
traeger, we have the truth about the racial 
struggle on the Continent of Europe, a strug- 
gle in which we [England], having resolved 
that it is our policy to oppose the exaggerated 
military and economic preponderance of Ger- 
many, are more interested than any other 


power.” 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF SPAIN AND 
MEXICO. 


Tat the time is ripe and the need great 

for the institution of a new and closer 
relationship between Spain and the largest of 
her former colonies, Mexico, is the deduction 
of a close student of the two nations, Senor 
Ramon Pérez Requeijo, professor in the 
Commercial High School of Santander, writ- 
ing in La Espana Moderna for May. 

Since the rupture of the closer ties of na- 
tion and colony he finds that “ Spanish par- 
ticipation in Mexican affairs has diminished 
greatly. The predominant foreign influence 
to-day is North America, which perhaps even 
exceeds that of Spain in former times. Ex- 
ports from Spain to Mexico for the year 
1906-7 amount to but 3.41 per cent. of the 
total, while exports from Mexico to Spain 
amount to but 1.20 per cent. Of a total 
Mexican import trade of $116,114,789.34, 
but $3,963,993.15 belonged to Spain; and of 
a total export trade of $124,004,005, but 
$1,494,205.50.” 

An examination of the causes of this con- 
dition of affairs leads the writer into the 
analysis of abstruse economic questions un- 
derlying foreign trade. Nor does he hesi- 
tate to throw the blame upon Spain itself. 
Spaniards have never grasped the funda- 
mental facts, brought out by Adam Smith, 
Stuart Mill, Andrew Carnegie, and other 
students of economic conditions, that the de- 
velopment of foreign trade depends, for its 
power of unfolding the wealth and resources 
of any nation, not alone upon exportation, 
but importation as well. 


Hitherto questions of export have been of the 
most constant interest in the realm of commer- 
cial politics. Exportation is a theme which is 
riever exhausted, even though it may have led to 
a complete exhaustion of all those remedies and 
schemes suggested to increase and enlarge it. 

Former rivalries between different peoples 
have to-day taken on a new character, which 
consists of the effort of every nation to be suffi- 
cient unto itself,—that is to say, for every na- 
tion to attain an economic freedom similar to 
its political independence. In the words of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie: “A strong home market is 
the best weapon for conquering foreign mar- 


kets.” The best and cheapest articles are those 
which will be preferred both at home and 
abroad. 


Analyzing the present relationship between 
Spain and Mexico, which he divides into 
moral and commercial, Sefior Requeijo finds 
that, although there is a noticeable tendency 


to individualism in the modern Mexican 
state,—though they do at times glorify Cuau- 
hetemoc, the last Aztec Emperor, above Her- 
nan Cortéz,—still Spanish people and Spanish 
affairs do inspire the Mexicans with a lively 
interest. ‘‘ At bottom they feel proud of be- 
ing, with us, sons of that Spain of glorious 
history, which shone forth for centuries in 
the world of arms, and still shines in that of 
letters, arts, and sciences.” 

Turning to the conditions of commerce, 
he says: 

Groups of foreigners in Mexico constitute an 
important social nucleus, because they are each 
consumers of the products of their respective 
nations. Our export to Mexico is small enough, 
but even that little is owing almost wholly to 
the Spaniards there resident. To develop the 
Mexican market demands the use of great cap- 
ital, and although there are among the Spaniards 
in Mexico many who are able to dispose of 
large sums of money, and are endowed with the 
spirit of enterprise, they do not form a suffi- 
cient number to offset the influence of great 
groups of capitalists of other nations, particu- 
larly America. In fact, there is a large class of 
Spaniards there who, as the result of our con- 
stant immigration, arrive in Mexico unprovided 
with anything but their own excellent person- 
alities, and who go there not to make a for- 
tune, but simply to gain a living. This consti- 
tutes a grave danger,—because it infuses into 
the minds of the natives the belief that we 
Spaniards are poor livers, who only come to 
Mexican shores to seek what we have not,— 
riches. 

Examining the list of Mexican imports 
for the year 1906-7, he finds that Spain takes 
first place in wine in barrels; $690,000, as 
against France, $283,000, and the United 
States, $56,000; paper, mostly for cigarettes, 
$124,000, as against Germany, $18,000, out 
of a total of $305,000. In wine in bottles 
Spain stands second with a total of $208,000, 
as against France, $278,000, out of a total of 
$601,000. Spain also stands second in canned 
goods, boots and shoes, dried fruits, music, 
and books. In iron and steel, however, Spain 
drops to third place with $109,000, as against 
the United States, $1,290,000, and Germany, 
$170,000, out of a total of $1,673,000; and 
machinery of all kinds only $59,000, as 
against the United States, $10,070,000, and 
Germany, $1,124,000, out of a total of $13,- 
1 30,000. 

In cotton goods Spain had but $336,000 
out of a total of $6,085,000; in woolen goods 
but $82,000 out of a total of $2,553,000; and 
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in silk but $34,000 out of a total of $1,289,- 
494. 

Exports from Mexico to Spain he finds 
to consist practically of but one article, “ gar- 
banzos,” a kind of bean much prized by 
Spaniards. The value of this export was 
$1,374,000, while the value of all exports 
combined was but $1,494,000. Of a coffee 
expart valued at $3,618,000 Spain took but 
$21,000, and of a tobacco export of $1,194,- 
ooo but $1800. 

When it comes to the actual methods 
which should be pursued to increase the rela- 
tions both moral and commercial between the 
two countries Sefior Requiejo finds that “ the 
first thing needed is to maintain a constant 
communication of ideas.” . . . “ The 
nucleus for this is already found in the Span- 
ish Cathedral, one of the most beautiful 
buildings of Mexico City. This building is 
always open to Mexicans, so that represent- 
atives of both nations may meet there under 
conditions of perfect cordiality and freedom.” 

He further recommends a more frequent 
interchange between the two nations of men 
of science and literature; that there should 
be a greater plan and method in the selection 
of diplomatic representatives, and that the 
Spanish Academy should open a branch in 
Mexico for the purpose not only of preserv- 
ing the purity of the language of each coun- 
try, but of adopting at times into Spain the 
neologisms of the daughter nation. 

It would be hopeless to attempt, however, 
an amelioration of tariff conditions between 


_the market. 
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the two nations. “ The Mexican customs 
has but one tariff, which is applied equally to 
the goods of each and every nation.” ‘There 
is, however, need of a treaty of commerce 
and navigation, which, though designated in 
the treaty of peace of 1836, has not yet been 
brought about. The government should con- 
fine itself chiefly to a constant surveillance of 
public means of communication, and the pub- 
lication of works of research on conditions of 
For this purpose there should 
be appointed a series of commercial agents at 
the principal Mexican legations. 


Private initiative must, however, be looked to 
for the largest part of any substantial better- 
ment which may be brought about in the com- 
mercial relations of the two countries. 

The first thing needed is for Spain to depend 
upon a production so well organized, and which 
shall attain to such a strength that the domina- 
tion of the foreign market will be a conse- 
quence of the complete and natural domination 
of the home market. That is to say, Spanish 
producers must place themselves in a position 
of such power that they may compete in quality 
and cheapness with the products of other na- 
tions. 

After this, it is necessary to organize the ex- 
port trade on a basis of strong exporting houses. 
That is, the business of exportation should be 
created on a large scale, such as at present does 
not exist in Spain. There should be a super- 
visory board of exporters who would, by means 
of commission workers, travelers, and local rep- 
resentatives, study and understand the condi- 
tions of the local market of every foreign na- 
tion, suitable articles of export for each, the 
condition of prices, freights, and other expenses 
in each. 





ARTIFICIAL COLD: 


ITS ECONOMIC AND 


INDUSTRIAL IMPORTANCE. 


66 COLD for sale!’ “ Delivered at your 

door!” would strike the eye strangely 
if seen among the advertisements in our daily 
newspapers; yet it seems not improbable that 
such announcements may within a very few 
years become as familiar as the “ ads” of the 
ordinary iceman. M. Gabriel Eisenmenger, 
writing in Industrie Moderne (Paris) for 
February, says: “ The day will come when 
cold, liquid air or liquid oxygen, will be sold 
as coal is sold in winter.” This prophecy 
occurs in the concluding paragraph of an ac- 
count of the first “ Congrés international du 
froid,” a congress on refrigeration, which 
was held ‘in Paris in the fall of last year, and 
was attended by about three thousand spe- 


cialists, including many of the leading savants 
of the day. The gathering is described as 
“one of the most important scientific mani- 
festations to which Paris has ever extended 
its hospitality.” 

Comparatively few persons beyond those 
interested in it professionally or commer- 
cially realize the importance of refrigeration 
as a factor in the daily life of the community; 
and fewer still are aware of the immense pos- 
sibilities of its development in the fields of 
medicine, biology, metallurgy, agriculture, as 
well as in the various industries. At the 
Paris congress the production of artificial 
cold was discussed in all its bearings “‘ with 
the care and the scientific spirit which its 
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importance demanded.” ‘The many applica- 
tions of which it is susceptible; the various 
scientific and industrial difficulties of which 
it appears to offer a solution; the legislative 
questions attending it,all these received 
due attention. The Paris writer goes so far 
as to say that “the proceedings of the con- 
gress bid fair to open a new era which will 
contribute very largely to the wealth of 
every civilized country.” Passing over the 


interesting observations of M. Eisenmenger | 


with reference to the sources of cold and the 
discoVeries of scientists in connection there- 
with, we extract from his article a few pas- 
sages dealing with the various applications of 
refrigeration, which we think will be of in- 
terest. 


REFRIGERATION AND FOOD. 


It was natural that America should be 
largely cited with reference to the refrigera- 
tion of meats; and many members of the con- 
gress were doubtless astonished to learn that 


the United States possesses 6000 refrigerator 
cars, having a capacity of 1,200,000 tons; that 
the refrigerative process is applied to twelve 
milliard francs’ worth of products in.the same 
country annually; that her frigorific fleet num- 
bers 187 ships, capable of transporting 12,000,000 
of sheep; and that her cold-storage establish- 
ments are able to hold more than 240,000,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilo = 2.20 pounds) of meat, one mil- 
liard of eggs, i more than 250,000,000 kilo- 
grams of fruit. England imports annually near- 
ly three milliard francs’ worth of refrigerated 
or frozen meat. The Argentine Republic, which 
in 1893 exported 1,300,000, almost ‘centupled that 
number in 1903. Russia’s refrigerating 
establishments are insufficient ; and a good cold- 
storage concern would make enormous profits. 


A noteworthy fact brought out by one of 
the speakers at the congress was that the 
same degree of temperature is not suited to 
every kind of food. 

Meats, eggs, butter, and fruits each need a 
different degree of temperature. Apples freeze 
at —o.5° C., while raisins will sustain a tem- 
perature of —3°. Further, meat simply cooled 
to —2° to --4° will keep several weeks, but that 
frozen (—9° to —12°) will keep for two years. 

Another subject of discussion was the 
molds which appear on refrigerated meat 
which has been long in cold storage, and con- 
cerning which one of the members of the con- 
gress gave the results of experiments with 
samples that had been so preserved for six 
months and four years, respectively. Finally 
it was stated that meet from the United 
States, which had been simply refrigerated, 
arrived in Paris in such good condition that 
it fetched a price equal to that of French 


meat, whereas the frozen carcasses from Ar- 
gentina and Australia on their arrival in 
England were found to present a much less 
inviting appearance, and were sold at a 
smaller profit. 


Thanks to the application of artificial cold, 
peaches and pears from California, bananas 
from Centra! America and the West Indies, 
apples from Canada and Australia, fish from 
the Baltic, and butter from Siberia all find a 
ready market in the British metropolis. 


ARTIFICIAL COLD IN BREWING. 


Till within the past few years beer was 
brewed in many countries in spring and 
autumn only, with varying chances of suc- 
cess, depending in certain stages of the proc- 
ess on the supply of ice. To quote M. Eisen- 
menger: 

Good German beer acquired its bouquet, its 
clarity, and its limpidity from “low” fermenta- 
tion of which the first stage, extending over a 
week, was effected in a temperature of 5°, 
whereas the second, four times as long, was 
accomplished in a cave maintained at a tem- 
perature of 8° or less below zero. Here, where 
ice abounded, the immense and cumbersome 
blocks often failed to satisfy the necessary re- 
quirements, To-day all this is changed. By 
the use of refrigerators the German method of 
manufacture can be carried out in any country; 
and from Christiania to the Cape practically 
every brewery of standing is provided with one 
of these machines. 


ADAPTATION TO VARIOUS OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


Reports were presented to the congress of 
the adaptation of artificial cold to various 
other industries. Mr. James Gayley, of 
Pittsburg, gave an account of its’use in the 
manufacture of steel. A member from Hol- 
land described its employment in hastening 
the flowering of certain plants. The manu- 
facture of smokeless powder and of certain 
kinds of matches, the extraction of paraffin, 
and the making of linoleum are among the 
many processes in which artificial cold is 
found as an auxiliary. 


DELIVERY OF ARTIFICIAL COLD AT THE HOME. 


Like gas, water, electricity, and heat, arti- 
ficial cold can be distributed to the homes of 
the citizens. Professor von Linde, of Mu- 
nich, addressed the congress on this novel 
application. At present the cost of installa- 
tion seems to be somewhat prohibitive; but 
means will doubtless be found to cheapen 
the work, and at no distant time one may ex- 
pect to see the markets, butchers’ shops, res- 
taurants, etc., participating in the obvious 
advantages of “ cold air laid on.” 
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THE NOVELTY CRAZE THE CURSE OF 


~ MODERN 


[F Camille Mauclair speaks truly, in the 

interesting paper which he contributes to 
a recent issue of La Revue (Paris), there is a 
world crisis in full swing at the present mo- 
ment, not only in Literature, but also in the 
Drama, in Painting, and in Music. And, he 
declares, it is by no means because of any 
lack of brains or ability that the common- 
place prevails to-day in the realm of art- 
work, but wholly and solely, he implies, be- 
cause every art-worker is doing his utmost to 
produce a “novelty.” The idea of novelty 
has come to be confused with genius, in our 
modern haphazard way of using words, and 
since every worker wishes to be considered a 
genius, why, he does his best to be novel, with 
the positive and undeniable result that as he 
only succeeds in producing the “ new old” 
he becomes an object of suspicion and,—fail- 
ure. Says M. Mauclair: 

A most singular, seductive, and dangerous 
ambition has seized upon the souls of our con- 
temporaries, namely, the craving to produce the 
novel. The struggler after fame nowadays will 
be the creator of something novel, or nothing 
at all. He will be considered the disciple of no 
wight who preceded him, no matter how fa- 
mous. He is prone to take offense at the men- 
tion that his work recalls that of artists dead 
and gone,—and just for the simple reason that 
he cares only for himself and his name, and 
nothing for the advancement of Art. Yet to 
the artist of other days, such a notion as search- 
ing for novelty would have been impossible. 
The idea of conception the old artist held, re- 
garding his work, was a much more humble 
one. If he could “do well,” he was satisfied. 
Naturally enough, some of them must have pos- 
sessed the gift of originality; but their circum- 
spection and modesty forbade their airing it. 
Art was the only interest they possessed, and to 
produce art-work their highest ambition. They 
were satisfied with the applause of a small cir- 
cle. The praise of great crowds they never 
sought. 

M. Mauclair ventures on the bold state- 
ment that all artistic evolution postulates 
the correctness of the following propositions, 
namely, first, that the really “ novel’ does 
not come spontaneously, is not improvised, 
in fact, but appears to be deduced as the re- 
sult of a laborious series of secretly practiced 
efforts; secondly, that the “ novel” is never 
recognized, understood, or appreciated until 
such times as the public has learned to un- 
derstand the process by which the novelty- 
monger has managed to attract the public’s 
attention. There are two important results 
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which must follow from these propositions, 
says M. Mauclair: 


In the first place it is dangerous to attempt 
to be really novel, and in the second it is only 
false novelty, or what is “old new,” that by 
imposing on the public really pays. There are 
artists who possess the quality of genius, and 
their lot is usually one of martyrdom. Not so, 
however, that of the average young man of to- 
day. He intends to fascinate and profit by it. 
He therefore strikes out a line in “new old.” 
He does so simply because it is the easiest 
method of being thought “ brilliant,’ and be- 
cause, though he wishes to be “novel” at first, 
he has vague notions that a day will come when 
he will be in a position to “do good,”’—that is, 
when he has the time. And he is driven to act 
so, just because he is living in an age of bluff 
and competition, when no man has the slightest 
intention of being deprived of a penny of the 
financial value of his artistry. And you will 
note, nowadays, that the artist does not work 
for himself or his art. He writes a story or 
paints a picture for such and such a magazine, 
or such and such an exposition, just as one 
writes a play or a réle for a particular actress. 


A strange condition of affairs artistic has 
sprung out of this determination to make ail 
things subserve personal interest. Your toiler 
in artistry will~perform the impossible to dis- 
guise the fact that his “ new old” is really 
ancient. He will submit to personal ridi- 
cule, as proving a means to advertise the re- 
sults of his labor whatever it may be. He 
will have himself ‘ discussed,” since silence 
is the thing he most fears.’ If it be said of a 
musician that he plays out of tune, do you 
imagine he cares? Not he! He is delighted 
to find himself talked about. “I am dis- 
cussed,” he cries, “ therefore I am. I exist.”’ 
M. Mauclair continues: 


When one does not possess genius, but only 
talent, and is also unable to face a long appren- 
ticeship, the seeker after “novelty” goes to 
some school which has already invented a 
formula. That the novelty-monger does not 
agree with the particular formula of the school 
matters not a little bit; but he would be, or 
have to be, a prodigiously clever man who could 
dispense with the support of a “school.” With 
such support, he could, moreover, assure himself 
of assistance from certain of the critics,—a word 
which has really no present meaning, since the 
system of paid advertising has really destroyed 
criticism. In respect of its literary criticism 
France, for example, is really inferior to Bel- 
gium or Switzerland, in so far as the criticism 
is genuine. Modern criticism is divided partly 
among those who are hostile to novelty and 
those who think it is their function to “ dis- 
cover” novelty, and accordingly between the 
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pontiffs and the discoverers genuine and patient 
talent is throttled. The result is that nowadays 
honest and clever artists are no longer anxious 
on the score of criticism. They care not if 
their work shows signs of “ influences ” or lack 
of personality provided it be good. Even do 
we hear it said that the qualities of Dickens, 
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Balzac, and Dostoievski, which were only won 
through immense toil, are maudlin and worth- 
less,'and just because such qualities are terri- 
bly difficult to acquire. The spirit of “ arriv- 
ism,” or novelty-mongering, is killing modern 
art. It is always in a hurry. Real art never is 
in that condition. 


LONGEVITY AS A FAMILY TRAIT. 


RELATION between long life in par- 

ents and a similar tendency of their 
children to achieve length of days is brought 
out by a comparison of genealogies, records 
of births and deaths, etc., published by Dr. 
Alfred Ploetz, of Munich, in the Archiv. 
fir Rassen und Gesellschafts Biologie. 

There is a marked difference in the num- 
ber of children who live longer than the first 
five years of life in families in which the 
mother lives only to the age of twenty-five 
years or less, and in families where the 
mother lives until eighty-six years of age, or 
more. Records concerning nearly 6000 chil- 
dren showed that in families where the 
mother died at the age of twenty-five or less 
nearly 38 per cent. of the children died dur- 
ing the first five years of life, 33 per cent. 
when the mother lived until between forty- 
six and fifty-five years of ag®, 30 per cent. 
when she lived to be from sixty-six to sev- 
enty-five, and 11 per cent., the lowest re- 
corded, when she attained an age of eighty- 
six or more. 

Length of life seems to be influenced by 
the father’s age even more than by the moth- 
er’s, for among 6000 children 46 per cent. 
did not live beyond the fifth year in families 
where the father died during his twenty-fifth 
year, or earlier; but when he lived longer 
the number of deaths at five years or under 
regularly diminished until the death-rate 
reached its lowest point, 15 per cent., in 
families where the father lived to be eighty- 
six or more. 

The idea would at once occur to any one 
that young children, deprived of their moth- 
er’s care, or perhaps undergoing many hard- 
ships through the loss of their father’s pro- 
tection, would naturally have less chance of 
living than others, and that this would ac- 
count, to some degree, for the greater num- 
ber of deaths among children who had lost 
either parent early in life. But unfavorable 
surroundings caused comparatively few of 
the deaths considered, and the difference is 
practically independent of such conditions, 


for many of the records were taken from the 
lives of royal families where children would 
not suffer neglect even if they were bereft of 
parents, and the same relations appear here 
between the length of life in parents and chil- 
dren as among the civilians. 

Apparently there is a relation between 
length of life in parents and children that 
is independent of any external conditions, 
but is really due to an inherent difference in 
individuals that is transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another. “This innate characteris- 
tic is the power of resistance against the 
hardships of the world about us, a character- 
istic affecting the rudiments of the child’s 
constitution and due either to the parents’ 
tendencies toward certain variations or to 
the inheritance from them of constitutional 
power. 

Children whose parents die while still 
young may inherit a weak constitution and 
perhaps, also, a tendency toward early death; 
while children of long-lived parents may in- 
herit a strong constitution as well as a ten- 
dency toward long life, just as the children 
of “intellectual parents may inherit a ten- 
dency toward special intellectual power.” 
But the tendency toward either long or short 
duration of life is not transmitted as com- 
monly as either bodily or mental character- 
istics. 

The same records also show a similar re- 
lation between the length of life of the par- 
ents and the number of children in the fam- 
ily, the highest average of children occur- 
ring in families where the parents lived to 
the age of one hundred years, with regularly 
diminishing averages to correspond with 
earlier deaths of parents. Long-lived parents 
usually have higher constitutional power, 
which expresses itself in the greater number 
of progeny. 

Apparently, under favorable conditions, it 
would be possible to acquire length of life 
as a family trait if that characteristic were 
fostered as carefully as the retaining of for- 
tunes is in some families. 




















FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH. 





SOME QUESTIONS FROM A FARMER. 


A CALIFORNIA farmer recently wrote 

the Review oF REVIEWS a question- 
ing letter, with the apology that he had been 
a regular subscriber for fifteen years and 
had never before ‘‘ exchanged the hoe for 
the honored quill,” —and that “ once in one- 
seventh of a century did not seem to him too 
often.” 

His questions were answered in detail, and 
are significant enough to occupy some space 
in these columns, for they were on the sub- 
ject of our national currency system. ‘They 
went to the root of the matter. And it 
would be well for the country if every voter 
would inform himself on the same subject 
before the next session of Congress. 

Question No. 1.—‘ How can the Europeans 
get gold from America, when we, the Ameri- 
cans, are producing in greater quantity than 
they the stuff that buys the gold?” 

Because America is developing faster than 
Europe, and because our production has not 
yet caught up with our development. 

It is actually necessary for the United 
States to have an excess of exports over im- 
ports of something like half a billion dollars 
to “start even” with Europe on the foreign 
exchange race. ° 

For many years the English, Germans, 
French, Dutch,—even citizens of small na- 
tions like Switzerland,—have been doing a 
large part of the new financing of America. 
How thoroughly we are still in Europe’s 
debt is shown. by the figures of the London 
Statist, which estimates the amount of Brit- 
ish capital invested in American railroads 
alone for a period of less than a year,—July 
1, 1908, to June 15, P909,—at $67,500,000. 

In Amsterdam, a single group of banking 
houses holds securities of the Atchison Rail- 
road to the tune of $9,500,000. Here is 
some half a million dollars a year which 
must be sent back to Europe in return for 
bond coupons and so on. ‘This is only one 
of many similar instances. 

The other two great items are the money 
spent by American tourists abroad and the 
money taken abroad by European immigrants 


returning home. Each of these items last 
year was figured at something like a hundred 
million dollars. 

Question No. 2—‘ Why do you say that 
American banking is the ‘financial tool of Eu- 
rope’?” 

American banking is very literally the tool 
of Europe. It is a case of united Europe 
stands, divided we fall. Every world power, 
with many of the smaller countries, recog- 
nizes the advantage of a central controlling 
bank. It is only in the United States that 
we find nearly 7000 national banks and 
nearly 15,000 “‘ State banks,” with miscel- 
laneous institutions bringing the total up 
to 25,000. 

In the matter of note issue the difference 
is striking. A great institution like the Bank 
of France, for instance, not only controls the 
money market, but is known to control the 
money market. The mere fact that such a 
power exists holds financial strength. It pre- 
vents panics on the one hand and undue in- 
flation on the other. : 

Such an institution raises the rate of dis- 
count,—meaning the relation between its 
own notes and the paper of other banks,— 
in hard times, but never to ridiculous rates 
as in this country. 

Now contrast the position of the Ameri- 
can national banks. Here are some 7000 dif- 
ferent money-making institutions. Suppose 
any one of them, or any hundred, or any 
thousand of them, should cut down their note 
issues at a time like the present. They would 
simply see a portion of their profits going 
to the several thousand remaining banks. 

Clearly, one of two things must change,— 
either human nature or the currency system 
of the United States,—if we are not to con- 
tinue the “ tool of Europe ”’ financially. 

Question No. 3.—‘“ How long has the unsat- 
isfactory American currency system been in ex- 
istence? ” 

Since February 25, 1863, when Abraham 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon 
P. Chase, devised what was an excellent war 
measure. United States Government bonds 
were selling in New York at only 88. Some- 
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thing had to be done to raise the Govern- 
ment’s credit. In the second place, the notes 
issued by a bank in Bangor, Maine, might 
be very good, but how was a citizen of San 
Diego, Cal., to know it? 

Mr. Chase killed two birds with one stone 
through his bill providing that only “ na- 
tional banks”’ could issue notes, and only 
after they had deposited certain Government 
bonds with the ‘Vreasury at Washington ; but 
that under these conditions the United States 
would stand behind the notes in every por- 
tion of the country. ‘Thus was made a 
“market” for United States Government 
bonds. Instead of yielding the purchaser 
10 per cent., they now yield less than 2 per 
cent.,—not on their value to investors, but 
on their necessity to the national banker if 
he wishes to “ take out circulation,” which 
is more profitable than lending his money 
directly. 

And all the San Diego man has to do is 
to make sure that his note bears not only the 
name “ National Bank of Bangor, Maine,” 
but also the legend ‘“ Secured by United 
States bonds or other security.” The Maine 
bank can fail a dozen times over,—the note 
is just as good. 

The Chase system has served the country 
through nearly half a century of the greatest 
and quickest development in the history of 
any nation. But a more civilized system 
would serve us better at the present time. 


SYSTEM IN MORTGAGE INVESTMENT. 


MORTGAGE on somebody’s farm or 

office-building is the foundation type 

of American investment,—yet the type that 

is handled with less science by the average 
citizen than any other. 

Just because there is no other form of lay- 
ing out money profitably so dependent on 
local conditions, it has been felt that the ad- 
vice of some local sage could alone deter- 
mine whether a given farmer or store owner 
was a good man to lend money to on bond 
and mortgage or not. 

The financial adviser at a distance, if con- 
sulted about a mortgage, will always reply 
that “ your lawyer or banker” should know 
whether the risk is good. 

This is all very well for the investor whose 
community boasts a reputable real-estate loan 
agency,—the kind that has been active for 
twenty-five or thirty or perhaps forty years, 
—with the record that “no customer has 
ever lost a dollar.” 

Where the investor must do some judging 
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for himself the experience of the great life 
insurance companies is very valuable. No 
more than common-sense and a common 
school education is needed to read and under- 
stand the four-page interrogatory which 
must be answered by the farmer who would 
borrow money from one of these companies. 
There must be told not only the use to which 
the borrower intends to put the money, but 
also his habits, his reputation in the com- 
munity, the size of his family, and his record 
in previous activities. 

Under such safeguards a single company, 
the Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, 
in a recent report showed more than $2,900,- 
00O outstanding on farm mortgages. About 
5% per cent. was earned on this sum. Iowa, 
Missouri, Illinois, Minnesota, and Ohio were 
the States represented. 

Even a larger distribution, extending from 
Vermont to North Dakota, is shown by the 
mortgages of the National Life Insurance 
Company, Montpelier, Vt., which had more 
than $14,000,000 outstanding,—40 per cent. 
of its total investment. 

The company’s own inspectors placed a 
value of more than three times the amount 
loaned upon the farms in question. With 
such conservative policy no wonder this par- 
ticular company states in its report that “ this 
class of investments has been found very 
profitable, satisfactory, and safe.” 

One firm of long experience has a rule that 
no loan should be made above one-half its 
own valuation of the property in question, 
except that in cities of 300,000 and over 
three-fifths may be loaned, and in New York 
City two-thirds. The investor with less 
than $1000 is debarred from the standard 
type of farm mortgage. Even when this pays 
6 or 7 per cent., the legal expenses, especially 
in the case of a short-term mortgage, are dis- 
proportionate. But there are plans by which 
the small savings may share in -this rock-bot- 
tom form of investment. There are the big 
companies that guarantee titles, which sell 
certificates against city real estate mortgages, 
as low as $500, and yiélding as high as 4% 
per cent. Sometimes such certificates may be 
had on farm mortgages to yield as high as 5 
per cent. 

There is a company which has met with 
success in applying an ingenious part owner- 
ship plan to five-year bonds issued against 
large city buildings, mostly in the West and 
Northwest. Several companies operating in 
real estate put up mortgages as security 
against their own bonds or direct obligations. 
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Thus the default by any single mortgagee in- 
volves no unnecessary inconvenience to the 
investor, since the central company is liable 
for all debts. 

Meanwhile, the old-fashioned “ straight ” 
mortgage is dealt in actively by hundreds of 
agents throughout the country. If the in- 
vestor becomes allied with a firm of proper 
credentials he can well follow the example 
of the Vermont insurance company and keep 
some two-fifths of his principal in this fun- 
damental type of American investment,— 
“close to the land.” 

The methods of the loan agents of to-day 
are improving. In the ’90s, as every one re- 
members, the farm-mortgage business in the 
Middle West was overdone. Anyone who 
owned a certain number of acres and im- 
provements could get a loan from some 
‘“ debenture company” into the treasury of 
which Eastern money was flowing. Nowa- 
days competition is keener. 

The loan agent who can build up a list of 
clients and hold them has got to go farther 
and find out what the borrower wants to do 
with the money, what is his personality, and 
what would happen should values lessen by 
the time the loan becomes due. 

Finally, the ‘“ mortgage broker” who 
wants to last must retain his interest in his 
client even after his fees are paid. If the 
real estate is to be taken over, he must dis- 
play energy in finding a purchaser at a fair 
price without loss of time. 


THE MYSTERY OF BUSINESS FORESIGHT. 


SOME occult faculty is widely credited to 

what is usually headlined as “ High Fi- 
nance.” Certain men of wealth are found 
to have consistently, through one panic after 
another, sold out their speculative securitigs 
before the drop and bought them back after 
it. Certain great merchants are known to 
be among the first to clean out their stock 
and stop borrowing money before a tighten- 
ing of our national currency and a raise in 
the loan rates. Certain bankers are known 
as good people to follow when they are 
found to be refusing to lend money on long- 
time at a given rate,—and to favor the bor- 
rower for short-term. 

“Inside information,” or just plain 
“luck,” is often cited as the basis for such 
success by bankers, merchants, and investors 
less happy in their choice. But there is a 
third factor, well worth every business man’s 
attention,—the scrutiny given by the mighty 
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men of finance to the figures that underlie 
business conditions. 

It is curious that Europe seems ahead of 
America in this respect, even as regards 
America itself. A firm which is in the busi- 
ness of collecting and analyzing the figures 
that show where we stand as regards gold 
exports, bank clearings, business failures, etc., 
each week and month, reports that more 
statistics are taken by the bankers of Lon- 
don, Amsterdam, and Paris than in the whole 
United States together. “These bankers rep- 
resent the owners of hundreds of millions 
invested in American securities. “They and 
their clients have been accustomed in one 
form or another for a thousand years to the 
systematic study of fundamental business 
figures. 

Even among the smaller banks in America 
one finds here and there some enterprising 
bookkeeper or statistician with a series of big 
cards strung together, on which he_ has 
penned column after column of the figures, 
showing deposits in the banks, loans of the 
banks, business failures, imports, exports, and 
so on. But outside of the larger firms it is 
rare to find the work attacked with a definite 
and uniform system and supervised and stud- 
ied by the head of the firm. And thereby 
hangs many a failure,—ascribed to “ bad 
judgment.” 

Examining the monthly table that the 
bureau above mentioned sends to subscribers 
one finds columns of figures, percentages, etc., 
usually monthly, for the past nine years. The 
tendency of each set is thus plain at a glance. 
A banker who reflects over these particular 
figures every month remarked that no single 
set of figures was entirely significant. There 
are always special conditions. When one 
gets past the first half-dozen sets, however, 
the possibilities for the future have narrowed 
considerably. And after a dozen, he has 
pretty nearly made up his mind. 

For example: Here are the figures for three 
of the nine years under No. 17, “Gold 
Movements.” ‘The plain figures indicate an 
import of a certain amount of gold; the fig- 
ures prefaced by the star, an export. 





Month. 1907. 1908 1909. 
January ..... $820,433 $10,488,333 *$4,445,173 
I‘ebruary 2,202,808 87S *5,284,401 
Mearelb 2.055. ,920,070 2,205 *16,090,814 
AOUEED ovecscocers 2,754,683 *11,9 *2,988.887 
J \. Re eee eae *1,823,281 *23,4: *8,907,544 
June . -*21,706,798 *5,1 5 above normal 
0" ag epee are eae *4,067,584 *1,896,093 signifying 
August ...... *1.373,107 *2,295,895 higher money 
September 1,255,183 721,503 rates. 
October ...... 796,208 1,833,131 
November ....62,959,702 57,912 
December ....43,444,074 2,235,169 
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It will be seen that during the summer 
of 1907 the exports were heavy; but that in 
the two final months more than $100,000,- 
000 was recovered. And every one of the 
first five months this year showed a big ex- 
port,—‘ signifying higher money rates” to 
come. 


THE SCIENCE OF ‘‘ BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT.”’ 
LITTLE booklet called “‘ Bank Invest- 


ments,” recently issued, is worthy the 
study not only of bankers but of every busi- 
ness man who has ever been or may ever be- 
come a bond-buyer. It might indeed be en- 
titled “‘ The Science of Investing a Business 
Surplus in Bonds and Notes.” 

The author is Mr. George Garr Henry, 
a well-known banker of New York and au- 
thor on financial subjects. He makes first 
the distinction between commercial banking 
and investment banking. He points out that 
success in “ the delicate and almost instinct- 
ive matters of credit ” does not at all imply 
corresponding success in investing money in 
bonds. And this applies to the merchant, 
the trader, the farmer, and the executive in 
every line as well as to the banker. A man 
who controls himself and other people, and 
who thereby accumulates capital, may have 
given no time at all to the study of the proper 
investment of that capital and may see a 
precious lot of it slip through his hands. 

What does the average prudent “ business 
man” usually buy? Either sound bonds 
with unusually high yield, that are strongly 
recommended to him by some friend in the 
investment business, or else the very high- 
est grade gild-edged savings bank railroad 
bonds; he feels there can be no question 
about these. 

What happens? He needs money,—to 
hire a dozen more salesmen,—to build a 
wing on his factory,—to buy another farm, 
—and he offers some of his bonds. ‘Then, if 
he has bought the first kind, he is only too 
apt to hear that they are perfectly goed but 
inactive, and that he may have to accept a 
couple of points less than he paid. 

Or, with his ‘gilt-edged Union Pacific first 
4s, or what not, he may find that no one 
doubts the quality of the bond,—that it can 
be sold instantly in San Francisco or 
Vienna,—but that whereas he paid a point 
more than par for it he must now take a 
point less. Another loss of $200 on his ten 


bonds. 





What is the trouble? Mr. Henry answers 
this question. 

The market movements of all negotiable se- 
curities are controlled by two influences, some- 
times acting in opposition to each other and 
sometimes in concert. One of these influences 
is the loaning rate of free capital. The other 
is the general condition of business. 

A low rate of interest or the likelihood of 
low rates has the effect of stimulating security 
prices. A high rate or the prospect of high 
rates has the effect of depressing them. Simi- 
larly, good business conditions or the promise 
of good conditions tend to advance security 
prices, because they indicate larger earnings and 
a stronger financial condition. Poor business 
conditions or an unpromising outlook have the 
reverse effect. The larger movements of se- 
curity prices are always the resultant of the 
inter-action of these two forces. 


Every now and then the two causes work 
together, as at the present time, when inter- 
est rates are low and business conditions are 
improving. A man who buys 4 per cent. sav- 
ings bank bonds during the next few months 
can be as sure as any mortal can be of any- 
thing that his bonds will be lower after 
money rates advance. With such bonds 
there is no question of safety at all. The 
question is simply that of the money rate. 
Its rise will lessen demand for them. 

The man who buys second and third grade 
securities now, however, especially those that 
have a good broad market, can expect them 
to maintain their price. Better business 
means better security behind the bonds. And 
the yield of from 5 to 6 per cent. is so much 
more than the money rate that an advance in 
the latter does not begin to act so soon. 

What should the business man do? He 
should make sure in what investment period 
he finds himself. At the present time, for 
instance, he might well confine that portion 
of his surplus which is liable to a sudden 
cash call to short-term securities. He can 
find old issues of bonds which will fall due 
within two or three years, notes of cities, of 
railroads, and other corporations, soon com- 
ing due. Railroad equipment notes offer the 
largest margin of safety with the largest re- 
turn just now. 

Or any investment banker can point out 
railroad and industrial bonds of “ middle 
class’ which are still selling so low as to 
yield as much as 5 per cent. or more. Added 
prosperity for the corporations will mean 
added confidence in the bonds. Yet their 
yield is so high that the money rate will have 
to advance largely before it plays any part in 
their price. : 


THE WORK OF MAURICE HEWLETT. 


BY G. W. HARRIS. 


N 1895, the year that brought us “ The Amaz- 
ing Marriage,” the last of that long series 
of wonderful novels with which George 

Meredith enriched the world, a remarkable little 
book was published in London and New York, 
having for its title: ‘Earthwork Out of Tus- 
cany,—Being Impressions and Translations of 
Maurice Hewlett,’ and for its motto the follow- 
ing words from the Second Book of Maccabees: 
“Tor as it is hurtful to drink wine or water 
alone; and as wine 


sand readers devoured this enthralling and be- 
guiling story, this “most persuasive piece of 
modern archaism,” and the world began to ask 
“who is this Maurice Hewlett, this wielder of 
a pen whose handle is a magician’s rod?” 
Diligent inquiry, for this writer proved to be 
a modest, sensitive man, and no self-advertiser, 
elicited the facts that he was born in London 
in 1861; that he returned to London from Ox- 
ford at nineteen and took up the study of 
“black-letter” law, 
which had been a 





mingled with water 
is pleasant and de- 
lighteth the taste: 
even so speech, fine- 
ly framed, delighteth 
the ears of them that 
read the story.” Only 
five hundred copies 
of the book were is- 
sued, and so strange 
and new was_ its | 
beauty that four ( 
years elapsed before | 
a second edition was 
called for. Even then 
its author complained 
that not more than 
two people in every 
hundred who had 
read him under- 
stood what he was 
about. Yet the open- 
minded and discern- 
ing few had recog- 
nized in its publica- b* 
tion an event in Eng- ‘ies 
lish literature. It : 











hereditary practice of 
his family since the 
time of his great- 
grandfather; that he 
married in 1888 and 
was called to the bar 
in 1890; that failing 
health soon drove him 
to Italy for an ex- 
tended sojourn; that 
school and_ college 
life, according to his 
belief, did not move 
him greatly, and that 
the influence of his 
father, Mr. Henry 
Gay Hewlett, an an- 
tiquarian of learn- 
ing and repute, and 
atop of that his Ital- 
ian wanderings, de- 
cided him for litera- 
ture. Back in Lon- 
don again he _lec- 
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was a book of some- 
what uneven interest, 
somewhat uneven 
merit; its author had 
not yet wholly found himself, but some parts 
of it unmistakably glowed with the fine fresh 
bloom of genius. Above all, the charm of its 
style was potent and rich in promise. Its motto 
was abundantly justified. 

In that year appeared also from the same 
hand another little book even more curious than 
the foregoing: “ A Masque of Dead Florentines, 
wherein some of Death’s Choicest Pieces, and 
the Great Game that he played therewith are 
fruitfully set forth,’—a macabre poem, but of 
an astonishing beauty, a poem that only a genius 
could have written. In 1896 this author made 
another bid for the suffrages of those who care 
for jewel-work in literature with a dainty casket 
of “Songs and Meditations,” a collection of 
lyrics of exquisite workmanship, sounding in a 
new and individualistic key. In 1898 he pub- 
lished “The Forest Lovers: A Romance,” and 
therewith leaped to fame as swiftly and as sure- 
ly as ever Lord Byron did. A hundred thou- 


MAURICE 


Z WG tured at South Ken- 

A IYL- : T: 

LF sington and at Uni- 
versity College on 

Rai geostih Medieval Times, and 
ccachiiaaiaiais began to write for 


some of the literary 
journals. For several years from 1806 he served 
as Keeper of the Records of the Crown Lands, 
a post which his father before him had filled 
acceptably. 

His next book, “ Pan and the Young Shep- 
herd: A Pastoral,” though written before “ The 
Forest Lovers,” was not published until late in 
the year 1898. In 1899 appeared “ Little Novels 
of Italy,” a group of five tales palpitating with 
the very life of the Italian Renaissance, tales 
of extraordinary beauty, depth of imagination, 
insight, and genuine human interest. Followed 
in 1900 “ The Life and Death of Richard Yea- 
and-Nay,” a romance of The Lion Heart, 
which is not merely a chronicle of Richard’s 
deeds, but as well a realistic analysis of Rich- 
ard’s soul—an epic novel spreading before us 
with amazing precision and swiftness. with com- 
pelling mastery, a moving, thrilling panorama 
of the life of the twelfth century “with all its 
poetry, passion, madness, and blood.” “New 
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Canterbury Tales” (1901) was another sheaf 
of medieval stories, much in the key and style 
of the “ Little Novels of Italy,” and again show- 
ing the author’s extraordinary power of imagi- 
native perception of the inner life of a distant 
and an alien age. In 1904 was published “ The 
Queen’s Quair, or The Six Years’ Tragedy,”— 
the book of the heart of Queen Mary of Scot- 
land, exhibiting, too, the black hearts of her 
destroyers,—an even more noteworthy contri- 
bution to historical portraiture than his “ Rich- 
ard,” and in its subtlety, its life-giving color 
and movement, its consistency and its fascina- 
tion a still more remarkable achievement. In 
1905 came “Fond -Adventures: Tales of the 
Youth of the World” and “The Fool Errant, 
Being the Memoirs of Francis-Antony Strelley, 
Esq., Citizen of Lucca,”—time, the late after- 
glow of Renaissance Italy. 

“The Stooping Lady” (1907) provided a new 
kind of surprise for Mr. Hewlett’s readers. 
Here was a novel of the England of only one 
hundred years ago, such a novel as George 
Meredith might have given us,—indeed, a novel 
completely in the Meredithian manner, yet bear- 
ing unmistakably the mark of Mr. Hewlett’s 
genius and disclosing him as much a master of 
English life under the Regent as of that of 
Medieval Italy. This was followed in quick suc- 
cession last year by ‘“ The Spanish Jade,” a rush- 
ing, breathless tale of adventure and intrigue 
in which the author showed himself equally at 
home in the Spain of fifty years ago, and “ Half- 
way House: A Comedy of Degrees,”:a fascinat- 
ing novel of contemporary English life, again 
in the Meredithian manner. A third small vol- 
ume of verse, “ Artemision: Idylls and Songs,” 
inspired by and invocative of the “ Queen and 
Huntress, chaste and fair,” was not published 
until April of the present year, though all the 
poems it contains were composed more than ten 
years ago. 

Thus Maurice Hewlett’s rare representative 
capacity has steadily advanced and enlarged, 
as he has worked, from the days of the Youth 
of the World even unto his own time. A born 
story teller, a poet enamored of beauty for its 
own sake, his is the creative imagination, and 
he endows his people with the breath of life. 
We see them in the round. They live and move 
and have a being as real for us as any. We 
watch them at their work, their play, their fight- 
ing, their love-making, and know them true to 
‘their age and clime and station, and as true to 
human nature; we listen to their speech and 
song,—grave, gay, wise, learned, witty, vulgar, 
coarse, boastful, bombastic, dainty, or pleading, 
—and we are carried spellbound out of our- 
selves_and our arid and pragmatic.days. They 
move in an electrical atmosphere, vibrant with 
vitality, charged with emotion. For their cre- 
ator is a master of swift narrative, of keen and 
unerring stroke. He is never content merely 
to tell us that things happen,—he shows them 
happening. 

This he does in a style that is instinct with 
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beauty, brilliantly successful in fitting the right 
word to his idea,—the penetrating word, the en- 
kindling phrase,—marvelous in the perfection 
and symmetry of its adaptation to the purpose 
in view. It is a style of terse, nervous, pic- 
turesque English, glowing with color, bold in 
imagery, often closely compressed, sometimes 
filled with “the euphuism of power,” always 
highly wrought, distinguished, charming, magi- 
cal. And always wholly his own, a part of his 
very nature. The charge oftenest brought 
against Mr. Hewlett’s style is that of “ pre- 
ciosity,”"—a strained use of words, a far-fetched 
fastidiousness, too much love of the archaic and 
the obsolete. But his force and vitality always 
save him. In his later work he shows an un- 
mistakable gain in simplicity and directness, a 
gain that is due in part at least to the change 
of period, for it should not be forgotten -that 
simplicity and directness were not characteristic 
qualities of the men or the times depicted in his 
earlier romances. 

While his last two novels are conceived in 
the Meredithian spirit ard deal with subjects 
and situations such as Meredith loved to wreak 
his powers upon, they are yet stamped with the 
individuality of Maurice Hewlett. If the man- 
tle of Meredith has fallen upon his shoulders 
he wears it with a grace and dignity that are his 
own. Though not so openly manifest in his 
earlier writings the influence of Meredith is 
there discernible deep down under the surface; 
for he has long put into practice that master’s 
precepts of philosophical fiction. He is a subtle 
psychologist, but his psychology is never per- 
mitted to impede the story. Even in “The 
Forest Lovers,” marvelous fairy tale that it is, 
the real meaning of the book is a soul’s prov- 
ing and development: Prosper wins Isoult at 
last, not by hard fighting or even by love-mak- 
ing, but by a transformation of soul in which 
he comes to recognize, after shame and sorrow, 
that love means not receiving (and still less 
seizing), but giving and serving. So in all Mr. 
Hewlett’s work, even though it be cast in a 
guise so fascinating that he who runs as he 
reads may little suspect any deep underlying 
purpose, it is the progress——upward or down- 
ward,—of a human soul that is his chief con- 
cern. And this is the warrant of his greatness, 
that his heart is steadfastly set on the reality 
of the spirit; that he senses for us the eternal 
in life. 

Maurice Hewlett first attracted the attention 
of the literary world as a stylist. He stands 
pre-eminent to-day among the writers of Eng- 
lish for consummate artistry in the use of words. 
He is the master literary craftsman of his time. 
Like Meredith, he must be read with under- 
standing, with the imagination, but when so 
read he yields, more than any of his contem- 
poraries, unalloyed treasures of human inter- 
est and delight. He is now in his prime; and 
by reason of the things he has already achieved 
he holds out to us to-day the largest promise in 
the realm of English literature. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 


STORIES, TRUE AND OTHERWISE. 


A timely story, full of incident, entertainingly 
written, and full of historic allusion, is Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s tale of the Hudson 
tercentenary celebration, “The Half Moon.’ 
The narrative includes a description of Hudson’s 
early days in Holland, the voyage of the Half 
Moon, and the discovery of the great river. 

Mr. Kipling’s most remarkable faculty of de- 
scribing imaginary, fictitious scenes with a cer- 
titude and particularity that positively compel 
belief is sustained throughout that absorbing 
short tale which has recently come from his 
pen descriptive of 
aerial navigation. 
“With the Night 
Mail”? tells the story 
of a trip in Postal 
Packet No. 162 on 
her aerial run from 
London one night to 
Quebec the next 
morning in the year 
2000 A. D. So vivid 
are Mr. Kipling’s de- 
scriptions that the 
reader unconsciously 
assumes a humble at- 
titude, feeling that if 
the operations and 
material things de- 
scribed in this book 
are unfamiliar to him 
this fact is due to his own woeful ignorance. 

A work of fiction which has neither the struc- 
ture nor the purpose of a novel, but which is 
simply a story “locating one point on the field 
of human nature,’—this is how Mr. James Lane 
Allen himself characterizes “The Bride of the 
Mistletoe.”* It is, he tells us further, one of 
a cycle of stories intended to bring out in terms 
of American life some of the eternal verities of 
sex and family relationships. “I was reading 
one of those new books the other day,” says the 
woman in the story. “The whole purpose of it 
is to show that any woman in the life of any 
man is merely,—an Incident.” This is the text. 
oe style is exquisite; it is Mr. Allen at his 
dest. 

A story which includes almost all the well- 
known characters and parts of the scenario of 
the usual American popular novel,—the Ameri- 
can hero, the mysterious heroine, and the com- 
plications involving the envoy of a foreign 
power,—these make very interesting reading of 
Edward B. Mitchell’s “Shadow of the Cres- 
cent.”* It is a tale of adventure in the Turk- 
ish revolution of 1908. 

An entertaining bit of fiction for summer 
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reading, which, moreover, shows quite a liter-. 
ary touch on the part of the author, is Curtis 
Dunham’s ‘ Gambolling with Galatea.”* This 
bucolic romance, with illustrations in color by 
Oliver Herford, is full 
of wit and humor and 
quaint description. 

A swiftly moving 
story of a faithful dog 
and an adventure in the 
glacier country of Alaska 
is John Muir’s latest es- 
say in the book line. 
The story, which is 
marked by fine style in 
the telling, breathes of 
the out-of-doors and of 
an intelligent love of 
animals. Its title, “ Stick- 
een,”° is the name of 
the dog, who came orig- 
inally from the Stickeen Indians. 

Besides being a good exemplification of mod- 
ern Anglo-Saxon altruism, Dr. Wilfred T. Gren- 
fell is a capital writer of stories. When he tells 
of his own adventures he is particularly inter- 
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ONE OF OLIVER HERFORD’S DRAWINGS FOR “GAM- 
BOLLING WITH GALATEA.” 
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esting.—witness, “Adrift on an Ice-Pan,”? 
also the story of a human in company with a 
canine explorer. Dr. Grenfell’s story would 
make capital supplementary reading to Mr. 
Muir’s “ Stickeen.” 

BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Many Americans, natives of the South espe- 
cially, have thought that the South Carolinan, 
Robert Y. Hayne, has suffered unmerited neg- 
lect at the hands of the historians. Indeed, the 
present generation, particularly in the North, 
has become quite familiar with the statement 
that Hayne is known to our national history 
only as the opponent of Webster in the United 
States Senate. Mr. Theodore D. Jervey, in his 
new volume, “Robert Y. Hayne and His 
Times,”* maintains, on the other hand, that 
from the very beginning of his service in the 
Senate and throughout the Nullification debates 
Hayne was the undisputed leader of his faction, 
while Clay succeeded Webster as the leader of 
the opposing faction, the Protectionists. The 
Nullification controversy, in which the State of 
South Carolina and her representatives in Con- 
gress bore so prominent a part, forms an epi- 
sode in our national history that occasioned an 
immense amount of controversial writing before 
and after the War of Secession. It is doubtful 
whether new light has been thrown on the mat- 
ter by Mr. Jervey’s researches, but so far as 
the personal career of Hayne is concerned Mr. 
Jervey has made use of manuscript sources and 
has undoubtedly gathered some facts not here- 
tofore generally known. 

The late Wendell Phillips Garrison’s “ Let- 
ters and Memorials” * give interesting glimpses 
of the busy life of the literary editor of the 
Nation. Mr. Garrison’s forty years’ service as 
a journalist was marked by a rigid adherence 
to scholarly ideals and by a calm and seasoned 
editorial judgment. Some of Mr. Garrison’s 
editorials and essays, as well as various poems, 
are reprinted in this volume in addition to a 
selection of his letters. 


STUDIES OF CITY GOVERNMENT. 


In the group of books on municipal govern- 
ment that have appeared during the last few 
months a volume by Horace E. Deming,* of the 
New York bar, is easily among the most im- 
portant. Mr. Deming has been interested in 
municipal problems and active in organized ef- 
forts for the solution of such problems for 
many years. To him is due the chief credit for 
the formulation of what is known as the Munic- 
ipal Program of the National Municipal League, 
which is reprinted as a portion of the present 
volume. His work has led him to make an ex- 
ceptionally thorough study of municipal organ- 
ization, and especially the relation of the city 
to the State. Mr. Deming is not one of those 
who believe that the failure of city government 
in the United States is a failure of democracy. 
He contends, on the other hand, that such fail- 
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ure is directly due to the fact that truly demo- 
cratic principles have not been logically applied 
to city government in America as they have 
been applied, at least to a certain extent, in 
State and nation. His book is intended to show 
that there is no real complexity in the nature of 
the principles involved in municipal government, 
and that the principles of civil government gen- 
erally may be safely applied in city government. 
He examines spe- 
cific municipal prob- 
lems as they have 
been developed in 
the United States, 
and brings to bear 
upon these the ex- 
periences of foreign 
cities. Mr. Dem- 
ing’s conclusions are 
decidedly optimistic, 
but he does not neg- 
lect to point out the 
manifold pitfalls 
into which our city 
charter-makers in 
this country have 
fallen. 

Professor Mun- 
ro’s’ treatise on city 
government in 
France, Germany, 
and England is concerned less with principles 
than with the structure and functions of the city. 
In other words, it tells what the city govern- 
ments in these three European countries attempt 
to do and how they do it. The work is encyclo- 
pedic in the range and character of the informa- 
tion presented. The author has acquired specific 
and detailed knowledge of an immense number 
of pertinent facts related to municipal govern- 
ment in the three countries comprehended in the 
survey. Such a body of knowledge is of the 
greatest value to all students of comparative 
administration. 

The volume of proceedings of the Pittsburg 
Conference for Good City Government,’ held 
in November last, is notable for the contribu- 
tions made by the so-called Pittsburg Survey, 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City, as well as for various important papers 
on municipal problems by specialists. 

Mr. Robert Donald’s valuable “ Municipal 
Year Book of the United Kingdom”? for the 
current year is even bulkier than its predecessors 
of this series. Among the new features in- 
cluded in this volume are a list of the old-age 
pension committees, together with the text of the 
old-age pensions act, a table of the schemes of 
Small Holdings received by the Board of Agri- 
culture, and a chapter on the new Port of Lon- 
don Authority. 

Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, director of the 
New York City Bureau of Municipal Research, 
has brought together some extremely suggestive 
“Chapters on Municipal Administration and 
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Accounting,”* which are designed to set forth 
the business aspects of municipal government in 
a concrete way. The question of graft in city 
government is discussed by Dr. Cleveland, not 
from the muck-raker’s viewpoint, but as a nat- 
ural phenomenon of inefficient government. The 
financial management of cities, the principles of 
budget-making, and the reform of municipal ac- 
counts are the topics to which Dr. Cleveland’s 
book is chiefly devoted. His discussion of these 
matters is rendered doubly interesting from the 
many illustrations that he cites from actual ex- 
perience and the numerous practical suggestions 
that he offers for the basis of a reorganization 
of municipal finance. 


BOOKS ON THE MECHANICS OF LITERATURE, 


An increasing number of unpretentious but 
useful studies of pure literature and the devel- 
opment of our English speech in its written form 
marks the present publishing season. A study 
of the mechanism of the short-story may or 
may not be useful. The manual, “ Writing the 
Short-Story,”? however, by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein (editor of Lippincott’s Magazine), con- 
tains a good deal in the way of practical sug- 
gestion as to the rise, structure, writing, and 
marketing of the modern short-story. Dr. Ed- 
win W. Bowen's “ Questions at Issue in Our 
English Speech” * consists of a series of really 
interesting essays on standard English. Miss 
Sara R. O’Brien, who is a teacher in both fhe 
day and evening schools of Springfield, Mass., 
has done a useful thing in bringing out the little 
book, “ English for Foreigners.” * As a begin- 
ner’s book in English it seems very happily con- 
ceived and logically developed, typographically 
particularly. There is evident the result of con- 
siderable experience in teaching, also, in the 
“New-World Speller”® compiled by Julia 
Helen Wohlfarth and Lillian Emily Rogers, of 

















“*puT CHINA!! SUCH EYE-PAIN OF NATIONS.” 


(Illustration, reduced, from “ Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy.”’) 
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the Horace Mann School at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Students of English literature will find 
useful Francis B. Gummere’s translation of 
“ Beowulf,” which, made from the original 
meters with introduction and notes, he has 
brought out under the general title “ The Old- 
est English Epic.” ° 


HUMORS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


Mr. Wallace Irwin is not less successful than 
Mr. Finley Peter Dunne in exposing our na- 
tional foibles, and the methods of the two writ- 
ers are not unlike. “Letters of a Japanese 
Schoolboy,”*? as they appeared in Collier’s 
WVeekly, appealed to the American sense of 
humor quite as effectively as did the goaod- 
natured discourses of “ Mr. Dooley.” So con- 
vincingly was “ Hashimura Togo’s” personality 
interpreted by Mr. Irwin in the letters that for 
a long time many readers of Collier’s believed 
that the author was actually the young Japanese 
student that he was represented to be. Mr. 
Irwin knows his Japs as well as Mr. Dunne 
knows his “ Mr. Dooley,” and that is saying a 
great deal. 





SIGHTS OF THE AMUSEMENT PARK, AS VIEWED BY 
MR. HARTT. 


(Drawing, reduced, from ‘“ The People at Play.’’) 


In “The People at Play” *® Mr. Rollin Lynde 
Hartt, who has been a diligent student of popu- 
lar amusements in our great cities, pictures some 
of the results of his observations. We do not 
know whether Mr. Hartt classes himself among 
the sociologists, but his book is certainly a con- 
tribution to that science and is all the more 
effective, perhaps, because the author has at- 
tempted no systematic development of the sub- 
ject, but has merely given a series of vivid pic- 
tures pervaded by the spirit of human and 
kindly tolerance. 

ESSAYS. 


The past twelve months have witnessed a real 
increase in the production of good essays on 
religious, ethical, and altruistic phases of human 
belief and activity. Professor Miinsterberg, 
who, whether we agree with him or not, always 
has something to say, has translated his German 
edition of “ The Eternal Values.” °® In this Eng- 
lish version he has omitted some of the consid- 
erations of purely German intellectual and moral 
movements, and has made some additions refer- 
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ring to American conditions. The purpose of 
the volume, he announces, is to answer the 
“relativist’” and to argue that idealism is jus- 
tified by true science and true philosophy. Cap- 
tain Mahan will appear in a new guise to most 
of his readers as the writer of the recent vol- 
ume, “The Harvest Within.”* This is a vol- 
ume of “occasional thoughts and reflections” 
on Christ’s enunciation: “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” Prof. Goldwin Smith, on the 
other hand, is not positive about anything. He 
is more nearly the “ relativist”” of Dr. Miinster- 
berg’s condemning. In the little volume, “ No 
Refuge but in Truth,”® which is an enlarged 
edition of the original work of that name, Pro- 
fessor Smith gives a picture of the “uncertain 
state of mind of the age.” “ Pastor” Wagner 
presents still another viewpoint on the religious 
life and experience. He gives us nothing new, 
but repeats in his own sweet, suggestive style 
his former. message in this his latest book pub- 
lished in English, “The Home of the Soul.’ 
To Mr. J. Howard Moore, who is instructor 
in zoology in one of the Chicago high-schools 
and a well-known advocate of vegetarianism, 
“The New Ethics”* are constantly being re- 
newed. They are the product, he believes, of 
the activity of the 
mind of the young, 
“who have not yet 
passed into the 
solid state.” And 
finally, we have 
the scholarly, ar- 
tistic, | analytical 
studies of Mr. 
Paul Elmer More,’ 
the sixth series of 
whose Shelburne 
essays have re- 
cently appeared. 
Mr. More’s atten- 
tion in this pres- 
ent volume is 
given largely to 
some of the per- 
sonalities of great 
religious, ethical, 
and philosophical ; 
leaders of ancient and modern history. 
A tone of courteous, firm conviction expressed 
in scholarly, elegant style is characteristic of 
all the writings of Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy. 
In his book, “ Problems of the Present South,” 
which appeared five years ago, he made him- 
self instantly known as an authoritative, repre- 
sentative writer on topics concerning the South, 
whose opinions~commanded respect because of 
their calmness and Togic. These qualities char- 
acterize in a high degree his latest book, “ The 
Basis of Ascendancy.”*® In this volume Mr. 
Murphy endeavors to formulate the great race 
question, as the South must see it for her pres- 
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ent comfort and future security. Back of all 
the issues of the moment, he declares, “as they 
may express themselves in this or that phase 
of definite legislation or of accepted custom, 
there lies the question of fundamental attitude. 
Where two social or racial groups,—a stronger 
and a weaker,—find themselves in inevitable 
contact upon the same soil, what elementary 
principles shall ultimately determine the policies 
of the state?” 

Mr. Charles F. Thwing’s “ Studies of Educa- 
tion in the Far East”* are written in his usual 
interpretative, thought-provoking style. In this 
volume he considers the educational problems 
as they confront Japan, China, India, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Egypt, and while venturing to 
lay down probable solutions of these problems 
he also sets forth graphically the part that might 
be played by improved educational methods in 
the general industrial and political, as well as 
educational, future of the East. 

It takes a certain amount of intellectual as 
well as moral courage to put before a New 
England audience the question, “Is Immortality 
Desirable?” * In his address under this title, 
as one of the Ingersoll lecturers of 1908, at 
Harvard, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson (author of 
“Letters of a Chinese Official,” “The Meaning 
of Good,” “Justice and Liberty,” and other 
books of essays) does not attempt to deliver 
any final judgment; but intends, as he puts it 
modestly, “to make a speech in a debate which 
proceeds from century to century, which has 
been perpetually adjourned and never concluded. 
Mr. John Berry’s book, on the other hand,— 
“Some Assurances of Immortality,” °—assumes 
the very great desirability of a future conscious 
state, and argues the point in calm, orthodox 
fashion. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The edition of the Statesman’s Year-Book for 
is a portly one, containing a number of 
highly valuable and important improvements 
upon preceding editions. The map section has 
been extended and improved, and almost all the 
historic developments of the year 1908 have been 
included. The British Empire comes in for the 
first consideration in order, then the United 
States is treated, after which the alphabetical 
order is maintzined as usual. This year-book is 
one of the essentials of every library. 

Prof. Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has made a useful compilation for 
the use of students of the processes of Ameri- 
can government.” With the exception of a few 
magazine articles treating of the actual admin- 
istration of our federal Government in its vari- 
ous aspects, nearly all the selections reprinted 
in this volume are from the spoken or written 
work of men actually engaged in the business 
of government,—Presidents, legislators, admin- 
istrative officials, and judges. 
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